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CHAPTER I. 
SWEET SAVOURS IN THE LANE. 

"There, mother, you might as well have asked the 
poor old parson to pot-luck! I met him in the lane 
just now and he was a'-sniffia' the roast pork and apple 
sauce, for all the world like Crop a'-sniffin' fresh clover." 

"Pot-luck indeed! As if Fd time for company o' 
churnin' days and a fortnight's clothes on the line. 
Don't go on a' scrapin' your highlows till next week, 
but come to table." 

"Mr. Mingaye wouldn't have stayed till next week 
anyhow, and you've asked him time out of number 
afore." 

"The more fool I, then, a' wastin' my time and 
yours. But Suke has dished up, I tell you." 

"I wouldn't be that tetchy if I was you, mother." 
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"And I wouldn't always be a' makin' and meddlin* 
with other folks' business if I was you, WiUiam." 

"To the best of my knowledge, your business is mine 
and mine is yours," replied the young man drily, but 
with perfect good humour. 

"In course, in course! But it needn't be so a day 
longer than you Hke, William, I'm for ever a' dinnin' 
that into your ears." 

"Lor, mother, how you do run on! There is a sight 
of difference between wishing to give a neighbour a 
dinner and tumin' you out of house and home as you 
call it." 

"Everyone in his place, say I, and there's a sight of 
difference between such as us and gentlefolks, even if 
they haven't a shoe to their foot." 

"Come, mother, they're not so poverty-stricken at 
old Rouse's as all that, neither." 

"You needn't flare up like the gobbler when put out. 
It's no more of a disgrace for a book-learned man like 
the parson to be poor as, a church mouse than for you 
to be a clodhopper only just able to write your name." 

Those sharply uttered antitheses made the young 
man wince. His face, less ruddy than that of his class 
generally, flushed as under downright affront; gingerly 
he handled knife and steel-pronged fork, for him the 
excellent fare having evidently little savour. 

^Irs. Luff, on the contrary, fell to with what tp her 
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Stepson was irritating alacrity. She ladled out spoonful 
after spoonful of the ribston-pippin sauce, again and 
again helped herself to bits of crisp brown crackling, 
smacked her lips after every draught of sparkling home- 
brewed. Nigh upon sixty, she was sound as an apple 
still, and an admirable type of the woman farmer, astir 
at four o'clock on churning days, up to her ears in 
brewings, bakings, ham-picklings, and the rest, having, 
as folks said, an eye in the back of her head always. 
Large of feature, as yet her face unsoftened by silvering 
locks, square of build and beyond middle height, the 
widow was nevertheless no uncomely, still less forbid- 
ding presence. A gleam of humour would wonderfully 
redeem the somewhat heavy countenance and embellish 
the large black eyes. With others of her sex she was 
reputed as good a farmer as any who sent fat stock to 
Soham Fair. William, her stepson, had been shabbily 
treated alike by Nature and fortune. The former had 
given him a Roman nose too big for symmetry under 
any circumstances, but whilst passable in a man of the 
law or even a doctor, almost ludicrous in a farmer. No 
such nose had ever been seen, folks said, in Ipswich 
Market. And as ill-luck would have it, when a hud- 
deren,* he must lose the thumb of his left hand. Busy 
one day at chopping wood, his axe unaccountably slipped, 
and before he knew where he was, off went his thumb, 
* ^a§t Anglw for "hobbledehoy." 
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Just escaping grotesqueness, William Luff's appearance 
was certainly odd. Not that this oddness apparently 
troubled him at all. Country people in those days took 
things very much as they came, "the lean as well as the 
fat, the wet as well as the dry," a philosophy not to be 
improved upon by the work-a-day world. 

Meantime the subject of this squabble was toilsomely 
making his way down the lane, those sweet savours 
from the kitchen lessening as he went on. 

He was an ancient man, who had served the Qiurch 
for just upon fifty years without any prospect of prefer- 
ment and without any grudge against fortune. Blessed 
with flawless health and temper to match, his ruddy 
face and snow-white locks recalled a biffin apple silvered 
with October frost. In his case stooping shoulders and 
dragging feet indicated sedentary habits rather than the 
encroachments of years. Much poring over folios had 
outwardly aged him. And to-day somehow a mile 
seemed as long as two. 

It is astonishing how far the smell of a roasting will 
reach, especially would kitchen odours go far when old- 
fashioned methods were still in force, the joint being 
before a big fire, maid or backhouse* boy standing by 
to turn the spit and thicken the gravy with the flour 
dredger. 

♦ Farmhouse scullion. 
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Now there breathed no human being within a hun- 
dred miles of Ipswich who had less of the epicurean 
about him than the Reverend Septimus Mingaye. But 
the way was long, home fare was of the frugalest, and 
for the first time a morning call at the farm had ended 
thus inhospitably. The old clergyman, too, inwardly 
blushed with mortification. He felt conscious of having 
stayed a little longer than usual in the hope, rather in 
the certainty, of being invited to partake. And he con- 
fessed it, for Mrs. Luff"'s roast pork and ribston pippin 
sauce he had a weakness, in his own eyes a sort of in- 
fatuation. Mrs* Rouse and his granddaughters might 
set the same dishes so-called before him, but what a 
gulf between superlative victuals cooked to a nicety, and 
their like just rendered eatable, that was all! 

The October sun shone hotly whilst there was a 
provokingly brisk breeze bearing sweet savours, every 
whiff making him feel emptier and more inclined to de- 
jection. Low-spirited he never was, but at times things 
would look dreary, and now another thought troubled 
him. Could he possibly have affronted good Mrs. Luff"? 
Some reason there must be for her altered behaviour. 
Not only had she been chary of entertainment, but 
brusque of manner, short of speech. For the first time 
she seemed anxious to have him gone. Instead of the 
hearty "Come, Mr. Mingaye, you're not in such a tear- 
ing hurry as all that neither," to-day it was, "Well, I 
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won't detain you, sir; I daresay you're a' wantin' badly 
to be home." 

Little grievances must often tumble over each others' 
shoulders, and ere the old curate reached the village a 
second small humiliation befell him. Just as he turned 
into the turnpike road, Mr. Colville, his rector, came 
from an opposite direction walking beside his pony, and 
the parish clerk, old Rouse, as he was usually called, 
the title of Mister in those days being reserved for 
farmers, millers, ale-house keepers, and other folks who 
drove a gig. 

Widely as rector and curate were separated by 
worldly circumstance and position, the fact never dis- 
concerted Mr. Mingaye except in Rouse's presence. The 
parish clerk could not for the life of him see the pair 
together without emphasising such distinctions. He in- 
variably acted the part of a homely chorus dwelling 
upon the bigness of the great and the littleness of the 
small. At other times and under other circumstances, 
landlord and lodger jogged along together pretty com- 
fortably. It was well they did so since they were destined 
to share the same roof. Mr. Colville owned the rather 
superior cottage let to old Rouse for the express pur- 
pose of housing his curate, and if the parish clerk could 
not have found another tenant, Mr. Mingaye certainly 
could not have found another lodging. Fifty years ago 
nobody ever dreamed of going into the country for 
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change of air. Tenements existed only for those who 
were born, bred, and lived on the spot. 

"Good day to you, Mr. Mingaye," began the rectof, 
in a painfully hoarse voice and the unconsciously pa- 
tronising tone, not only of an ecclesiastic, but of an 
ecclesiastical superior. Easy to see at a glance that 
Mr. Colville, as the phrase goes, was "highly connected." 
Easy also to see that in his estimation the world was 
made for the parson, not the parson for the world. As 
clergymen and human nature went, a more respectable 
man did not exist, but the belief in clerical pre-eminence 
had been imbibed with mother's milk. It was a com- 
fortable doctrine, and, perhaps to men of ordinary parts 
like himself, gave more satisfaction than his well-filled 
wine cellar and genteel manner of living generally. Tall, 
angular, thin to attenuation, somewhat pompous in man- 
ner, the rector certainly had the air of a well-bred man, 
something rather unusual about the clergy hereabouts. 
He had also a reputation for learning, but a chronic 
affection of the throat hindered advancement. Habitually 
hoarse as a raven, whenever he did preach, which was 
not often, his congregation regarded the performance as 
a penance. Mr. Colville had married a lady of title, 
who, with her daughters, affected the softest possible 
lisp. That threefold lisping seemed a kind of apology 
for his own rasping tones. 
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"I want to speak to you about the new school- 
mistress," he continued. 

"And you was to tell Mr. Mingaye about the charges 
for the bricked graves, your Reverence," put in the 
clerk, obsequiously pulling his grey forelock. He was 
a duodecimo-faced pipe-clay complexioned, cobwebby- 
brained old man, bald but for that one lock so con- 
venient in making obeisance. 

"Yes, yes," replied the rector impatiently; he ever 
found his clerk too interfering. "Just hold my cob 
whilst I get down and speak to Mr. Mingaye." He was 
too well-bred to hint at the other's slight deafness. 

The Reverend Adophus Colville was no freer than 
his curate or his clerk from little weaknesses. If Mr. 
Mingaye's usually serene temper resented Rouse's in- 
nuendoes as to his rector's divinity, the latter was even 
more nettled when vanquished by Mr. Mingaye in argu- 
ment or discussion. The older man was the riper 
scholar of the two, and in certain fields of learning and 
research had made something of a name. But to be 
routed in a wordy encounter by a poor curate! The 
thing seemed preposterous. 

"By the way," he said, as after a little chat he pre- 
pared to remount, "I dined with the Archdeacon last 
night, and he says that I am right and you are wrong 
about those Cappadocian genealogies." 
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Now Mr. Mingaye was an accomplished genealogist 
Shining deeds interested him less than historic pedi- 
grees. What recorded humanity was like, how it be- 
haved, was immaterial to him by comparison with its 
links, the chain upon chain holding the whole together. 
In his eyes history resolved itself into a gigantic family 
tree. And if anything in the world could embitter the 
sweet-tempered old man it was such questioning of his 
laboriously accumulated knowledge. More especially 
did he chafe at these challenges from his superior. 
With regard to parochial affairs he ever yielded. On 
his own ground he stood firm as a rock. Just now he 
only smiled and shook his head, as much as to say, 
"Do your best and welcome; neither Archdeacons nor 
Bishops will ever trip me up here." 

But Mr. Colville was in a supercilious and teasing 
mood. "Come, Mingaye, you know that I have the 
best of it this time, you may as well give in." 

"When I am in the wrong, sir, none more willing 
to admit the same," was the mildly defiant reply. "It 
was Arianthes the Third, and not the Second, who mar- 
ried Stratonice " 

"Well, my lunch is waiting, and so, no doubt, is 
your dinner," said the other bluntly, as he spoke swing- 
ing his tall person into the saddle. "And none so pig- 
headed as you out-and-out bookworms. Biit right or 
wrong, have your way." 
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This mode of settling affairs was not at all to Mr. 
Rouse's taste. It seemed as much a clerkly function 
to assert his rector's superiority in such matters as to 
cuff and pinch restive little boys in church. 

So, in the peculiar drant* with which he emphasised 
"the peelicdin in the wilderness," and "The howl of the 
desert," o' Sundays, he now put in: 

"His Reverence must know better than you, Mr. 
Mingaye." 

With a sly chuckle and wave of the hand the rector 
trotted off, his companions parting company in silence. 

What a trifle, forsooth, mused the old antiquarian, 
that scoff of an ignorant ill-natured parish clerk! yet a 
downright insult from an equal would have been more 
bearable. Had the remark fallen at random he could 
have passed it by unnotfced, but he knew well enough 
that Rouse never spoke 9.t random upon such oc- 
casions. And then Mr. Mingaye chided himself for his 
little-mindedness. To be twitted by a countryman only 
just able to read and write, to miss a farmhouse regale, 
was it possible that any reasonable being could chafe at 
these? 

But the way was long, he had breakfasted frugally; 
with just a touch of discontent, rather of resignation, 
on his benignant face, he re-entered the village. 

« 

* East Anglian and Scotch ** drawl," 
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CHAPTER II. 

SPRITE AND COSSET. 

The village consisted of no long straggling street, 
but had shaped itself after irregular fashion. Ale-house 
and smithy were on the turnpike road, but, at right 
angles with these, general and shoemaker's shops with 
a few ancient cottages having long front gardens, might 
be called the village proper. A couple of furlongs off 
stood the turnpike gate, over against it church, with 
school-house attached and rectory, whilst behind the toll- 
bar, removed a hundred or tv^o yards from the road, 
was a row of comparatively modem and semi-genteel 
dwellings. In the first of these lived the miller, in the 
second, the village schoolmistress lodged with an old 
lady who had formerly kept a dame-school, in the third 
and roomiest Mr. Rouse and his wife housed the Rev. 
Septimus Mingaye and his young "Missies," as his grand- 
daughters were always styled. There was nothing par- 
ticularly engaging or romantic about such a home, but, 
as the parish clerk expressed it: 

"You could see a sight deal of traffic from the front 
windows, and in season and out of season the walls 
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kept dry" — the latter remark suggesting a very different 
state of things in some of the old thatched cottages hard 
by. Tenants of the "Row" plumed themselves mightily 
on their red bricks, tiled roofs, and townish aspect 
generally. Each house possessed a long garden reach- 
ing to the road, with honeysuckle bower, whilst behind 
stretched cornfields and pightles, wooded lanes and 
grassy by-paths free to all. 

So level this Suffolk landscape that only the tip of 
a chimney here and there betokened some distant farm- 
house, only the mill sails on a gentle rise broke the 
monotony of outline. And perhaps those white shuttles 
moving wing-like in the air symbolised the poetic side 
of these inconspicuous, unheroic, village lives, the touch 
of poetry, romance, call it what you will, that relieves 
every existence from the commonplace, linking it with 
the ideal. 

The click of the garden gate brought two would-be 
apologists to the door; presences so radiant, voices so 
bird-like in their spontaneous gaiety and insouciance, 
that it seemed as if an excuse were due to themselves 
from the world at large, the worrying, wrinkled, over- 
careful world with which they had little in common. 

Within a year or two of each other's age, of about 
the same height and slenderness, the one, as Mr. Rouse 
expressed it, had "hair, black as the raven's wing," and 
the other, "eyes blue as china tea-saucers." To drop 
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metaphor, of outward resemblance there was hardly a 
trace, in complexion, features, and expression they were 
as unlike as well could be. With the tea-saucer eyes, 
pea-blossom cheeks, and squirrel-coloured hair, went 
quick bird-like movements, the pretty head now turning 
this way, now that, as if ever on the look-out for 
Fortune's chance-dropped crumb. With the hair, black 
as a raven's wing, eyes to match, and pearly skin, were 
allied slower, more deliberate movements, and more 
contemplative looks. The striking resemblance, the 
evident kinship manifested itself in this seductive, in- 
nate, and never to be acquired blithesomeness, that con- 
fidence in life and humanity shared with roof-tree spar- 
rows and young frisking animals. 

"Naughty, naughty grandpa, not to stay to dinner 
at Mrs. Luff's when we wanted you away!" cried she of 
the blue eyes, as she spoke hanging on her grandfather's 
arm. 

"We were turning our winter frocks, and as the table 
was heaped with litter, we were going to eat something 
in the store-room, and, oh! I am so sorry, grandpa, I 
told Mrs. Rouse not to trouble about any sauce as you 
would not be back," said the other, in a very different 
tone, a tone of self-reproach and responsibility. 

"Well, let us have what there is anyhow," was the 
placid reply. The girls bustled about, in a very few 
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minutes the scanty board was spread, and Mr. Mingaye 
reverently said grace. 

The rag of cold salt beef, the stale home-made 
bread, and home-brewed small beer certainly effected 
the object of all eating and drinking, and as certainly 
choicest meats and drinks could not have rendered the 
damsels gayer. But the old curate's teeth were not so 
good as they had been, he missed the usual potatoes 
and greens; with a sense of relief his eye from time to 
time rested on a pie-dish standing by, A cold rice 
pudding, well spiced and sprinkled with currants, would 
more than make up for the missing sauce. 

Meanwhile, a dozen questions had to be answ^ered. 
"When did our William say he could drive us to Ips- 
wich?" asked blue eyes. "And when will he take us 
a-nutting?" asked raven locks — and so on, and so on. 
The young farmer with the Roman nose and missing 
thumb was evidently a rustic Paladin in the eyes of the 
pair — a handy Providence ever at beck and call. 

Cheerfully, if somewhat absently, Mr. Mingaye an- 
swered the running fire of questions, his eye still wander- 
ing to the sideboard. But the day was to be one of 
small vexations. 

"Oh! Cosset, oh Sprite," cried the curate as he 
plumbed the dish, "No rice in the rice pudding again! 
You really make me say what I wouldn't say!" 

There rebuke ended, but it was enough; the girls 
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reddened and dropped their eyelids without proffering a 
word in self-defence. But whilst she of the blue eyes 
only brushed away a tear, her elder of the raven locks 
rose softly, and going to the cupboard, set before the 
old man a fragment of yesterday's apple turnover. His 
repast therewith completed, Mr. Mingaye betook him- 
self to the little back parlour called a study; settling 
down in an elbow-chair, and covering his head with a 
yellow silk pocket-handkerchief, he soon dozed away 
paltry cares. An hour later he would resume his 
parochial or genealogical labours serenely as if never 
beguiled by sweet savours in the lane, flouted by boorish 
underlings, or set down to rice pudding without rice. 
Having cleared away the dinner things, the girls chirp- 
ingly resumed their dress -turning. Daintier, more en- 
gaging windfalls of humanity than these half-sisters 
could hardly be. Windfalls they were in good earnest, 
breeze-wafted blossoms on the wayside of life. But they 
were their grandfather's son's children; none questioned 
their right to the name of Mingaye; the rest hardly 
troubled them; at times the future smiled beamingly. 
Was not that unknown father of theirs the seafaring 
man of many hair-breadth escapes, coming home some 
day with a fortune apiece for "his dear little hussies?" 
And as an earnest of these golden promises did not 
money-letters come from time to time, to say nothing of 
outlandish stuffs, toys, and trinkets? The "dear little 
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hussies" were both an odd mixture of the worldly-wise 
and the visionary. They were by no means inclined to 
sit down awaiting Fortune with folded hands. From 
morning till night their brains were busy. Time marches, 
girlhood is not perennial. The problem of destiny in 
their case could only be solved one way, the maiden's 
way, by storming the little world of gaiety and fashion 
within reach, by courtship and marriage. 

Could William Luff, their William as they called 
him, have hearkened then how would he have inter- 
preted such ringing of the changes, such reiteration of 
his name? For it was William this, William that, all 
the while. In his uncouth person Fortune seemed to 
have sent these nymphs a fairy godfather, a makeshift 
for the good genii of Eastern fable. Would his simple 
soul have read their meaning aright, or would he have 
foolishly triumphed as some hodman who should flatter 
himself that he was the architect of airy structure rather 
than a mere tender of bricks? What, forsooth, had a 
homely farmer in common with dreamers so fanciful, 
castle builders so delicate? Yet he was their perpetual 
theme. 

"Oh! Septima. We never asked grandpa to thank 
William for the bushel of apples he sent us last week," 
began Cosset, as she spoke putting down a half munched 
nonpareil. "Such beauties, too, picked ones every one, 
we can see that," 
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"As if William would mind a bit, Constance, he 
knows how fond we are of apples, and they have more 
than they know what to do with at the farm," answered 
Sprite; "and the walnuts are sure to come to-morrow, 
they were to be brushed this afternoon, William said." 
She also was enjoying to the full a big ripe apple, 
prattling between each bite. 

In their babyhood these pet names of Sprite and 
Cosset had passed muster, but they were now trying to 
emancipate themselves from a custom in their eyes un- 
dignified and ungenteel. So, although the old curate 
could never be brought to change the more endearing 
appellatives, and Mr. Rouse, out of sheer provokingness, 
followed his example, to each other and the rest of the 
world the girls were often Constance and Septima. 

"I have been thinking, Septima," began Cosset in 
her deliberate, contemplative way, much as if she were 
pronouncing upon some life and death matter, "we 
ought to consult William about a covered car for Mrs. 
Geary's party." 

Septima snapped off her thread with an air of 
supreme confidence. 

"Oh, never fear. When the time comes William 
will get us a covered car by hook or by crook, and 
drive us there and back himself into the bargain." 

"I don't see how we can ask him to do that." 

"What difference can it make to him whether he 
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drives us to great houses like the Gearys' or not? He 
doesn't expect to be invited himself, I suppose?" 

The other still pondered. 

"There is that about our William certainly," she re- 
plied in the same sedate, elderly sister tone. "He is 
above many slights that most people would feel very 
much. I have no doubt that as you say, he would not 
only borrow a conveyance for us and even drive us to 
the Swans' Nest with all the good nature imaginable, 
but it could not be pleasant for him to set us down at 
the front door and himself have to go round to the 
back." 

"He knows well enough that being the grand- 
daughters of a clergyman we are received on an equal 
footing anywhere, but that the Gearys, the Woolnoughs, 
and the rest, only invite farmers to rent dinners, and 
their wives and daughters to school treats. And we can 
ask William to tea here, which he will like much better 
than visiting grand folks, even if he got the chance," re- 
torted Septima, complacently. 

To this maiden, whose dowry was a dream, whose 
future was unsubstantial as gossamer, the world was a 
highly commendable place, life like Mr. Mnason's house, 
offering all newcomers "harbour and good company;" 
on the other hand, Constance was apt to pry out flaws 
t^nd hitches, and, what her h^lf-sist^r could still less 
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comprehend, to search for matter of self-reproach or a 
sense of responsibiHty. 

"Well, Septima, we must make him some return 
or other, there are so many things he can do for us 
now." 

"But what people do for nothing is what they like 
doing best I am sure it has been so with William ever 
since he used to drive us to school." 

That driving to school had been the beginning of 
an intimacy very advantageous to the two girls. Off 
and on, as those uncertain remotely stamped money- 
letters permitted, Mr. Mingaye and his late wife had 
sent their young charges to school at Ipswich. They 
were weekly boarders, getting to and fro by the kindly 
help of neighbours. Now one farmer drove or fetched 
them, now another, or the miller would obligingly put 
to with his sacks of flour and bran a little earlier or 
later for their convenience. By degrees the task had 
devolved upon William, or rather, William had appro- 
priated what in his eyes was a privilege. Being a few 
years older than the half-sisters, and belonging to a dif- 
ferent rank, he had become an odd mixture of the 
patron and the poor relation. Whilst their gentility and 
accomplishments rendered him humble as the latter, his 
own comparative wealth gave him the prestige of the 
former. Thus a rough hand was ever ready to bestow 
and slender white fingers were as ready to receive. 
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Overwhelming to him seemed the capabilities of 
those slender white fingers, the wax flowers they could 
so beautifully shape and colour, the crayon heads they 
could copy to a nicety, the tunes they could perform on 
the pianoforte. What, indeed, could the parson's young 
ladies not do? And then to hear them speak! You 
could tell that they had been to a boarding-school as 
soon as they opened their mouths. No dranting, the 
Countess of Stradbroke herself could not beat them 
here. 

Everything goes by comparison in this world, and 
Mr. Mingaye's tea-table was the young farmer's only 
glimpse of what he called high life, an existence as 
much removed from his own as that of a ploughman 
from the status of those who "eat roast beef and plum 
pudding every day." 
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CHAPTER in. 
THE MARKET DINNER. 

Market-day transformed the usually dull turnpike 
road into a spectacle. On this bright October morning 
came scents of the turnip, fragrance borne from far and 
near. A bean-field in full blow was not more grateful 
to the nostrils than these sweeps of glossy green, whilst 
hardly less so is the smell of freshly-turned fallows. 

Above the hedges, blackberry-beaded, wild clematis- 
festooned, little could be seen than alternating turnip 
field and ploughed land, with here and there an en- 
closed pightle or meadow; but eyes accustomed to the 
level landscape liked it well. As quickly following each 
other now came gig after gig and sulky after sulky, the 
faces of their occupants shining with prosperity; it was 
easy to see that here, if anywhere in the world, folks 
did not quarrel with their lot Some might be better 
off, some worse; thank God, in good seasons and bad 
all could wriggle on and pay their way. What a sight 
was that hurrying and skurrying of jolly farmers to 
market fifty years ago! Gigs and sulkies spick and 
span as if just turned out of the coachbuilder's works, 
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horses well groomed and plump as their masters, top- 
coats of finest broadcloth and black silk stocks with a 
rim of white setting off round, close-shaven faces, as 
country folks expressed it, red as the rising sun. Typical 
John Bulls might be called every one, wedded to tradi- 
tion, not looking ahead, not given to theories or intro- 
spection. Existence to them was straightforward, un- 
enigmatic as to-day's errand on the toll-bar road. Their 
calling in life, as their father's before them, was to keep 
the land clean, show samples of fine Talavera on the 
Cornhill, and send prime stock to Soham Fair. Here 
began and ended their philosophy. 

Bustle and movement are catching, and just because 
farmers had business in Ipswich as every market-day 
came round so the rest of the world discovered that it 
had business there as well. Squirarchal car, that family 
conveyance anticipating the waggonette, rectoral four- 
wheeler, modest phaeton of the intermediate class known 
as "retired people," kept gig and sulky company. And 
those who possessed no vehicle at all trudged a-foot, or 
hung about the toll-gate on the chance of being taken 
up. No one having an errand in town spent Tuesday 
afternoon at home. 

Market-day in those parts was also match-making 
day. Country belles put on their best bonnets and 
gowns, and of course, by sheer accident, met their ad- 
mirers at this street corner and that. When a bachelor 
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wanted a wife he looked about him on market-day. 
There, if anywhere, he could have his pick. And if the 
ruddy, close-shaven, shining faces in one gig were good 
to look at, no less heart-warming were the homely charms 
in another, cheeks as rosy as ripe apples, eyes bright 
as a Avholesome life and comfortable cushion-like future 
could make them, not a frown or pinched look to be 
seen. 

The next best thing after marketing oneself was to 
watch market-going folks. Busy housewives would find 
time for a peep out of the front window, a nod to this 
neighbour or that. And Cossett and Sprite enjoyed a 
fine view of the highroad. "On market and fair days 
you'd see as much traffic as if you lived in Ipswich," 
Rouse boasted. 

"There are the walnuts, I know, I mean there is 
William; I felt sure he would call to-day," cried Sprite. 
No matter what she was about she always contrived to 
see and hear everything that went on. 

"Run and meet him, Septima," Cosset said, hastily 
quitting the music stool. "Mrs. Luff mustn't be kept 
waiting; but no, grandpa doesn't like to see us talking 
to people at the gate without our sunbonnets on. I'll 
call Mrs. Rouse." 

Mrs. Rouse, however, was a tetchy soul, and resented 
interruption. Came an answer from the back-house, 
short and sharp: 
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"No use a' screechin' fit to break your necks, Missies; 
Pm a' scaldin' the hams." 

Before the girls could fetch their sunbonnets William 
was half-way up the garden path. His stepmother did 
not like to be kept waiting, easy to see that from his 
skurry and bustle. There she sat in the high gig, bolt 
upright, as the phrase went, "like a crow in the rain," 
an impatient, even jealous, side-glance following her com- 
panion. 

"You kind William! what fine walnuts, and already 
shelled!" said Cossett, shaking the young farmer by the 
hand. 

Sprite, forgetting everything in her delight at the 
gift, was already cracking a walnut on the floor with her 
little foot. 

"You wouldn't care to have your hands the colour 
of mine, I lay," William replied, looking at his fingers 
and one thumb dyed a deep orange with walnut juice. 
"Ill call for the peck measure another time; I mustn't 
tarry now." Hurried as he was he took in at a glance 
that sweet little interior and its still sweeter occupants, 
for everything here was what William's home was not, 
ornamental, unpractical, unspeakably remote and engaging. 

The square piano, from which Cosset had snatched 
herself midway through a song, the plums and pears 
Sprite was painting in water-colours, so like nature, as 
he afterwai*ds said, "that you felt tempted to take a 
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bite," the wax flowers adorning chiffonier and mantel- 
piece, joint handiwork of the sisters, the bookcase 
holding more books "than you could read if you lived 
to be a hundred," all met an approving eye. It was 
not these objects themselves, but what they suggested, 
that thrilled the young farmer with a delicious, if sub- 
duing, sense of the unattainable. For did not piano- 
forte-playing, flower-painting and the rest, nicely indicate 
the difference between their condition and his own, the 
social status of men who shocked their sheaves and 
women who supervised their dairies compared with that 
of book-learned parsons and ladies who never put their 
hands into cold water? 

And when William Luff turned away from the pretty 
picture, Sprite of the blue eyes. Cosset of the raven 
hair, so beautifully animating their surroundings, his 
countenance fell, he had hardly a smile at saying good- 
bye. The day's routine formed such a contrast to these 
experiences, brief glimpses into an enchanting world! 
Yet to him the market-dinner should have seemed an 
indulgence. Living only two miles and a half from 
Ipswich, Mrs. Luff and her stepson usually dined a little 
earlier on market-day, reaching the Comhill about two 
o'clock. "Why guzzle away three and sixpence when 
you don't miss your keep at home," was the maxim of 
all similarly situated. But in this farming circle rules 
of etiquette were observed strictly as at court, and one 
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of these that on no account must you be stingy. Now, 
to put up at an inn year in and year out, and never 
spend a penny, either in bar or coffee room, would 
have looked near indeed. So every other Tuesday 
William took a glass of sherry in the landlady's parlour, 
for the same laying down a shilling and refusing to take 
change. With equal regularity he sat down once a 
quarter to roast beef and batter pudding, or a boiled 
leg of mutton with caper sauce; excellent as was the 
ordinary it seldom varied from such rotation. Women 
farmers in search of a meal of course betook themselves 
to a cook shop, regaling upon sausage rolls or meat 
pies. They would no more have dreamed of sitting 
down to a market dinner than of showing their samples 
of wheat and barley on the Com Exchange. 

"Day, WiUiam, John Hayward and I were just a' 
talkin' about you," said a bluff, burly man, in look and 
manner the opposite of Mrs. Luff, his sister. "Weren't 
we now, John?" he added, winking slyly at the neigh- 
bour who had entered the dining-room with him. 

"A' sayin' no harm, I hope, uncle." 

"That's as how you may take it," replied the other. 
"We were sayin', weren't we, John, that you're strangely 
standin' in your own light, you know. I lay you know 
what sheep I'm drivin'." 

"Lor! uncle. You know as well as I do I'm no 
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lady's man and no marryin' man either. Is your horse 
well of the gripes?" 

William evidently wished to change the subject, 
but the others were not disposed to humour him. Just 
now, too, they were alone, whilst in a quarter of an 
hour the room would be full. Waiting by a cheerful 
window, savoury smells from the kitchen stimulating 
appetite, they bantered each other. Mr. John Hay ward 
was slow-spoken, sententious, and by repute a second 
Ecclesiasticus. Least sanctimonious of mortals bom, 
these jolly farmers had the Bible — their only literature 
— at their fingers' ends. Full of pithy sayings as an egg 
is full of meat, Mr. Hayward always bided his time for 
an utterance. Inclined rather to spareness than weight, 
dark-complexioned, heavy-browed, with black eyes from 
time to time given to a sly twinkle, he would wait for 
hours before opening his mouth, when he did so, ex- 
pecting to be heard. 

"Thank God, yes, William. The gribbals* worked 
wonders, and how well he took 'em, sure-ly! But, as 
John Hayward was a' sayin' just now about Miss — but 
no naming of names, — just now you've a chance in a 
thousand." He dropped his voice, adding, "Ten 
thousand pounds if a penny, and more cows to calve, 
as the saying goes; if so be that I've cast up wrong, 

♦ Gripe balls given to horses when attacked with gripes. 
A Humble Lover, % 
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I'd be obliged to you, John Hayward, to speak ac- 
cordin'." 

"Pd as lief be sent to Botany Bay at the Queen's 
expense as marry a woman for her money," William put 
in with temper. "No, no, uncle, no runnin' after a ten 
thousand pounder for me." 

"Perad venture you might run after something a sight 
deal worse," said the sage, as he spoke exchanging 
glances with the elder Luff. "Stumble not at the beauty 
of a woman, say the Scriptures." 

The young man's complexion, sunburnt, but not in- 
clined to ruddiness, took a deeper tone. Once more he 
abruptly changed the subject. 

"Mother and I threshed out last week, what do you 
say to our barley?" he asked, producing a little brown 
paper bag. "They won't beat this on the Cornhill, I 
lay," he added, proudly displaying his sample. Each 
now turned over a pinch in the palm of the hand, the 
grain being examined as minutely as gems by an ex- 
pert. Then one by one new-comers dropped in, all 
bringing with them an atmosphere the very reverse of 
urban, an inherited out-of-door air that had nothing 
in common with the life of cities. 

"Humph!" said the elder Luff's right hand neigh- 
bour, Mr. Josiah Simpson, a short, stout, rubicund man, 
prosperity personified, but a noted grumbler. "If this 
dry, windy weather lasts much longer, we light land 
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farmers shall see our fields blown clean away into the 
next parish." 

"I like to hear you run on," retorted his vis^a^vis, 
"Just you try to wade across my fields when weVe had 
^ good come-down of rain. There you'd stick in your 
high-lows till heaved up like a cow fallen in a ditch." 

Whilst the occupier of light land looked like a huge 
animated weight, by one of those amusing incongruities 
we see daily, the heavy land farmer was as thin as two 
boards clapped together; thus the neighbours described 
him. Quick of speech, jerky in his movements, he was 
the very reverse of the other. 

"There get along with both of you, do," put in a 
third. "Give me land heavy as lead or light as chaff, 
say I, an)^hing but one of your confounded .corn 
rents." 

The present speaker held one of the most desirable 
occupations in those parts, namely, three hundred acres 
of good mixed soil, with a fair proportion of pasture, 
and no trees to speak of in the middle of his fields. Out- 
wardly he resembled his soil, being neither fat nor lean. 
Here the happy medium ended. He was pungent of 
speech, peppery of temper, and what perhaps in those 
days went together, an ardent politician and Whig. 
"But, as Tm always saying," he resumed, "light land or 
heavy land, corn rents or fixed, it's one and the same 
to us farmers. The d^uce a bit does the Government 
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care, though we're all like so many toads under a 
harrow or pigs caught in a gate." 

"We're governed by the wealth and talent of the 
country, Mr. Wace," rebukingly said the elder Luff. 
Tory of Tories, to his thinking "the quality" was a kind 
of second creation. 

"It's our noses always on the grindstone, next door 
to starvation for us farmers, anyhow," remarked the 
ponderous, snorting Mr. Simpson. "I'd thank you for 
another slice of mutton, Thomas," he added to the 
solemn old waiter, "and please cut it middlin' thick." 

"Wealth and talent — I like to hear you preach," 
continued Mr. Wace, "we're under the most rottonest 
Government seen out of Turkey. Why, when I was a little 
bor* just breeched, even a three-horse farmer could eat 
five-pound notes between h4s bread and butter, and now 
he can't afford a ha'porth of pinpatches." ** 

"Are you showin' samples to-day?" asked Mr. Luff, 
by way of changing the conversation. 

"'Bliged to, or I shall have the bumbailiffs after me, 
and that pretty quick," was the reply — being a moneyed 
man Mr. Wace loved to tattle in this strain. 

"I'd like to change places with you, that's all I 
know," put in the mercurial occupier of heavy land, by 

* East Anglian for "boy." 
*♦ East Anglian for "periwinkles." 
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name Pooley. "I should cut capers for all the world 
like a tumbler at May Fair." 

"You cut capers enough as it is, Sam," observed 
the elder Luff, dryly, Mr. Sam Pooley being given to 
quick, grasshopper-like movements. 

As the dinner proceeded, and glasses were refilled 
with sparkling home-brewed, conversation became a 
buzz. 

These jolly farmers were not given to mirth or 
talkativeness overmuch, but the market dinner ever 
loosened tongues and evoked loud guffaws. Voices, 
too, for the most part exercised a' field, are apt to 
become high-pitched. The banquet was soon a veritable 
Babel. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE CORNHILL. 

All this time William had handled knife and fork 
with little zest, only opening his mouth to utter mono- 
syllables. Something was evidently rankling in his mind. 
His face almost wore the look of one brought to bay. 
He ate and drank, wished this acquaintance and that 
Good-day, put and answered queries about manure- 
carting, wheat-sowing, and Mark Lane prices, but his 
thoughts were evidently elsewhere. When a few minutes 
later he entered the Com Exchange it was with the air 
of an onlooker rather than that of a farmer having 
samples of corn in his pockets. 

One unpleasant reminder is pretty sure to call forth 
a dozen. Among these familiars, too, a joke ever went 
the round and for some reason or other that egging of 
William Luff towards matrimony in general and the 
courting of Miss Mary Jane Sheldrake in particular 
seemed a topping joke. Hardly had he taken a turn 
when a tap on the shoulder and a bantering voice made 
him look round. 

"I say, William, bor, there's a bonnet and shawl on 
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the look-out for you in Tavern Street. Don't lose time 
here." 

"There, leave me alone," was the almost crusty 
retort; the young man's temper was soured for the day. 
"Pm no lady's man, you know that well enough." 

"I like to hear you run on!" Sam replied. "Who 
is always a' sneakin' round the old parson's garden, for 
all the world like a fox round the fowl-house?" 

"Get out of my way; I want to be a' showin' my 
barley," William said, pushing past. 

It must not be taken for granted that the worthy 
neighbours were ill-natured, far from it But farming 
folks were rough and ready, there was no palaver or 
lackadaisicalness about them, and, as the saying went, 
plain words broke no bones. William was moreover a 
general favourite. The simple-hearted fellow with the 
grotesque person had everyone's good will. And primely 
as the young man and his stepmother pulled together, 
it was high time for him to be farming on his own 
account. In strict accordance with precedent and the 
accepted order of things, Mrs. Luff had inherited the 
lease of her late husband's farm, William being as- 
sociated with her as tenant after attaining the age of 
twenty-one. But for fifteen years the name of Sarah 
Luff, widow, had figured on waggons and turnip carts 
and they seemed likely to figure thereon for fifteen years 
more. 
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"He'll never turn the old lady out," folks said 
and with an air of approval, "not he, and right too. 
She's been a good mother to him, though mayhap a 
bit too free with her spankings when he was a little 
chap." 

Now, as a rule, farmers never married for money; 
unsentimental though they were they loved a pretty 
face, a slim waist, and a neat ankle, much too well to 
be fortune hunters. But in certain cases, and William 
Luff's was one, a few thousand pounds seemed really 
needful. How, forsooth, could he otherwise go into 
business, pay for stock, crop, and valuation? 

And another thing. In these days, despite the 
grumblers at market dinner, farming was the most 
flourishing business going. As the saying went, it was 
a sight deal easier to get a seat in Parliament than the 
lease of a good farm. Miss Sheldrake had not only 
come into ten thousand pounds but a lease. William 
was standing in his own light indeed if he did not go 
a' courting in such a quarter. 

Surely these well-intentioned busy-bodies reckoned 
without their host? Were suitors so scarce that a shy, 
awkward, uncomely fellow like William stood any chance 
of being accepted? 

The fact was Miss Mary Jane Sheldrake had been 
no more favoured of nature than himself "They couldn't 
cheek each other about their looks anyhow," said one 
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to another. To put the matter delicately, the young 
woman lacked charm. The sun of material prosperity 
had neither warmed her heart nor caused her face to 
shine. 

There was this unlikeness between the pair. Wilham 
Luff never troubled himself about his personal defects. 
He accepted his unsymmetrical nose and maimed hand 
as he accepted darnel among the corn, drawbacks in- 
separable from human affairs; whilst Mary Jane made 
things a thousand times worse by perpetual brooding. 
She would willingly have exchanged her last stiver for 
a kissable mouth or a waist inviting amorous clasp. 
Had she let herself and her looks alone all might have 
been well. But a rueful mind is the reverse of beauti- 
fying, and poor Mary Jane was soon as unattractive 
to others as to the Mary Jane of her own looking-glass. 

Of course she drove to Ipswich o' market-days with 
the rest, her superior position being indicated by that 
car or anticipatory waggonette, open in summer and 
hooded in winter, now used by the genteeler class of 
farmers. And, of course, to-day everybody met every- 
body. The first object to catch William's eye as he 
quitted the Corn Exchange was a figure he quailed 
before as his destiny, destiny wooing him in the shape 
of a short, squat young woman with heavy, meeting 
brows and features, that only the sunniest temper in the 
world could b<ive beautified, 
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There was no hat-lifting or formal inclining of the 
head between acquaintances of their rank, bowing and 
scraping were left to the gentry and "retired folks." 
These two just shook hands with "Day to you, Miss 
Sheldrake." "Day to you, Mr. Luff," that was all. 

"Things always go by contraries," said the damsel 
bluntly, "it was just Mrs. Luff I was thinking on and 
wanting to see, not you." 

"Oh!" quoth William, by no means taken aback, 
"you haven't to go far then. I bet you sixpence she's 
at Turner's yonder seeing about some malt sieves. We've 
got a big brew on next week." 

"I won't detain you then, Mr. Luff; if I miss your 
mother, I'd thank her for a pair or two of come-backs,* 
that's all. Good afternoon." So saying she ungraciously 
turned away. 

Hard were it for the subtlest psychologist going to 
nicely analyse Miss Mary Jane's mental attitude towards 
William Luff. By less than a hair-breadth here inclina- 
tion was separated from repugnance. It was no case of 
she would and she would not, but of she liked and she 
disliked. 

From one point of view alike the man and the pre- 
sumable wooer were odious, from another and under 
both aspects, William was highly acceptable. She knew 
well enough that he would make what in those parts 

* East Anglian, "guinea fowls," so called from their cry. 
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was called an indulgent husband, that he had. neither 
vices nor disagreeable fireside qualities. 

But it galled her to think that folks should say she 
married him because she could get no one else, that 
gossip should disparagingly compare them, that the ill- 
natured should make merry at their expense. So against 
her will she flouted him, whilst wishing to please she 
willed to discountenance and rebuff. 

As a matter of course Miss Mary Jane's business on 
the Cornhill was confided to her head man, but plenty 
remained on her own hands. There was always some- 
thing to buy for kitchen, back-house, or dairy, turnover 
tins and flour dredgers, ham-pans and swill-tubs, fleeting 
dishes and butter-prints needed constant renewal, to say 
nothing of crockery. "It is basins and noggins one day, 
and a heap of potsherds the next with mawthers,"* 
would say Mrs. Luff" of her damsels. 

Little time was left on market-days for personal 
shopping, and the feminine confabulation at the " Crown 
and Anchor" before departure. 

A room was always set aside for farming women 
and their band-boxes, and here in bitter weather many 
of the more matronly indulged in a little restorative. 
Soberest of the sober, they yet never dreamed of order- 
ing tea; the thing would have been preposterous seeing 
that an hour later they should get it at home. But half 

* East Anglian, "maiden." 
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a tumbler of hot, well sugared spirit and water was the 
best possible preparation for a drive across country in a 
high gig, the wind cutting your face like a knife. Cus- 
tom had sanctioned usage. No one thought a glass of 
grog unbecoming under such circumstances. 

"The very person I wanted to see," cried Mrs. Luff 
as she encountered Miss Mary Jane on the threshold. 

Had that beaming look come from the other sex, 
how would the girl's heart have been warmed, her 
spirits elated! For the widow's usually set, irresponsive 
features now more than smiled; they positively shone 
upon the other with tenderness and approval. And 
not only face but voice and gesture expressed the same 
feeling. 

"If you've been on the look-out for me, I can return 
the compliment," replied Mary Jane. "As I was saying 
to Mr. William just now, Fd be obliged to you for a 
pair or two of come-backs, as I mean to keep them." 

"You shall have your pick, then," Mrs. Luff said, 
still eyeing the dumpy, heavy-browed figure almost affec- 
tionately. Girlish sparkle and loveliness personified 
could not have more ravished her gaze. "Come any 
afternoon and choose for yourself; you'll always find me 
at home except on market-days." 

"Pm much beholden to you, I'm sure, Mrs. Luff." 

"Beholden, indeed! I'm as pleased as Punch to be 
rid of 'em," was the reply, "And stay away as long a§ 
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you please, but come when you like, that*s my way of 
givin' an invitation," she added. 

"Thank-you kindly, Til call with all the pleasure 
alive," said the young woman, qualifying her speech 
with an ungracious, "you're not one to charge me twice 
what they're worth, Pm sure." 

Far from resenting the last sentence, Mrs. Luff's face 
smiled approval. She loved a notable woman and one 
who knew the value of money. Then, nodding adieu 
to acquaintances, she passed out. 

If the other sex did not sit at Miss Mary Jane's 
feet, the adulation of her own should have made 
amends. These farming women could appreciate the 
virtue of thrift and its reward. They understood, none 
better, the qualities implied in getting, and those rarer 
still implied in non- spending. To them Miss Shel- 
drake's ten thousand pounds seemed a worthy object of 
admiration. 

Hardly had the door closed upon her than Mrs. 
Luff was joined by her sister and sister-in-law, both 
keen as herself about bringing William and the heiress 
together. 

The first naturally disliked the notion of a young 
nian turning out his stepmother, the other as naturally 
felt it high time for her nephew to be farming on his 
own account. The three elderly women were playing 
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the part of the Fates, weaving, as seemed best to them- 
selves, the woof of another's destiny. 

Outwardly they looked very much alike. Each wore 
a straw bonnet, having a deep curtain and full cap front, 
dark shawl worn V-wise, and many-tucked muslin- de- 
laine gown. Each, moreover, was hard-featured and 
ungainly. Dairy work and hobbling about on pattens 
had spoiled figures and carriage. In other respects they 
differed no less than does any human being from its 
fellow. The oldest of the party, Mrs. John Juby, had 
her sister's face with a difference, that homely humour 
from time to time softening the widow's features was 
here absent. Aunt Juby, as by courtesy William called 
her, did not exactly go through life without seeing its 
humorous side, Uved ever the mortal that did? But, 
"There's no time for nannicking* in this world," she 
would say to her mawthers, herself setting an example. 
"Men and women were born to earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow, and if the ape-tribe was not created 
by the Almighty to warn us against tomfoolery, what 
was it created for, pray?" 

Mrs. Tom Petit, William's maternal aunt, and the 
youngest of the three, as little resembled her nephew as 
she well could. Small, brisk, aggressive, his aunt Betsey, 
as folks said, must always be a' drivin' somebody, and 
hitherto she had been driving William to no purpose, 

* E»st Anglian, "toying." 
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In other words, he remained a bachelor, having tied 
himself to his stepmother's apron-string. 

"You saw, I suppose, who I was a' talkin' to just 
now?" began Mrs. Luff. 

"In course, in course," replied Mrs. Petit almost 
viciously, "but it's troyble wasted. Aye, William, you'll 
get the length of my tongue when next I come across 
you, and no mistake!" 

She dropped her voice, adding, as she looked from 
one to the other, "Ten thousand pound, Maria, ten 
thousand pound, Sarah, if a penny, and half as much 
more to come." 

"You don't suppose you're a tellin' us something 
we didn't know afore," said Mrs. Juby, "but it is as you 
say, Betsey, you may talk a black horse white before 
talkin' a man into reason." 

"She'll be snapt up afore we can turn ourselves 
round, and farms harder to get at than ever," the widow 
resumed in a voice of concern. 

"The making of him, she'd be the making of him," 
continued Betsey. "I've nothing to say against William; 
lie's steady, which is more than some young men are 
now-a-days, but he wants briskin* up, he sadly wants 
briskin' up." 

"And another thing," rejoined Mrs. Juby, "Mary 
J^e Sheldrake comes of a good stock, and, as th^ 
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saying goes, what's bred in the bone will come out in 
the flesh." 

Now it was characteristic of these matchmakers that 
although all three looked at the question from different 
points of view, not one regarded it from that of really 
vital importance, namely, the young man's happiness. 
Not that they were anything but William's warm well- 
wishers; sentiment of itself did not enter into their cal- 
culations. 

Mrs. Luff's parting whisper explained the bitterness 
animating each speaker. 

"I'll just give William a bit of my mind. It shan't 
be my fault if he runs his head against a brick wall." 

The brick wall meaning, of course, Mr. Mingaye's 
pretty windfalls. 
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CHAPTER V. 
NUTTING. 

Another buoyant, turnip-scented day! 
There was a warmth and goldenness about this 
October afternoon recalling the month that had just 
glided by, sweetest season of the year. 

Most beautiful was the contrast between the green 
and the blue, stretches of glossy-leafed turnip and 
dazzling blue sky. Nor showed the fallow less lovely 
if more subdued colour, here a cloud of delicate purple, 
there of pale orange flowerets by the thousand adorning 
the waste, as small kindnesses soften and embellish 
dull, hard lives. 

Bright as was the sunshine, a brisk breeze played 
among the fast yellowing foliage, bringing down the 
acom, prettiest, most perfect of woodland spoils, the 
horse-chestnut hardly less grateful to the eye, the beech 
"last nothing to look at but dainty of dainties to four- 
footed, snorting epicures. The leaves, too, fluttering, 
dancing, toying hither and thither, seemed rather elves 
^^ play than dead things, faded glories of the year in its 

^ fiumble Lover, \ 
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prime. Not in the spring only does the genius of glad- 
ness revisit the earth, leaving behind a golden trail ! 

"Cosset" (the Constantia would be forgotten), 
"Cosset," cried Sprite, as she shook out and folded the 
table-cloth after dinner. "Do let us go a' nutting; 
grandpa does not want us this afternoon, and it is a 
shame to stay indoors when the weather is just perfect." 

"We promised to let William take us," Cosset an- 
swered reflectively; she always weighed her words where 
William was concerned, doubtless perceiving delicate 
complications of which her half-sister was totally un- 
conscious. 

"Oh," cried Septima, with her little gesture of happy 
unconcern, "we'll find him, never fear, the nut-trees are 
close to his bean-field." 

"We had better tell grandpa. Sprite, or he will be 
wondering why we are away so long." 

"Now, Cosset, what are you thinking of? Grandpa 
by this time is sure to be fast asleep in his armchair, 
and so much the better, because if we could tell him 
he might hum and ha, you know, and once off, off 
we are." 

"Well, we can leave word with Mrs. Rouse." 

"Much better wake up grandpa and tell him we are 
setting off for London, or the moon at once ! No matter 
what we two propose, Mrs. Rouse is sure to find it high 
treason. Let us just put on our sunbonnets and slip 
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away without saying a word. She'll think weVe gone 
a' blackberrying close by." 

Expediency prevailed. That handiest doctrine was 
personified in Sprite's engaging little person, as dainty a 
vision of girlhood as could well be imagined. Nor was 
the less sparkling Dosset by any means a foil. Her 
features, on the contrary, were more regular, her figure 
more striking. About look, speech, and bearing too 
there was a quiet dignity that betokened something 
better than good birth, a character at one with itself, a 
reserve of strength alike moral and intellectual. Yet 
perhaps the reflective, self-restrained Constantia had a 
dash of sentiment and romance which the other was 
without. Both lived in a world of dreams, do eighteen 
or nineteen-year old maidens inhabit any other? The 
colouring of these day-dreams differed as their own com- 
plexions. 

Forth they sallied, blithest of the blithe. Cosset 
carrying a crooked stick and basket. Sprite's basket 
filled with seed cake. "We are sure to be hungry be- 
fore getting home," she said. 

Whilst it was ever Cosset who looked ahead where 
immaterial questions were concerned, Sprite unfailingly 
showed forethought in practical matters. When by fault 
of her's rice puddings had come to table without rice, or 
the tea-pot without tea-leaves, some little excitement had 
caused the omission. Narrowed down to immediate and 
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individual emergencies, her instinct of self-preservation 
rarely failed. 

Behind the little row of semi-genteel cottages lay 
field upon field with footpaths across and cart-tracks 
alongside. Despite an unbroken level the landscape was 
of singular sweetness-. Here, the ploughman turned up 
the rich brown soil, his flaxen-maned reddish-coated 
team, none handsomer in England, standing out against 
the bright blue sky. There, weed-burners were at work, 
bluish wreaths of smoke curling above the thickly massed 
hedges. Elsewhere sheets of pale amber-coloured stover 
led into pightles, those enclosed meadows of lushest grass 
in which steers, buds as they were called in these parts, 
and young colts, frolicked in company. For quiet as 
was the scene, it teemed with life. High over head 
cawed the rooks. Swallows wheeled hither and thither 
preparing for flight From every bush came chirp and 
twitter of hedgelings, redbreast and sparrow enlivening 
the way. 

"There is William! I felt sure that we should find 
him without any trouble," cried Sprite. "William, we 
want you badly," she shouted. 

The young farmer was just turning into a bean- 
field, rake on shoulder. His men were busy carting 
beans, last crop of the year, and, having no other job in 
Jiand, he had set out with the intention of helping to 
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rake behind the waggon. But he could very well be 
spared, and right joyfully did he obey the summons. 

"We are not hindering you?" asked Cosset 

"What are you a' talkin' about?" was the reply, 
spoken as it might have been years before. "Why, 
Miss Cosset, you know as well as I do that there's no- 
thin' pendin' abroad at this time of the year. If I were 
a' shockin' sheaves now you might have said that." 

William was the only person besides grandpa privi- 
leged to use the pet names of childhood. Neither Cosset 
nor Sprite had the heart to suggest the unfamiliar and 
distant Septima and Constantia. And as Sprite would 
observe to her half-sister rather pertly, "It really doesn't 
in the least matter what William calls us, you see. He 
knows that he is not our equal — in station and bringing 
up, I mean." 

The "Miss" just now was purely William's own 
initiative, but as often as not omitted by him when no 
one else was by. 

"Oh! but you would have come all the same," said 
Sprite, her mingled praise and rebuke making the young 
man blush with pleasure. 

They started for the nut-trees, William, rake on 
shoulder, walking between the pair, homeliest figure 
looking homelier still thus accompanied. There was an 
airy grace about both sisters, an ease and bewitchingness 
of manner wholly absent in country belles, Familiarity 
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of farmhouse coquettes would have taken quite another 
form, and affected him very differently. And William, 
with the rest of farming folk, held the class above him 
in positive veneration. 

"Eddicated, highly connected people, why I can tell 
'em a mile off," even his stepmother would say, the 
worthy woman being less endowed with the faculty of 
respect than most. Cosset and Sprite had been to a 
boarding-school, and could play the pianoforte. Mr. 
Mingaye, who came from the shires, was not only in 
holy orders and a book-learned man, but of good family. 
A gulf divided William from these merry nutters, but 
a gulf to-day and on many a day bridged over and for- 
gotten. 

In this out-of-door life his relations to the sisters 
were entirely reversed. Indoors he was the shy, shame- 
faced, almost obsequious retainer, something between a 
henchman and a hanger-on. Abroad he was the oracle, 
the teacher, the looked-up-to upon every occasion. It 
was William this, William that, all the way. 

"Grandpa will be sure to ask us what we have seen 
and heard; he says that girls who live in the country 
ought to know all about farming and such things," 
Sprite said innocently, the old clergyman's real motive 
never having so much as dawned upon her mind. 

So William must inform them when he would set 
about turnip-pulling and potato-clamping, when wheat- 
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sowing would begin, and so on, and so on, to say 
nothing of answering their own random questions, now 
Cosset, now Sprite convicted of laughable blunder, the 
pair no more disconcerted at such exposure than William 
at his own in their little parlour. The tit-for-tat was 
complete. William had never heard till the other day 
of Plutarch's Lives and Doctor Johnson, Mr. Mingaye's 
daily readings to the pair. Sprite and Cosset now 
learned for the first time that wheat is not sown in 
spring with mustard and cress. Perhaps neither the 
one nor the other felt very keen about improving their 
minds, but the tongue wags when the heart is light. 
What topic comes up chance-wise matters little. 

They had now reached a break in the level land. 
Wedged between meeting fields here lay a little pool 
set round by woodland, the whole as lovely a nook as 
the sun shone on that October afternoon. Crystal-clear 
was the lakelet amid the willows, in its depths from 
hour to hour being mirrored countless beautiful things, 
rosy cloud, flashing wing, and twilight star. But for the 
birds, all was very still, and so secure felt these in their 
haunt that they disported themselves despite intruders, 
kingfisher, yellow-hammer, and wag- tail, the place was 
alive with them. Veritable aviary from end to end, this 
Suffolk of the olden time! 

"We two may as well wait here whilst William 
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gathers the nuts," quoth Sprite, squatting down on the 
turf. "I so love to watch the wag-tails." 

"Getting other people to do your work for you, you 
mean," Cosset replied good-naturedly ironic. "Don't be 
so lazy, but come and hold the basket for us." 

"In a minute or two, then," was the reply; Sprite's 
minutes under such circumstances being generally pretty 
long. 

"Lor% let her be," William put in with an adoring 
look at the truant and another equally fond at the 
monitress. "Come along. Miss Cosset, we'll fill the 
basket fast enough without her." Which attitude he 
found most engaging, that of Cosset's helpfulness or her 
sister's playful command, he could not for the life of 
him have determined. Truth to tell, if ever swain had 
fallen in love with two maidens at the same time, that 
swain was William Luff. Now, Cosset's demure little 
assumption of wisdom and forethought delighted him 
beyond measure, now Sprite's air of the superior young 
lady enchanted him no less, and what perfection the 
one lacked the other possessed. Cosset's reasonableness 
more than made up for her sister's giddy flights. Sprite's 
unclouded gaiety counterbalanced her sister's proneness 
to reflection. Subtly too, yet, may be, unconsciously, 
the pair ever atoned for mutual shortcomings. Did 
Sprite forget to put rice in the rice pudding. Cosset was 
sure to hit upon a substitute for grandpa's dinner. Did 
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Cosset too silently pursue her crewel work in the evening, 
Sprite would enliven the old clergyman with prattle, or 
merry tunes on the piano. 

This afternoon two incidents occurred, plunging 
William deeper and deeper still in the double infatua- 
tion, binding him faster with two-fold spell. 

The little hazel-wood lay behind the pool, on the 
hither side of a ditch separating it from the field-path, 
one of those broad grassy dykes country people bestride 
without a second thought. William was over in a trice, 
and, planting one foot firmly a step lower down, he en- 
couraged his companion to follow. 

"Cop* me your basket, then one, two, three, jump!" 
he cried, holding out his five-fingered hand. 

Cosset obeyed; but, nimblest of the nimble, some- 
how or other she missed her mark. Instead of being 
landed on the opposite bank, she had dragged William 
down, falling in his arms as he vainly tried to avert the 
mishap. Mishap it was only in name! Beyond tearing 
her frock, staining green her sunbonnet, and just a bit 
of a scare, Cosset got no harm, whilst to William the 
moment was ecstatic. What were a few scratches, a 
nasty bump or two, even something near a sprain, to 
the reward? For Cosset's delicate cheek had touched 
his, by sheer accident he had held her against his heart, 

» 

* past Anglian, "Jo throw," 
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willy-nilly, she had lain in his arms for a few inter 
able seconds. 

That naughty Sprite! Instead of rushing for 
with both hands extended to help her sister, she f 
the spectacle as diverting as that of the wag-tails, 
if anything could have ruffled William's temper just 
it was the mischievous little laugh from the banl? 
posite. 

"Have a care, you'll be mocked yourself next ti 
he said by way of reproach. Before Sprite's obd 
little heart could be melted the pair had scramble 
the surface. Cosset shaking her dress, William, stil 
out with Sprite, muttering to himself as he flicked 
and grass from his own garments. Then all 
skirted the copse, forcing a way through the other 
and right merrily their nutting went on. Could it in 
be otherwise? The day, like themselves, was rac 
Joy was in every sight and sound. Overhead glow 
warm, exhilarating sky, through the thickly inters 
leaves tingled golden light. And as if in sympathy 
happy souls, from neighbouring trees the stock- 
cooed caressingly, and the tap, tap of the wood-p< 
made cheerful refrain. Everything favoured the w 
landers. Had there been fewer nuts, they would 
wearied in the search, had there been more, there w 
have been no search at all. But it was, "Oh, Wil 
look here." "Oh, Cosset, look there." "Oh, Miss Sj 
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don't you wish you may reach yonder cluster?" and so 
on, joyous cry, triumphant shout, and playful challenge 

all the while! 

Sprite was the only one of the three whose high 
spirits ever get the better of discretion. She must ever 
be venturesome, agog to outdo her companions, in some 
way or other, top of the tree. And so to-day this 
special bit of wood could not satisfy her ambition. She 
felt sure that they were wasting their time; higher up 
the boughs would show as many nuts again. Step by 
step she now left the businesslike William and Cosset 
behind, her singing gradually becoming fainter, as that 
of a robin flitting away from the wayfarer. A few 
minutes later the warble ceased and there came instead 
a piercing little shriek, followed by "William, Cosset, 
Cosset, WilHam!" 

Dropping rake and basket, the two made what haste 
they could through tangled brushwood and thickly im- 
branched hazel trees. At the extreme end of the spinny 
^bey found Sprite in a situation as perilously romantic 
in a double sense as coquette and adorer could have 
teired. But Sprite was no coquette where the young 
farmer was concerned. The difference between them 
^be felt to be too great. Instead, therefore, of welcom- 

• 

^^% a predicament, under certnin circumstances the most 
^^licious imaginable, her cheeks flamed as much with 
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mortification as with fear, her voice took a tone rather 
of command than entreaty. 

"Get me down, William; get me down, oh! oh!" 
Truth to tell she was as near, if not drowning, at 
least a head over heel ducking, as mortal well could be. 
In her thirst for distinction and adventure she had forced 
her way through a comer of the thicket, for the first 
time she felt convinced, as she afterwards said, pene- 
trated by human foot. One piece of daring leads to 
another. Having boldly explored a woodland fastness 
she bethought herself of a cosy niche for her nut 
gathering. But without a compass it is not easy to 
know one's bearings in a wood. When triumphantly 
Sprite had made an armchair of willow boughs she had 
no idea that they overhung the pool, nor till that mo- j 
ment had she any adequate notion of her own weight ! 
and the corresponding resistance of willow boughs. 
Ominously these now swayed in one direction, no less 
ominously the hazel branches eluded her grasp in an- 
other. There she sat, as she thought in deadliest peril, 
screaming, weeping, trembling. 

Never flew knight-errant more alertly to the rescue 
of his lady love. And there was no help for it from. 
Sprite's point of view, no ungilding of the ginger-bread- 
from William's! The only possible means of delivery^ 
lay in those strong arms now thrown round her, brin^ — 
ing her to the ground ^s a nurse carries a baby. Whil^^^ 
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Sprite was herself in a moment, William now trembled 
from head to foot. Was it that an element of real 
danger agitated him, or that such nearness to Sprite's 
burning tear-wet cheeks and clinging little person moved 
him more than the more beautiful but calmer burden of 
half an hour before? Most likely he did not know him- 
self. There he stood, wiping the perspiration from his 
brow, looking positively dazed. 

"William said your turn to be mocked would come 
next," Cosset said, as she smoothed down her sister's 
frock and straightened her sunbonnet, "but you might 
have been drowned, you know. How could you be so 
silly?" 

"There, don't take on. Sprite," William put in 

soothingly. The young lady was really herself again, 

but outraged dignity exacted a few tears. "Shall I hie 

home and fetch you a drop of wine?" he added, with 

affectionate concern. 

Sprite shook her head. Cosset produced her scent- 
bottle, and suggested a meal of seed-cake. They soon 
found a sunny slope outside the wood. William fetched 
tbimblefuls of water from a runlet close by. 

The young farmer recovered self-possession, the sisters 
^eir spirits, and the afternoon closed merrily as it had 
begun. 
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CHAPTER VL 
WORDS OUT OF SEASON. 

No sooner did William scrape his high-lows at the 
back-house door than out came Mrs. Luff in high dudgeon. 

"LorM William, where in the world have you been 
all this while? Dick couldn't find feather nor bone of 
you anywhere, and Miss Sheldrake was here after the 
come-backs." 

"Well, she didn't go out of her beat for nothing 
William made answer drily. "Leastways Pm not a 
come-back." 

"You're main right there, but we've been a' callin' 
you all the while," his stepmother said with a twinkle in 
her eye; the play on words pleased her. 

William looked up knowingly. From hobble-dehoy- 
hood it had been a case of perpetual parry and thrust 
between the two. By dint of never yielding an inch, 
unless minded to do so, he had however contrived to 
hold his own, and, although Mrs. Luff was equally 
tenacious of will, she believed in the old saw — Brag is a 
good dog, but Holdfast is better. 
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"You said you should be a helpin' with the beans," 
she began, eyeing him in turn. 

"If so be that you Ye bent upon learnin' where I was 
I can tell you, mother, Pve been a* nuttin' with Mr. 
Mingaye's young ladies." 

"Young ladies! My! William — " but Mrs. Lufif 
stopped short, for Lyd, the maid, just came from the 
neat-house with her foaming pails. The mistress followed 
her into the dairy and began to fleet the morning's milk. 
William busied himself with the pigs' evening meal. 
Carefully, as if the daintiest possible feeders were con- 
cerned, he now mixed the flet milk and barley meal, 
nicely adjusting the component parts, stirring the whole 
till the proper degree of creaminess was attained. No 
greater mistake than to suppose the pig an undiscriminat- 
ing, wholly uncritical animal; none fonder of clean food, 
fresh straw, and merry sunshine than he, and none grate- 
fuller for all in his own pathetic unmusical way! 

Having done with the pigs, William next took a 
general look round, then, quitting the farmyard, he locked 
up granary and gig house before going indoors to tea. 
That usually pleasant repast seemed less inviting than it 
was wont to do. Well, he knew that he should get to- 
night, as the sa)dng went, the length of a woman's 
tongue. But, as he said to himself, "when mother takes 
on, what goes in at the tap comes out at the bunghole," 
in other words^ in at one ear and out at the other, 
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And perhaps these little discussions, warm although 
they were, showed the pair at their best. Both displayed 
such eagerness to get at the other's meaning, to know 
exactly how they stood before they had done. If two 
people, moreover, faring from day to day in company, 
should never disagree, their brains would soon become 
of no earthly use, either to themselves or to anyone 
else. 

The little keeping-room, with its bright fire and tea- 
table, wore a cheerful look, of glossiest brown apple 
turnovers and rusks, comforting the savour of hot toast. 
And after his preliminary bit of Derby cheese and beaker 
of sparkling "old harvest," William felt courageous enough 
for anything. 

"Mn Mingaye's young ladies, indeed!" began Mrs. 
Luff. "If they don't know better, you ought to, at your 
age, but I can smell a rat as well as anyone, and I can 
see plain enough how things are workinM" 

William dropped his knife, looking his stepmother 
full in the face. "As true as I sit here, mother, I no 
know more what you're a' drivin' at than a new born 
babe." 

"Oh, I speak in parables, do I? Well, here is the 
truth, plain as a pikestaff. No beating about the bush 
for me. The old parson then — not that I've a word to 
say against him — is as pleased as Punch to see you 
always a' runnin' after his granddaughters, and if you 
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took one or t'other to church he'd be fit to jump over 
the moon." 

William's complexion, never of the ruddiest, deepened 
in tone, but, as usual, he let his stepmother have her 
say. He was one of few words, she of many, and grave 
arguments between them were generally conducted thus. 
Each by turns unburdened their mind, but after quite 
different fashion. 

"I'm not as I say for backbitin' or slanderin' Mr. 
Mingaye, or, for the matter of that, anyone else. At his 
age, with one foot, as you may say, in the grave, it is 
only natvural that he should think of those poor little 
mawthers, brought up as ladies and not a penny to bless 
themselves with, and their father, a sea-fearing man, 
perhaps already taken prisoner by Chinese pirates or 
picked to the bone by sharks. Blind as a bat you must 
be sure-ly, if you can't see that you're on the highroad 
to ruin. Are you ready for your tea?" 

She paused to fill her teacup, then resumed with 
unabated vigour: — 

"Now, don't go for to think that I'm only afeared 
of being turned out neck and crop. Every dog must 
have his day, and what with the stiffness in my joints 
and the rheumatics that takes me in winter, I'd as lief 
make way for another as not; I'm no nip-cheese, none 
can say it of me, but I've never spent sixpence where a 
fourpenny bit would do; and the little I've laid by out 

A Humble Lover, $ 
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of my egg and butter money, with Uncle Sam's legaqr, 
would keep me respectable at Ipswich." 

"There, mother, hold your nonsense, do." 

"And it's high time for you to take a wife, if so be 
you ever do," Mrs. Luff continued, paying no attention 
whatever to the interruption. "But just you dwell on it, 
William. Where would you be ten years hence if you 
went and married a girl unable to put her hands into 
cold water, always a' playin' the pianoforty, or a' readin' 
books, and with a sister, and who knows how many 
other relations besides to keep? It would be a case of 
your nose on the grindstone all your days, and if you 
didn't soon break, it would be because the Almighty 
has a kindness for fools. There's another thing, but 
men never have an eye in the back of their heads where 
a female is concerned. What would a poor lady marry 
you for, what, pray? For a house and home, and 
naught else, as you'd soon find out, to your cost. Why, 
a plain farmer like yourself would be about as well sorted 
with one of the Miss Mingaye's as a cart-horse harnessed 
with a high stepper." 

Even that cruel, albeit well-intentioned taunt, did not 
at once unlock William's lips. Quietly, but dispiritedly^ 
he ate and drank, expecting more. 

Mrs. Luff, however, now awaited an answer. 

"Well?" said she. 
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"All I can say is that you put things into my head 

which I should never dream on " 

"Oh! such being the case, 1*11 put something more. 
No time like the present moment, as the man said who 
sat down to roast pork and apple sauce the day before 
he was hanged. And our tongues runnin' upon 

matrimony " 

"Your tongue maybe, mother, but mine isn't. Pd 
as lief be hanged myself as marry against my will," at 
last William blurted out, he knew so well what was 
coming. 

Mrs. Luff, full to overflowing with her own counsel, 
did not notice, or at least interpret, the exceeding bitter- 
ness of her stepson's sarcasm. Rough and ready, warm- 
hearted, but utterly lacking sentiment, she had no idea 
of giving pain. She only wanted to open his eyes, and 
this she was doing with a vengeance. 

"Don't tell me that, William. What would become 
of you without a wife when I'm dead and gone? And 
as I was a' sayin' just now, what with the stiffness in my 
joints and that, I shall soon not be worth my salt in this 

here house " 

"I wouldn't talk that foolish if I was you, mother." 
"Now," Mrs. Luff went on, with infinite gusto, plung- 
ing into the heart of her subject, "if you want one of a 
thousand, there's Mary Jane Sheldrake, a notable young 
woman, I'll answer for it, she's been brought up in the 



* 
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right school for that, and with ten thousand pounds of 

her own " 

"She wouldn*t have me, that's certain sure," William 
put in, glib his tongue on a sudden as her own. Never 
before had his personal defects worn quite an engaging 
aspect. "A poor cripple " 

"Lor', William, no one would ever notice that you'd 
only one thumb unless told beforehand, and if you're 
not so handsome as some, Mary Jane is nothing to look 
at either. It's six of one and half a dozen of t'other." 

"You have hit the right nail on the head there," 
laughed William, again bitterly sarcastic. 

"You'll do as you like, in course," Mrs. Luff wound 
up with — she saw that she should get no more out of 
her stepson to-night. Never before had she seen him 
so unargumentative. "I think I've said enough," she 
added, as she rose from the tea-table. 

"Yes, you've said enough," was William's sphinx- 
like reply. 

And more than enough for his peace. Hardly an- 
other word did the two interchange before bidding each 
other good-night; but, noticing his preoccupied look, 
Mrs. Luff felt great satisfaction. She had opened his 
eyes, she thought, as indeed she had done, although 
not quite in the sense entertained by herself. 

It was one speech, and one speech above all others, 
that he could not get out of his mind, that stinging 
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simile of a cart-horse harnessed with a high stepper 
galled and rankled. He felt the truth, the cruel, un- 
assailable truth of it, the deep meaning hid in jest. 
What, indeed, had an uncouth, unschooled fellow like 
himself in common with Mr. Mingaye*s delicate, genteelly- 
reared granddaughters? The question came with all 
the greater force and pungency as, from his stepmother's 
point of view, it had never occurred to him before. She 
had, indeed, put things into his head he should never 
have dreamed of. The more he pondered her words 
the more he wondered at his own blindness and folly. 
Was he not like him spoken of in proverb whose "heart 
proclaimeth foolishness?" And if he went on as he 
had begun, must not the upshot be mortification past 
bearing — a sorry plight nothing could mend? Then 
came back the hap of that sweet afternoon, the thrill 
upon thrill of new, exquisite, yet not wholly untroubled 
feeling. Maybe, he now reasoned with himself, he 
should thereby have been made wise in time without 
any interference on his stepmother's side. Anyhow, he 
saw two paths lay before him, the one leading to igno- 
minious discomfiture, the other not to a Heaven upon 
earth certainly, but sharing ups and downs with the 
common lot. Musing, weighing, deciding thus, he was 
like a man with a diseased limb. " Off with that limb 
or the disease will eat you up," had said the leech. 
"Then th^ worse for me," would be patient's first reply- 
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Homely commonsense, the instinct of self-preservation 
and manly pride eventually got the day. Before William 
Luff closed his eyes he was resolute. It should be with 
him a case of kill or cure. He would set up a wall 
between himself and the land of Will o' the Wisps and 
Jack a' Lanterns. And as upon a decision, however 
unwelcome, even highly-strung natures can compose 
themselves, so the sturdy young farmer soon fell into a 
sound restorative sleep. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
WILLIAM CLEANS fflS GIG. 

Light land, heavy land, and mixed soil fanners 
were not the only distinctions in use. Subtle and many 
were the shades dividing one class from another. First 
and foremost came the practical standard. One man 
farmed high, another kept his land clean as your hand, 
a third was a fair-weather farmer, in other words, ever 
at the mercy of times and seasons. Then there were 
gentlemen farmers, or those who held large occupations, 
for the most part belonging to landowning families and 
Hving in comparatively genteel style; next came the 
average, occupiers on long leases of middling sized 
farms, men in circumstances, as the saying went, "sound, 
stock, lock, and barrel." Last followed the small, very 
small body, of two or three horse farmers, "pork and 
what farmers," as they were somewhat superciliously 
called, tenants of thirty or forty acres, obliged to con- 
tent themselves with pork for dinner and what they 
could get besides. 

Mrs. Luff and William, in more respects than one, 
belonged to the mean; they did not farm high, nor on 
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a larger scale than their neighbours, they affected ao 
gentility, and, with regard to money matters, were held 
to be "tight as a drum," an expression denoting solvency 
itself. 

Dwelling-houses sorted with extent of occupation. 
Thus, whilst with three or four hundred acres often 
went some fine old manor house, formerly residence of 
squire or owner, these two lived in a plain, whitewashed 
gabled building only reached by a wooden cartway, or 
drift. A horsepond on one side, farm buildings on the 
other, at the back, orchard and stackyard, a tiny flower 
garden in front, such a description might have answered 
for dozens of homesteads hereabouts, and if beauty and 
picturesqueness were wanting, homely charms abounded. 
Rustic sights and sounds met eye and ear. Perched on 
the orchard wall sat the beautiful grey and white guinea 
fowls uttering the plaintive note, "Come back, come 
back," which has here given them their name. Strik- 
ingly contrasted with these were the hens and cocks, 
their gay plumage flashing in the sun, no less so their 
notes so brisk, so full of self-confidence. And all the 
while echoed the thresher's flail on the barn-floor, that, 
too, a cheerful sound recalling the Scriptural promise 
that seed-time and harvest shall not fail from the earth. 

"Lawks a mussy me! William, what in the world are 
you a' cleanin' the gig for to-day?" 

There were certain rules in every well-ordered farm- 
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house that, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
altered not; one of these was that gig-cleaning should 
take place on market-days, the forenoon ever being 
devoted either by master or man to that long and 
laborious task. What then was Mrs. Luff's astonishment 
next day to see William prepare for Tuesday's job on 
a Saturday morning, thus anticipating things in a manner 
startlingly unusual? 

"GkK)dness, gracious me! William," she added, put- 
ting her head out of the back-house door, "one might 
think we were bidden to a fun'ral." 

"Or a weddin'," answered the young man with an 
air that passed muster for hilarity, although never 
throughout his life had he felt so reckless, so unlike 
himself. 

"You're a' goin' somewhere?" she asked. 

"Pll tell you where this time to-morrow," he replied, 
in the same would-be jocular tone. 

The widow withdrew chuckling to herself. "Sure 
enough," she thought, "he's goin' to hear what his uncle 
Sam thinks about Mary Jane — and the best thing he 
can do." Well pleased at the result of her devices so 
lar she determined to say no more. The twelve o'clock 
Qinner passed off as usual, except that William's manner 
^3s a trifle hoity-toity, much of one who has taken too 
"iuch harvest beer. If Mrs, Luff could keep her own 
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counsel so could he, not a syllable dropped from his 
lips concerning that gig-cleaning and the motive thereof. 

"Humph!" was all the mistress said as they quitted 
the table, "you'll be back in time to pay the men, I 
s*pose?" 

"There's another here who can do that as well as 
I, anyhow," William replied, evidently minded to be 
riddlesome, then, fetching his shaving -mug and hot 
water, he went to his bedchamber, putting on black 
cloth surtout and trousers for all the world as if it were 
Sunday or market-day. 

Once abroad and well away from the farm, his 
countenance entirely changed. The mask fell, he looked 
himself again, but a self of much more than ordinary 
purpose and resolve, a self hardened against faltering or 
shilly-shally. 

For a moment, no more, did he waver. Turning 
out of the turn-pike road he got a back view of the 
curate's cottage, and from the bit of green behind two 
sun-bonnets nodded gaily, two hands beckoned. The 
sisters had plainly something to say to him, and wanted 
his company. 

With a shake of the head he drove on, shutting 
out sweet, engaging thoughts, the charms of that wood- 
land ride quite lost upon him. For here one by-road 
led into another, every inch of the way brilliant ass- 
October suns could make it, on every bush that cheeriest:^- 
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of wayside songster, the robin, he "that loveth to main- 
tain a kind of sociableness with men." 

The Sheldrakes belonged to the genteeler class of 
farmers, and Miss Mary Jane now reigned as mistress in 
a much smarter and more modem house than Mrs. 
Luff's. The approach, too, was superior. Horse-pond, 
farm buildings, and stackyard lay behind, a neat garden 
plot with carriage drive in front, and, being no relation, 
and not come upon farming business, being also in a 
frame of mind quite above false shame or timidity, 
William boldly drew up to the front door. 

Having first run round to warn the maids, a little 

back-house* boy came forward, assuring William that 

Missus had just dressed herself and was in the keeping 

room. "And I can hold the boss, sir, as well as a 

hudderen," added the urchin, his eyes twinkling at 

the thought of his coming fourpenny bit, or, maybe, 

sixpence. 

A minute more and there bustled forth a strapping 
mawther who, without ado, hustled him into the best 
parlour, saying, before she slammed the door: 

"I may as well tell her what you've come arter." 
Impolite as the remark may sound in modern ears, 
1^ reality it was nothing of the kind. Callers and 
visiting-cards were unknown in farmhouses of that day. 

* East Anglian, boy, employed in the back-house; farm scul- 
lion. 
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The good wench naturally supposed William to be there 
on business, perhaps about the colts missus wanted to 
be rid of, or, maybe, about some haulm: farmers often 
obliged each other in such matters. 

"My name is Luff, that'll do," William repUed, 
putting down his hat and planting himself before the 
fireplace. 

The best parlour sorted with keeping-room and bed- 
chambers; being severely practical, little or nothing was 
there in the way of adornment or luxury. The high- 
backed sofa with black horsehair upholstery and elbow 
chairs to match suggested no afternoon nap or cosy 
confab, rather upright backs and solemn faces, and will- 
reading after a funeral. 

On the mantelpiece were lacquer spill-cases, candle- 
sticks and snuffers with tray, above these, shining down, 
beatific visage, if ever any existed, the king-like, all- 
glorious physiognomy of his Majesty George the Fourth! 
Other works of art there were none, but a few books 
lay on the card-tables to right and left of the fireplace. 
Miss Mary Jane's prizes at the boarding school, and 
now never looked into from year to year. Keepsakes, 
Elegant Extracts, and poetry books by no means de- 
serving such neglect. Many of the gilt-edged, frivolous 
looking volumes contained classic gems and exquisite 
steel engravings, as little appreciated here as if their 
owners had never learned the cross-row. The Bible, 
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the Ready Reckoner, and Old Moore, being more or 
less used, always remained in the keeping-room. 

Miss Sheldrake now appeared; she had dressed for 
the day, and in brown stuff gown, black silk apron, turn- 
down white collar and green neck-ribbon, looked a neat 
little body enough, not wholly uncomely either. A sun- 
shiny glance from under those meeting eyebrows, a 
heart-warmed heart-warming smile of the heavy mouth, 
and she would have been positively lovable. 

"I hope I see you well, Mr. Luff; wilj you come into 
the keeping-room?" she said, leading the way. 

Before greeting her visitor, Mary Jane had given 
orders, and on the table now stood a decanter of port- 
wine, two glasses, and a plate of plum-cake, the staple 
regale upon such occasions. Tea never appeared till 
the chief labours of the day were over, namely, between . 
five and six o'clock. A small economical fire burned 
in the grate, for folks, whether ten thousand pounders, 
or pork and what farmers ever studied thrift, and the 
3ir of the place, if not exhilarating, was at least com- 
fortable. 

"Mrs. Luff wants to know if the come-backs arrived 
safe, I see," the young woman said as she filled the 
glasses, "you may tell her they're as perky as possible, 
and here's your very good health, Mr. Luff, and her's 
likewise," she added, toasting him as she sat 

"Miss Sheldrake, I drink towards you," William 
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replied; then she handed the cake, and both munched 
a piece amicably. First-rate cake it was, of a quality 
wholly obsolete in these degenerate days. 

"YouUl find them a bit picksome with their food — 
the come-backs, I mean," the wooer began, not in the 
very least abashed; as he afterwards expressed it, not 
bulls of Bashan would have made him turn a hair, so 
thoroughly had he braced himself for the bout. "But 
you may be surprised to hear. Miss Sheldrake, that I 
did not come on mother's business, but my own, though 
for the matter of that, what's mine is hers. And if the 
truth must be told," he went on, the port- wine and 
plum-cake perhaps imparting extra spirit, "she's to 
blame for the liberty I am taking " 

He rose from his chair, plumped his glass on to the 
table, then flicking the crumbs of cake from waistcoat 
and trousers into the fireplace reseated himself and con- 
tinued : 

"You see. Miss Sheldrake, mother is no longer as 
young as she was, and what with the stiffness in her 
joints and the rheumatics that take her so sharp ia 
winter, she can't hop about so nimble as she used to 
do, and wants to see me married and settled so tha^t:^ 
she could give up altogether, and she put it into my 
head, for I should never have been that bold myseX^f 
to ask you pat, will you be the one to go to churci^ 
with me?" 
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By this time Mary Jane had finished her own cake 
also, and rising, shook her little black silk apron into 
the fender, then, collected as William himself, resuming 
her seat 

"I should let you know," he began again, seeing 
that she was not quite ready with an answer, "though 
perhaps it*s stale news Tm tellin' you, if so be that 
mother does give up, I take over the farm, stock, crop, 
and valuation, but, as I said just now," he added, "it's 
a great liberty Pm takin*, for which I hope I shall be 
excused." 

Now, stolid as were Miss Sheldrake's features, Wil- 
liam's declaration not a whit changing her expression, 
she was nevertheless hovering between two decisions, 
confronted by a dilemma. With the swiftness of light- 
ning an array of diametrically opposed arguments pre- 
sented themselves to her mind. Accept William, at 
least she should not die an old maid; refuse him, she 
should enjoy the enviable prestige of having been wooed 
in vain. Everybody, of course, would know that William 
had asked her, and the girl wanted by one man is pretty 
sure to be wanted by two. Again, just as under-sized, 
ordinary looking men always covet a fine figure of a 
^oman for a wife, so, like all very plain women, Mary 
J^e had long ago set her mind upon a spark. "None 
of your sorry scrubs for me," again and again she had 
^d to herself, "if with all my money I can't get a 
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dashing fellow for a husband, Til let the menfolk 
be." 

There was no time for beating about the bush, and 
Miss Sheldrake never did things by halves. She was 
main set, as folks said of her, swift to deliberate, firm 
in her decisions. 

"Make my respects to your mother, Pm sure her 
meaning was good," she now said; having been to a 
boarding-school, Miss Mary Jane spoke rather less rustic- 
ally than her neighbours, "and I wish you health and 
prosperity, Mr. Luff, but I'm not bent upon changing 
my situation just at present" 

William was up like a shot, the young man's face 
positively beamed; never did a maiden's yea render her 
so adorable as this one's nay in his eyes. He held out 
his hand. 

"No offence, I hope. Miss Sheldrake? I told mother 
I wasn't half good enough for you, but no offence, I 
hope?" 

She held out her hand in return, and so plump 
and soft and warm it was and so friendly its little 
squeeze now, that William became almost lover-Kke. 
Indeed, that point-blank, matter-of-fact refusal had 
made the position quite dangerous. A little more^ 
and he would have found himself trying to melt hex" 
heart. 

"I felt that all along, I mean what I said about yoxx 
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being a sight deal too good for me, now Pm sure of it; 
but pleased as Punch am I that you haven't taken my 
comin' amiss. But Tve kept you already long enough," 
he added, with another handshake, "and I must be 
gettin' home to pay the men." 

He was out of the house, in his gig, and on his 
way home in a jiffy, the back-house boy, to his immense 
surprise, not receiving a fourpenny bit, nor even a six- 
pence, but a whole shilUng, the first coin of such 
magnitude that he had ever possessed, perhaps dreamed 
of possessing. 

In too exalted a frame of mind to snail along, hav- 
ing to draw aside now for a turnip-cart, now for a muck- 
waggon, William quitted the lanes, betaking himself to 
the turnpike road. The distance was thus prolonged a 
couple of miles, but the road was much more suited to 
his present mood. Over the straight smooth highway 
he bowled as if for a wager. From the manner in which 
he flourished his whip and dashed past this vehicle and 
that, strangers must have thought him drunk or beside 
himself. And in very truth he was both. His brain 
reeled with a sense of recovered freedom, the common 
air seemed intoxicating. And although he passed by 
the curate's cottage he hardly glanced towards the little 
garden. Plenty of time now for enchantments from 
which a couple of hours before he had held himself 
shut out for ever. 

^ Humble Lover, ^ 
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As indeed he turned the sharp corner by the toll- 
bar he only just escaped dire mishap. An inch nearer 
the gate, and he must have been sent sprawling, perhaps 
putting an end not only to courtship, but to his mortal 
career. 

No wonder that Mrs. Pipe, the toll-gate keeper, a 
deep woman, and, as neighbours said, a rare hand at 
"expoundin*," looked after him with a air of concern. 

"Mr. William in drink?" she muttered to herself, 
"who*d have thought it, but thus is prophecy fulfilled. 
*Show not thy valiantness in wine, for wine hath destroyed 
many!*" 



CHAPTER VIIL 
PAY-DAY. 

"So you've come back before dark, have you? Then 
you didn't find your Uncle Sam at home?" 

"Who said that I was bound for Uncle Sam's? Not 
I, leastways." 

So elated was William's air that Mrs. Luff's heart 
gave a great leap. 

"Well, as you're in time to pay the men, I'll go and 
fleet the milk," she said, turning on her heel. 

In the dairy Mrs. Luff's behaviour matched her step- 
son's. She seemed more in the humour to dance a jig 
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than to go through a task requiring minute attention. 
One moment she chuckled, the next she laughed aloud, 
now she uttered an exclamation of content, and now she 
actually wiped away a joyful tear. 

"Why, what a fool I have been sure-ly!" she mused, 
"I might have known what he was after. No milksop, 
my Bill, as Tm always a* sayin', though he does look 
that gabpsh sometimes, you'd declare he couldn't say 
boh ! to a goose." 

Meantime William set about the business of paying 
in a humour as frolicsome as her own, thereby puzzling 
his men not a little. 

As a rule, between the quality and their lacqueys 
existed no wider gulf than between farmers and their 
home-folk; whilst many a good master could hardly 
better his ploughman in the matter of schooling, whilst 
year in and year out they were thrown together, hail- 
fellow-well-met they never were. By the men pleasantry 
would have been regarded as mocking and jeering, by 
the master as unbecoming and low. 

What, then, was everybody's surprise when to-night 

William had a jest for all, when the turning over of his 

Ready Reckoner or the fumbling in his money-bag 

afforded occasion for a sly wink or merry smirk? And 

such a countenance as his admirably lent itself to 

grimace. With this fit upon him he became wholly 

irresistible. Soon the place resounded with laughter, the 

6* 
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mawthers, of course, quitting dairy and kitchen to enjoy 
the fun. 

A curious picture was that back-house thus animated. 
The big fireplace, over which daily swung a boilerful 
of pork and dumplings, still sent forth a cheerful flame. 
On a copper-hd by William's side stood a chamber 
lantern, by the light of which he reckoned up and told 
his money. In a semicircle before him stood the 
labourers, able-bodied men, three-quarter men, and 
hudderens, those who earned the maximum nine shillings 
a week, and those who thought themselves lucky to get 
the minimum, six. Neither ill-favoured nor uncomely 
for the most part were these makers of furrows and 
threshers on the floor. Hard fare and labours a-field 
from the time they were breeched might have spoilt 
their gait and roughened their features, but from churlish- 
ness and class hatred they were absolutely free. God 
Almighty had made rich and poor, and to the end of 
the world rich and poor would there be, some faring on 
flick* and cabbage, others on roast-beef and plum- 
pudding. Here began and ended their artless philo- 
sophy. 

"Come, Master Worth," began William, to an an- 
cient, wizen-faced little old man, whose lot, perhaps, had 
been the hardest of any present, but whose proud boast 

* Fat salt pork. 
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it was that in to the House* he had never been, and 
into the House never would go, no, not if he knew it ! 
"You haven't your name for nothinM you're worth some- 
thing Uke this week, and if you want to know what for, 
ask me this time ten year." 

So saying, in addition to his seven shillings wages as 
a three-quarter man, he handed him a couple of bright 
new sixpences. 

"That I will, if Pm spared, and I thank you kindly," 
said the little old man, grinning with delight, and spitt- 
ing on the windfalls to ensure further good luck. 

The fact was that Master Worth had minded Miss 
Sheldrake's horse and gig on the occasion of her call 
two days before. 

"And that busy were we all a' talkin', for she had 
her aunt Sarah with her," had explained his stepmother, 
"that she forgot to give the old chap a fourpenny bit, 
or maybe wouldn't do so, I being by. So just give 
Master Worth that on pay-day, for he looked that down- 
cast when they drove off you wouldn't believe." 

For his part William felt sure that the omission was 
mtentional. None of your skinflints and money-grubbers 
for me, he thought! In his exuberance he had now 
tiebled the sum specified, to the great delight and 
amazement of the beholders. Everyone wondered if 
his turn for a joke and a dole would come next. The 

* The poor house. 
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hudderens gave way to loud guffaws, the mawthers 
giggled on the threshold. Never had any soul present 
seen Mr. William in such a mood, and straightway the 
same conclusion was arrived at by all present. They 
put two and two together. Miss Sheldrake's visit two 
days before, the young master's drive her way to-day, 
sure enough afore long there would be weddeners* 
about, they said on their way home! 

"And now. Master Last," he said, calling up a tall 
lajik man with a gleam of saturnine humour in his black 
eyes — the thresher had a reputation for wit — "suppose 
— suppose I give you a shillin' promiscuous like, what 
would you say?" 

"Time enough to tell you when it's a' lyin' snug in 
my breeches pocket, Mr. William," rejoined the other, 
amid general mirth. 

"And time enough for me to put it there; what's 
your name good for if it doesn't mean that you'll be a 
second Methuselah?" 

"The last shall be first, we are told, Mr. William, 
and leastways, a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush." 

"Oh! well, don't leave your purse behind you on 
these here premises, that's all. Here you are, then, ten 
coomb at tenpence, that just makes six and sixpence, 
don't it? Anyhow, that's all I've got for you." 

* Wedding guests. 
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Master Last could take a joke with the best. 

"Fm not a' goin* to be hard upon you, young 
master," he said, pocketing his six and sixpence. "If 
so be times mend, Td thank you to remember that you 
owe me a trifle." 

With that he walked to the door amid prevailing 
merriment, William throwing his balance and a trifle 
over after him. 

The next he called up was a small wiry comical- 
looking man, his face red as that of a harlequin, his 
eyes small and twinkling, his nose so upturned and 
pointed as to have won for him the nickname of Spirket.* 

Far from being thereby affronted. Master Smith re- 
joiced in the epithet, for the matter of that an everyday 
compliment. Most folks had their nickname, never ob- 
jected to unless used behind a man's back. 

"Now*s your time, Master Smith — Spirket, I should 

say. Don't I wish I had two such names, and don't I 

wish we could mend each other in the way of noses! 

Why, a bit chopped off* mine clean as I chopped off* my 

thumb, and clapped on yours would set all the mawthers 

a' runnin' after you. You'd be asked in church afore 

you could turn yourself round." 

"Afore I was minded to leastways," was the reply, 
Spirket eyeing the stout wenches in the threshold mis- 

* East Anglian. — A hook from which is suspended boilers, 
^ms, &c., in the kitchen. 
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chievously. They had mocked and jeered at him about 
his uncomeliness more than once, and now he gave them 
tit-for-tat. 

And so the business went on, each by turn getting 
his joke and his tip. 

Pay-day, indeed, meant much more than the count- 
ing of so many shillings for one and another. There was 
piecework to be reckoned up all the year round, besides 
harvest-work, threshing in the barn, hedging at twopence 
the rod, muck spreading at two shillings the score of 
rods, and so on, the weekly accounts being slowly and 
laboriously made up by help of Ready Reckoner. 

What "with the comical parts Mr. William put on 
sure-ly" — thus his serving folk described those unwonted 
pleasantries — and the various reckonings, a full hour 
passed before the back-house emptied. Then, still with 
that smirk of irrepressible satisfaction on his face, Wil- 
liam rejoined his stepmother. 

Hardly less beaming was Mrs. Luff's countenance as 
she sat down to tea. 

"You've been main long to-night," she said, dying 
to hear his news, yet resolved to put no questions. "Did 
you think of the fourpenny bit for Master Worth? Of 
course Mary Jane forgot it, though I for one don't thinlc 
worse of those who make spare." 

William did not take the hint and talk of Miss Shei - 
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drake. He merely answered the question, and began 
his preparatory beer and bread and cheese. 

Then followed a highly characteristic scene. Eyeing 
each other furtively from time to time, talking of nothing, 
the two ate and drank; William determined to punish 
his stepmother by keeping her in suspense, Mrs. Luff 
resolute upon silence. 

At last, when the meal was nearly over, he dropped 
his knife, and, looking her full in the face, blurted out: — 
"Well, mother, Tve taken your advice, and so I hope 
you're now satisfied." 

"In course I am, William," Mrs. Luff replied, still 
bUssfully deluded, wholly misinterpreting the young man's 
self-satisfied look, "and though, as the saying goes, 
every vat must stand on its own bottom, a word in 
season from those who wish us well should never be 
taken amiss." 

"Fm sure I never take what you say amiss, and now 
I'm as pleased as possible that I've asked that young 
woman if she'd have me." 

"I knew you'd think so when you'd done it," rejoined 
Mrs. Luff, "and not a minute too soon, no doubt. No- 
thing will ever make me believe that she hasn't had half 
a dozen chaps a' hankering after her afore now. Ten 
thousand pound isn't to be had every day, and talk of 
^ooks! Why, with her veil down and at a little distance, 
^3^ry Jane would pass anywhere, and if you're good- 
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looking enough for her, sure-ly, William, she's good- 
lookin' enough for you " 

"Lor, mother, how you do run on; a haystack afire, 
or a runaway horse is nothin' to you. Just hark " 

He suddenly pulled himself up, seeing his way to 
yet more delicious requital. With a complacent look 
he let her gabble on; never had he known her so 
talkative. 

"And in course, William, at your age and hers, and 
with such prospects there's no need for waitin'. I s'pose 
you didn't enter into particulars, that might have looked 
indelicate at this time of day, but if you prefer to bring 
your wife to your own house, instead of bein' taken to 
hers, Pm ready to budge to-morrow. Dear me, I am 
that pleased I'm fit to jump out of my skin ! And another 
thing, William, it's many a year since we've frequented 
the Manningtree Luffs, they never got over your Uncle 
Thomas favouring you in his will, but blood is thicker 
than water, and we ought to live in peace with our own, 
so you'll bid them to your weddin', won't you?" 

All this time William listened with a quiet twinkle 
in his blue eyes and a provocative smile on his lips; 
even when she paused from sheer breathlessness, he 
made no attempt to put in a word. 

"Did Mary Jane say anything about me — my givin' 
up here, I mean? you know well enough that I shall be 
comfortable living retired with sister Rachel. And what 
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about her lease, does it run another four year as your 
Uncle Sam said? Lord a' mussy me, Tve that many 
questions to ask I don't know where to begin." . 

At last WiUiam did open his lips. 

"There's one question you might as well have put 
afore talkin' the well dry," he said in his quietest man- 
ner. "I told you Pd been and asked Mary Jane; I 
didn't say that she'd have me, and I never supposed she 
would." 

If Mrs. Luff had been ready to cry of joy in the 
dairy, she was on the point of weeping from sheer mor- 
tification now. 

"You're not a' goin' to tell me that she said no?" 
she asked as soon as she had recovered herself, " a plain 
mawther like that, and with nothing to say for herself, 
though she has been to a boardin'-school. Why, I thought 
she'd have snapt you up and pleased enough." 

"There, don't make a piece o' work about it; I don't 
blame the young woman," William interposed. "She 
knew well enough what I was after." 

"She'll die an old maid, and serve her right, too," 
Mrs. Luff added spitefully. "A good husband as you 
would have made, and when I'm dead and gone, which 
could cheek the other about money, you or she? Pretty 
airs she'll put on now when she sees us at market, I lay. 
William, bor, true as I sit here, I'd give fifty pound 
rather than have sent you on such an errand." 
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And now Mrs. Luff did in reality wipe away a tear 
of wrath and wounded vanity. 

In no humour for softness was William. The rela- 
tionship of the pair was that of affectionate mother and 
son, but she had made him a theme for gossips. Despite 
a sense of joyous deliverance he felt aggrieved. And, 
simple soul that he was, he could read countenances. 
The anticipation of a certain gleam in Mary Jane's eyes 
when next they met was unpleasant. Against her own 
behaviour he could say nothing, but the fact remained, 
his mother had forced upon him the attitude of a money- 
hunter. 

"What's the use o' cryin' over broken potsherds?" 
he said, rising from the table, "you meant well, mother, 
no doubt, but the next time I make an ass of myself, 
I'll take good care that nobody else is to blame, that's 
all." Then, adding that he must run over to the wheel- 
wright's, he turned away. 



CHAPTER IX. 
MUSIC AND HIGH LIFE. 



A LETTER, if not an event, was an incident in this 
farming world. From time to time the postman would 
bring black-bordered notes, on the fourteenth of February 
gaudy valentines for men and maids; little else in the 
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way of epistolary intercourse was transacted from one 
wheat-sowing till another. Alike business, sociability, 
and love-making were carried on without the need of 
pen and ink; buying and selling, invitations to tea, and 
proposals took place by word of mouth. What, then, 
was William's surprise next day upon receiving by post 
a gilt-edged, lavender-scented circular running as follows : 
"Mr. Haydn Cresswell presents his compliments to Mr. 
and Mrs. Luff and solicits the honour of their company 
on Monday afternoon next, at three o'clock, when a con- 
cert will be given by his pupils in the Assembly Rooms, 
Tavern Street. An answer will oblige." 

"That's the Miss Mingayes' music-master; well worth 
invitin' such as us," Mrs. Luff said, contemptuously 
throwing down the missive; "but it's the old gentle- 
man's doing, of course," he's always " Then she 

stopped short, in no humour to cross her stepson 
again. "For the future no meddlin' or makin with his 
affairs," she said to herself; yesterday's mortification still 
rankled, and William had not quite got over it, she 
could see that. Delightful as was recovered freedom, 
^e evidently dreaded wagging tongues. Mr. Mingaye 
^as always making up to William on his granddaughters' 
account, she had nearly said, nor could the old clergy- 
man be wholly cleared of the charge. A substantial, 
respectably conducted farmer — well for his pretty wind- 
^^Is if Qjig Qj. ^g other could secure such a partner. 
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Men of William's class were warm-hearted and open- 
handed where family ties were concerned. Such a 
home of one sister would become the home of both 
when their grandfather should be gathered to his fathers. 
His own years now outnumbered the Psalmist's allotted 
threescore and ten, and for many months the seafaring 
man, the girls* father, had given no sign. Was it 
any wonder that Mr. Mingaye encouraged this homely 
cavalier, made his visits pleasant, invariably congratulat- 
ing himself upon the success so far of his little scheme. 

"I suppose Fm to say you'll go, mother?" asked 
William. The unsophisticated fellow had no notion of 
refusing an invitation, whether to weddings, funerals, 
sheep-shearing, harvest-homes, or what not. "If folks 
don't want your company, they'd surely not be such 
fools as to ask you, and, if asked, why stay away?" 

"To sit and listen to the pianoforty? Fd sooner by 
far hear the squeakin' o' pigs," blurted forth Mrs. Luff; 
then, suddenly becoming as meek as a lamb, she added, 
"but in course you'll do as you like." 

"I might as well go, if it's only to give the parson 
a lift," William replied, still conning the missive, "and 
there's nothing standing in the way that I know of." 

Not a word more would his stepmother utter on 
the subject, and, true enough, when the appointed day 
came round, there was William washing his gig as^ 
siduously as for that unwelcome errand of a week b^— 
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fore. Even more cared-for was his appearance, whilst 
instead of stem resolve and self-repression his face now 
showed careless enjoyment, the frame of mind that is 
neither looking forward nor backward, but acceptance of 
a supremely happy hour. 

For the pianoforte-playing of Mr. Haydn's pupils as 
a whole he did not care, but Cosset and Sprite were of 
the number; he should be invited to tea, and tea-drink- 
ing at the curate's meant so much more than a glimpse 
of high life — to him it meant the essence of everything 
good and lovely to look upon. 

"Lady Maria has kindly accommodated my grand- 
daughters in her car," began the old clergyman. "I 
should have got more easily into that vehicle than into 
your gig, but folks might talk, you know, if they saw 
you driving a young lady about." 

The Reverend Mr. Mingaye possessed the wisdom 
of the serpent with the softness of the dove. Pleased at 
William's shy look and heightened colour, he went on: 

"Not that therein lies matter for idle tongues. I 
was a younger man than yourself, Mr. Luff, when I went 
a' courting my late wife, aye, and a long courtship it 
was, but to me, as to the patriarch, the years seemed 
but a few days for the love I bore her." 

Seeing that William still looked ill at ease, and tak- 
^^g his discomfiture as a good sign, Mr. Mingaye gave 
"le conversation a slightly new turn. 
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"Lady Maria's attention to my granddaughters is 
very gratifying, and I am well pleased that they should 
see something of society and the world, but ultimately 
their lot will perhaps be cast in a much lowlier sphere. 
The little minxes themselves, God bless them! no more 
think of the future than yonder robins of next year's 
hips and haws, but my son's long-continued silence gives 
me much anxiety. Unless he returns, as he has al- 
ways hoped to do, with a fortune, when it pleases the 
Lord to take me. Cosset and Sprite will have to earn 
their daily bread." 

"I hope it won't come to that, sir," was all William 
could say, his face glowing as he spoke. 

"I hope it may not, indeed," was Mr. Mingaye's 
placid reply. 

* Nothing indeed ruffled his own calm, philosophic 
mood. The home-coming of the seafaring son with 
bags of gold, the betrothal of his granddaughters to 
moneyed men, would not have changed his countenance 
or heightened his voice, so wholesome and benignant 
had been the influence of a darling pursuit. His 
genealogical pursuits had stood him instead of worldly 
favour, good fortune, and fat things on his table. 

Next they chatted of turnip-putting and wheat- 
sowing. The curate was singularly ignorant upon such 
subjects. The story even ran that, feeling it a duty to 
interest himself in his parishioners' business, he had 
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once asked Mrs. Luff's headman how old her pigs were 
— extra fine pigs he happened to see one day acorning* 
in the fallow. 

"Fifty years, true as I stand here, your Reverence," 
replied the wag, Mr. Mingaye lifting up his hands in 
astonishment. 

"Fifty years! You don't say so. Master Cage! What 
an astonishingly prolonged existence for a pig!" 

To cultivate a fellow-feeling with his churchwarden 
was the good «ld man's set purpose. Quite a paternal 
beam shone from his eyes as William expatiated upon 
home topics, the young man pleased and flattered by 
such show of interest in the book-learned. Pleasantly 
enough they chatted till the Assembly Rooms were 
reached, when William set down his guest, himself tak- 
ing a back seat a few minutes later. 

Whilst pianoforte-playing was as yet unknown in 
t^e farm-house keeping-room, in urban parlours it had 
hardly passed the pre-historic age. True that "Rory 
^*More," "Sich a' gettin* upstairs," and "The Devil on 
T'wo Sticks," were no longer thrummed on five-octaved 
pianos, but the "Battle of Prague" might still be heard, 
^d the drawing-room melody was in full swing. 

When shyly and almost blushingly William crept to 
^ back seat, the vast, and, to his thinking splendid, 
^tnpany was in a flutter of expectation. Proud mammas 

* Picking up acorns in autumn. 
^ HumbU Lover, 7 
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and papas, in those days the quality owned no fathers 
and mothers, awaited the triumph of their darlings. 
And so craftily had Mr. Haydn Cresswell contrived his 
programme that the skill of his best pupils was to cover 
the clumsiness of the rest; in other words the score 
and odd pianos were to be set a' going at once. By 
this arrangement confusion would overtake none of the 
youthful performers, and an equal share of glory would 
fall to each! 

The piece chosen for this display of musical pro- 
ficiency was "La Pluie des Perles," or, the shower of 
pearls, a composition fifty years ago in the very zenith 
of popular favour. And as the signal was given to begin 
and the score and odd pair of girlish hands rattled 
over the notes, Mr. Haydn Cresswell looked ready to 
burst with happiness. Well indeed he might! Super- 
human to his audience seemed such a feat, twenty 
pianos going at once — now soft as summer showers 
now with the rattle of hailstones; the thing, as Wilh'am 
afterwards expressed it, for all the world going off like 
a ginger-beer cork. Perhaps the instruments did not 
accord so nicely as they might have done, maybe some 
of the young ladies kept time and some did not, most 
likely one or two went too fast and one or two lagged 
behind. Musical science, with other branches of know- 
ledge, is progressive, and the general feeling was of un- 
mitigated admiration. 
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Mr. Haydn Cresswell now looked less able to con- 
tain himself than ever. A yellow-haired, puff-ball of a 
man, he might easily have passed for the traditional 
German professor. But the reign of Mozart and Mendels- 
sohn, to say nothing of Beethoven, had not yet begun, 
and even the name of Haydn, a pure adoption, con- 
veyed little meaning to most. 

The profession of a music-master was anything but 
a paying one in those days, especially in a town like 
Ipswich, where Quakers and Dissenters reigned supreme. 
Not naturally being a snob, Mr. Haydn Cresswell, having 
a wife and family to support, was compelled to be a 
respecter of persons. 

Opportunity having thus been afforded each pupil 
for the display of her ability, proper attention was now 
paid to rank. With the punctilio of an earl marshal 
the master now showed off his pupils, not according to 
talents, but social position. 

First came "Variations on Zitti, Zitti," arranged as 
a duet, the executants being the young ladies from St. 
Margaret's Rectory. Next the Town Clerk's daughter 
rattled off in fine style "The Carnival of Venice;" 
thirdly, winning thunders of applause, a little maiden of 
thirteen only child of a wealthy corn merchant, played 
Weber's "Last Waltz," and an elegant trifle by Brinley 
Richards, without her notes. And at last came the turn 
of Cosset and Sprite. 



2^4-lhG^ 
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Not even on Confirmation day, William thought, had 
they looked lovelier. Cosset in her plum-coloured dress 
and neat little straw bonnet with a white ribbon; Sprite 
wearing the light colours and flimsy texture that so well 
became her. "Sisters should never dress alike," she al- 
ways said, "because what one looks quite heavenly in, 
makes a fright of the other." Over the shoulders both 
wore a little black silk scarf according to the fashion. 

Their performance of Mendelssohn's "Wedding 
March" might not have been better or worse than the 
playing of their companions. To William's thinking it 
topped all, and he clapped his hands as he had never 
done since the proclamation of Queen Victoria on the 
Comhill. Mr. Mingaye, he could see, was weeping with 
pride and pleasure. 

One circumstance, a mere trifle in itself, now 
damped his spirits. 

Between each piece the young executants blushingly 
received congratulations, chatting with this friend and 
that. To William's intense discomfiture he now saw a 
spruce young buck bending over the half-sisters, the 
faces of both beamingly raised to his, his compliments 
evidently affording the utmost pleasure. By his side 
stood a girl of perhaps sixteen, in features, complexion, 
and appearance generally his counterpart: the same 
wishy-washy complexion, the same lack-a-daisical look, 
the same flat, unemphasised features; William thought 
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and thought, and in a very few seconds identified the 
pair. The spruce young buck was no oth^^r than Dr. 
Dunbar's assistant, Vulliamy by name, and the young 
lady was his sister, former school-fellow of Sprite and 
Cosset. 

"The conceited sprig, the out-and-out ass," mused 
William; "to see him strutting about in his pegtops and 
kid gloves, one would take him for the son of a lord at 
least." 

Mr. De Burgh Vulliamy belonged to a body for- 
tunately obsolete in these days, namely, that of the un- 
qualified medical assistant. Those young gentlemen 
might be said to form the fringe of society and of the 
learned profession. Whilst in the surgery wearing an 
apron they handled pestle and mortar and made up 
boluses, on their professional rounds they often cut a 
fine figure. Dr. Dunbar liked his assistants to look well 
on horseback, and was exceedingly nice as to their 
dress and get-up generally. When after his pill-making 
and toilette M. De Burgh Vulliamy sallied forth on his 
roan mare, he felt himself an ornament to the healing 
science. 

When was a red-letter day flawless? Even Mr. Min- 
gaye's triumph was half spoiled by Lady Maria's con- 
descension. The Rector's wife had a positive genius for 
keeping people in their places. She now came up to 
the old curate and lisped out in her most patronising 
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way: "Dear Mr. Mingaye, how gratified you must be at 
your granddaughters' progress! Persevering young per- 
sons they are, I am sure." 

That insufferable reminder of the difference between 
a beneficed clergyman and his curate, the designation 
of "young persons" galled Mr. Mingaye as much as one 
of old Rouse's slights. But that was Lady Maria's way. 
She had very kindly found room for the half-sisters in 
her car, they were not infrequently invited to the 
Roctory, "young persons" they ever remained. 

A quarter of an hour before the concert closed, 
William left the Assembly Rooms; as he waited for Mr. 
Mingaye at the entrance another mortification awaited 
him. There was that whipper-snapper of a doctor's as- 
sistant dancing attendance on the young ladies, looking 
as stuck-up as if all Ipswich belonged to him. Why, 
the puppy even handed one of the Lady Maria's 
daughters to the family car! 

Nor did the evening pass wholly unalloyed. Tea- 
time was gay and sparkling as usual, both girls in the 
highest spirits dwelling on the afternoon's event. When 
the tea-things were removed Cosset gave William what 
was called his singing-lesson. The young churchwarden 
liked to join in the hymns at church, and Cosset and 
Sprite by turns acted as singing-mistress. Next he 
played cup and ball with Sprite for a wager, William 
winning half a knitted purse, the other half and rings to 
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be played for another day. Then after an hour or so 
Mr. Mingaye came out of his little study with the 
customary invitation: 

"Now, Mr. William, for our game of cribbage," the 
pair playing for pennies, winnings on either side to en- 
rich the poor box. 

Nothing sharpens the faculties like a feeling of 
newly-awakened jealousy. For the first time William 
found the delicious atmosphere of the little parlour 
vitiated. With difficulty paying heed to his game he 
glanced and listened. And as the two pretty faces 
bent over their needlework, exchanging smiles and 
looks, that odiously genteel name of Vulliamy was 
dropped more than once. Nor was it merely dropped; 
an emphasis he noticed, a wholly unaccustomed show 
of interest. No wonder that the old clergyman re- 
marked in his usually placid manner: 

"Have a care, Mr. William, or I shall be winning 
wrongfully. Even in this our pastime, hearken to Jesus, 
the son of Sirach; let reason go before every enterprise 
and counsel before every action. Seeing that your mind 
is beset with graver matters, suppose that we shut the 
board!" 
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CHAPTER X. 

JOY AKIN TO PAIN. 

Wheat-sowing was now well over, this year havm 
been got through under the best possible conditions 
The "nice open weather" so dear to every farmer*? 
heart at this season was certainly a bit dismal. Murk; 
the heavens, damp the air, short the spell of oft-time 
sunle^ day. But the seasons, with other things, wer 
taken as matter of course. As well rail at hawks an 
kites for pouncing upon young broods, or at rats an 
mice for nesting under a wheatstack, as jaw at th 
weather; the Almighty, in the words of the Catechisn:^, 
folk said, had created land and sea and all that i^u 
them is, and folks must make shift to wriggle along in 
spite of contraries. 

Undepressed by chilly dawn, the stockman whistled 
as he fetched oats and barley from the granary; the 
ploughman had a cheery word for his team as he 
went through the business of grooming by rushlight. 
Clattering between neat-house and dairy, the milkmaid 
exchanged pleasantries with this sweetheart or thai — in 
those . blissful pre-emigration days every mawther had 
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half a dozen — gaysome as if a July sun shone over- 
head, the thresher plied his flail, and three-quarter men 
and hudderens cut chaff" and mangel-wurzel in the 
turnip house. These good souls had not been reared 
delicately, and if winter meant many hardships it usu- 
ally meant also that crowning exhilaration, a good slide 
on the horse-pond. 

William Luff" seldom entered into the gaieties of his 
own set. A round of farmhouse dances was generally 
given at this season, Mr. CuUum, the blind fiddler 
from Ipswich, then making his little harvest. 

But as a boy William had shown no aptitude for 
the dance, and his stepmother now regretted th,e fact. 
"Ah!" she mused, "had I only my time over again, 
William's nose should not have been kept for ever on 
the grindstone. Taught his one, two, three, and bow to 
your partner, spruced up a bit and with a little more to 
say for himself, he'd have been snapt up, aye, and by 
Mary Jane's betters, long afore now!" 

Almost everything, however, is to be enjoyed vicari- 
ously, and the fine doings of Cosset and Sprite were 
niuch more absorbing to William than could have been 
any gala days of his own. 

At this season of the year curate and churchwarden 
^ad many matters to settle, the distribution of charity 
^als, beef, and flannel petticoats needing many reckon- 
*^gs, and much recourse to slate and pencil. 
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Business talks in the study were always preceded 
and followed by bewilderingly delightful hours in the 
keeping-room. The half-sisters seemed to have no 
secrets whatever from their faithful henchman, only of 
late this exquisite familiarity gave rise to jealous pangs — 
uneasy promptings once awakened not to be set at 
rest. 

Thus on being sent for one evening he slackened 
pace as he quitted the turnpike. He felt as if turning 
back would have been easier than knocking at that Uttle 
door. A strange fit of irresolution came over him. But 
he had been asked to call and call he must. 

His modest tap brought out Sprite, Cosset following 
candle in hand. 

"You dear, good William! We knew you would 
come, and you will do what we want, won't you?" 

"Septima," remonstrated Cosset, "pray get out of 
William's light" — the young farmer was laboriously rid- 
ding his boots of slosh — "you forget how dark it is 
here." 

But Sprite frisked between the visitor and her sister, 
too ecstatic to be reasoned with; never had he seen her 
in such extravagant spirits. 

"Only think!" she cried, "we are invited to the 
Kerridges' dance, and papa's Christmas presents have 
come in the nick of time; such lovely things to wear, 
and such goodies to eat! And you once said that you 
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would borrow a covered car if we wanted one — and 
oh! if you would only drive us " 

"Let us first show William the Lidian things," inter- 
posed Cos§et — she was ever on the alert to tone down 
the other's unguarded speeches. They must remember 
that William was not 'their paid man of business, she 
would say, words of wisdom poured into heedless ears. 

A huge camphor -wood box was now brought out, 

and its contents exhibited, handled, tasted, bracelets 

and bouquet-holders of Trichinopoly filagree, carved 

ivory fans, silk gauzes, guava jelly, preserved ginger, 

cumquots, and pickled mangoes. And at the same time 

had come a letter for grandpa, the outer sheet slit across 

on account of cholera, inside a draft for five hundred 

silver rupees. Papa had thought of everything. Sprite 

said, as she fondled her new treasures. 

William looked and listened with mixed feelings. 
Everyone of those pretty trifles seemed a barrier be- 
tween himself and his more — or rather less — than friends. 
T^eir relationship he could no longer define to his satis- 
faction. And Sprite's playful charge! For the first time 
that air of entreaty and command gave no pleasure, in- 
^^ad keenest pain. He could refuse the pair nothing. 
How was it that all services seemed alike in their eyes, 
Of at least in Sprite's estimation? To fetch them from 
school was one thing; surely to drive them to an enter- 
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tainment from which he would himself be shut out was 
another. 

Before Cosset could begin her version of the matter, 
Mr. Mingaye appeared. 

"Ah," he said, with a hearty handshake, "you come, 
Mr. William, on a day of gladness and feasting, and a 
good day! Well, far be it from me to damp the spirit 
of the young, or grudge them their natural pleasures." 

Then, addressing himself to his granddaughters, he 
said : 

"May I be spared to see you both absorbed in graver 
duties, my dears!" 

"What kind of duties, grandpa?" pertly asked Miss 
Sprite. 

"Those that best become the majority of your sex, 
Septima, the supervision of a household, the manifold 
tasks of a notable wife and careful mother. My grand- 
daughters, Mr. William," added the old clergyman, "have 
received an invitation to Mrs. Kerridge's dance, an 
honour I was at first disposed to decline for them. I 
feel, however, that I should not be justified in doing so. 
Knowledge of the world, insight into social circles more 
elevated than our own are profitable to all. Time 
enough for these poor girls to settle down in lowlier 
spheres by-and-by." 

The effect of this speech upon the sisters was 
strikingly different. Whilst Sprite's cheeks glowed with 
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secret resentment, Cosset glanced anxiously at William, 
evidently hoping that their request would now be taken 
in good part. 

The last to stand upon ceremony was Sprite. Nor 
did she now try coaxing or flattery. Straight to the 
point she went. 

"You see, William," she began, "unless you can 
borrow a car and undertake to drive us we must stay at 

home and cry our eyes out. So grandpa says " 

"Let grandpa for once speak for himself, chitte- 
face," interposed the old curate. "But come into my 
study, where we can talk without let or hindrance, Mr. 
William. And our game of cribbage first; these vanities 
filling foolish little heads afterwards." 

Not in the very least uneasy as to the results of 
such conference the sisters chatted airily. Of course 
William would be only too happy to oblige them, was 
Sprite's summing up of the matter. And, of course, 
they would show him that if not invited to great houses, 
in their own he was regarded as friend — "and equal," 
put in Cosset, at which sentiment Sprite demurred some- 
what 

Meanwhile, with that finesse so often allied to ex- 
^emest simplicity of manner, Mr. Mingaye made his 
demand and apology. By means of deftly interwoven 
^ments he got William to see this matter entirely 
from his own point of view. This intercourse with the 
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wealthier beneficed clergy was partly accidental and 
temporary, in no sense to be regarded as part and 
parcel of his granddaughters' lot. In asking William to 
drive them seven miles across country on a dark winter's 
night he was at the^ same time asking an immense favour 
and paying a compliment of the first water. Lady Maria 
had promised to act as chaperon during the evening, 
but her own car would be more than full, and even if a 
covered vehicle were obtainable, who could be trusted 
to drive it? Rouse, his clerk, no more knew how to 
handle the reins than to read the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Jack Last, the jobber, was an obliging fellow enough and 
knew the road, but however sober he might be at start- 
ing, sure enough he would see double by the time it 
came to depart; six or seven hours' waiting at an ale- 
house would prove a dire temptation to any man, and 
of course it was out of the question to send a hired 
driver — a pig-dealer above all persons — to the rectory 
kitchen for refreshment. Why, Last's jokes would make 
the hairs of the household stand on end ! 

Then, with an emphasis, with almost a tenderness, 
that under other circumstances would have made 
William's bosom glow, he added: 

"I need not say that to you, Mr. William, I would 
confide my dear children under circumstances involving 
the gravest bodily peril. Children I may well call them 
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as yet, and their careless acceptance of your chivalrous 

services may appear in the light of ingratitude " 

"Don't name it, sir!" interrupted William. 
"My daily prayer and endeavour is that they may 
grow in grace and in understanding, and in the midst 
of these gaieties remember the wise words: * Forsake 
not an old friend, for the new is not comparable to 
him!'" 

Wilham could only stammer out that he was ready 
to accommodate the young ladies in every way, and, the 
matter thus being settled, host and guest betook them- 
selves to cribbage. 

"Mind you don't be late!" Sprite said at parting, 
"and you must come in for a minute of course, to see 
how we look." 

"What should we do without you, William?" were 
Cosset's words as she held out her hand on the threshold. 
"Good -night, good -night," was all WilHam had to 
say. Without turning round for the usual smile and 
nod he started off, the darkness and the muddy roads 
for the first time making him feel sullen and ill-used. 
And well he knew that no very encouraging smile would 
greet his return. Mrs. Luff had made up her mind; he 
™ight run his head against a brick wall for aught she 
^'ould lift a finger, but looks are often more penetrating 
than words, and only too well William read his step- 
niother's thoughts. 
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CHAPTER XL 
WITHOUT. 

Full half an hour before William would arrive the 
sisters were on view; that is to say, ready dressed, and 
by turns, "walking to the door" at the bidding of 
delighted beholders. Society beauties tricked out for a 
Drawing-room had never commanded heartier admira- 
tion, a few outspoken criticisms making flattery all the 
sweeter. Nicely indeed had the seafarer anticipated the 
wants of his dear little rips, and well did they pay for 
what Mrs. Rouse called "dressing up." Cosset's com- 
plexion and "hair black as the raven's wing" exactly 
needed that bright red gauze, whilst Sprite's eyes, "blue 
as tea-saucers," and fair hair were every bit as well set 
off by the palest imaginable sea-green. 

Cosset, always something of a prude, being moreover 
slender to thinness, was gauzed to throat and wrists. 
Sprite, who had ever an eye to effect, and possessed 
shoulders of infantine pearliness and beauty, had no 
mind to dress like a Quakeress. She had worn low 
frocks and short sleeves throughout childhood, why 
should she not do as others did now? 

The first admitted to what might be called a re- 
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ception were Mr. and Mrs. Rouse; no sooner had the 
former caught sight of Sprite's bare shoulders than he 
blurted out: 

"Lor, Miss Sprite, Pd as lief have seen you stripped 
to your smock!" 

Poor httle Sprite looked ready to cry, still readier, 
perhaps, to box the old clerk's ears. Cosset was evidently 
deeply offended, and Mr. Mingaye felt that he could not 
let the remark pass. 

"Really, Rouse," he said, no stronger invective ever 
passing his lips, "really, you make one say what one 
wouldn't say." 

"Well, Mr. Mingaye" — the parish clerk's "sir" and 
"your reverence," being in his eyes as much a per- 
quisite of the beneficed clergy as tithes and glebe — "I 
meant no offence, but I was that struck of a heap at 
seein' Missy yonder with her buzzom exposed to view, 
you can't tell. But I know my place, none better, so 
I'll retire." 

"Under the circumstances, Rouse, perhaps the most 
commendable step to take," the old clergyman answered 
in a tone of mild reproof, Mrs. Rouse echoing the senti- 
ment Hitherto she had surveyed the sisters in silence, 
tier arms akimbo, her expression of sheer amazement. 
The good woman, in admonishing her husband, ever 
contrived to admonish others at the same time. 

"There, Ephraim, hold your preachin', do; you aren't 

^ Humble Lover, 8 
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a meetin' parson. The young ladies, Tm sure, are as 
good to look at as the gays in my 'Pilgrim's Progress,' 
and if they do make one think of * Madam Bubble' and 
* Vanity Fair,' we know they're both innocent as new- 
born babes." 

"To the pure all things are pure, Mrs. Rouse, saith 
the Scriptures," put in the curate, still gently reproachful. 

"In course, in course, Mr. Mingaye," retorted Mrs. 
Rouse; "I for one see no harm in a little showin' off 
afore the menfolk, for tinder to the spark will females 
ever be. As I was a* sayin', the young ladies look as if 
they had walked out of a picture-book, but every bean 
has its black, and to please me. Miss Cosset should 
weigh half a stone more, and Miss Sprite be taller by 
my little finger. Howsomdever, we're all as the Almighty 
saw fit to make us, and worse looking ones, I'll be bound, 
will be rigged up for the hop." 

The next visitor was Mrs. Ritchie, formerly mistress 
of the dame school, and although well over eighty, keenly 
interested in her neighbours' affairs. A pretty little old 
lady with neat features of ivory whiteness, a bright 
brown front under her snow-white cap and black mittens, 
she only wanted her birch rod to be complete. Mrs. 
Ritchie loved the "childer," as she still called the half- 
sisters, and on entering the room raised her hands admir- 
ingly. 

"Fifty years ago come January, Mr. Mingaye," she 
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began — although ever respectful to him, the curate was 
"Your Reverence" only when officiating at baptisms and 
burials in surplice and gown — "Fifty years ago come 
January, I went to Tuddingholme Hall to see Miss 
Cattermole dressed for the ball at the Ipswich Assembly 
Rooms, and her gown was for all the world the colour 
of Miss Sprite's, and that fine you could almost have 
passed the whole through a weddin' ring. Ah, poor 
dear, she caught cold through sittin* in a draught after 
dancing, and ere the month was out the blessed lamb 
was a corpse!" 

"Well," said Sprite gaily, kissing the pretty old 
cheek, "I promise grandpa not to sit in a draught, Mrs. 
Ritchie, and see what a warm little cloak I have for the 
promenade." 

"Your sister will look after you. Miss Cosset, thank 
God, has got an old head on young shoulders, and, 
deary me, how well she pays for dress, too, sure-ly!" 
said the old lady, turning from the sea-green gauze to 
the poppy-red. Cosset's dress was more striking than 
Sprite's, but somehow Sprite always got the first glance, 
if not always the last. 

Mrs. Ritchie was minutely examining the sisters' 
bouquet-holders, little lily-shaped trinkets in silver filagree, 
holding a flower or two, and suspended to the waist as 
fashion dictated, when somebody else tapped. This was 
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Miss Wing, the village schoolmistress, who also lived next 
door. 

Miss Wing belonged to that large class of her sex 
who, if by hook or crook they could manage it, would 
immolate themselves on the altar of sentiment. She had 
only read, or rather digested, one romance in her life, 
but that one sufficed to colour its whole tenour. Marry 
a journeyman blacksmith, miller, wheelwright, bake bread, 
seat her husband's breeches, rear half a dozen children? 
Not she. In for a penny, in for a pound is a proverb 
of universal application, and it nicely applied to Miss 
Wing's summing up of human destiny. For her, love 
and courtship must mean a broken heart and an early 
grave, or she would have nothing to do with either. 

Of course. Sprite's dazzling little figure was the first 
on which Arabella's eye rested. For a moment she 
gazed in silent ecstasy, her hands clasped, her attitude 
of mingled envy and admiration. 

"Oh, Miss Sprite!" she burst out, "I never see young 
ladies like you dressed up for balls without envying their 
lot; I know it's wrong, Mr. Mingaye, but I can't help it. 
I should like to have been Miss Clary Harlowe, and have 
had Lovelace on his knees before me, a* weepin' and a' 
wringin' of his hands, and crying, 'Dearest creature, 
permit me, oh! best beloved of my soul; let me beseech 
you, oh, my dearest life, my charmer, the chariot is at 
band, fly, fly with me——.'" 
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Quite overcome, Miss Wing passed her handkerchief 
across her eyes; then, turning to Sprite, went on in a 
different strain. 

"But what is not to be, is not to be; Vm made of 
tallow, Miss Septima, and you're made of wick, to do 
the shining part; and more hearts than one you'll break 
to-night, ril lay." 

"Men have died, and worms have eaten them, but 
not for love," Mr. Mingaye said with a smile. The 
praises of his little girls pleased him mightily, and he 
added, for he liked his joke as well as another, "Moses 
Betts is not a Lovelace, certainly, but a good hard-working 
fellow, and a little bird has whispered into my ear " 

Moses Betts was not the kind of lover to call forth 
maiden's blushes, Arabella answered rather snappishly — 

"Lor! Mr. Mingaye, I wouldn't go to church with a 
lubber like that for all the gold in Spanish mines, and 
I'm not one to run after the men folk for all my foolish 
talk. The best of them is a briar, as my Aunt Sarah 
used to say, and she ought to know, for she buried three 
husbands. But, Miss Constantia" (Arabella loved long 
names), "your berthe doesn't sit as it should do." 

Whipping out her housewife, the little woman's mouth- 
ful of pins now stopped further talk. Next she took 
Sprite in hand, and just as she declared that Queen 
Victoria dressed for her coronation could not better 
either of them, the sound of wheels w^s heardt 
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"That's William; do run to the door, Wingie dear/' 
Sprite cried. "Make him come in and look at us." 

Miss Wing did as she was bid, but came back alone. 
It was late, Mr. Luff said; and he could not very well 
leave his horse. 

"What nonsense! Jack is as quiet as a lamb," Sprite 
said impatiently; then without more ado she fetched the 
hanger-back herself. 

Perforce, WilHam must gaze on the vision from which 
he had shrunk as from something terrible. Terrible in- 
deed it was to him! All this sparkle and glitter, this 
exuberance and flutter of delicious expectation meant 
for himself aloofness and separation only. The one 
consoling thought of that simple honest heart was his 
own share in the sisters* Paradise. But for him, they 
now said with reiterated thanks and girlish, almost 
childish, expressions of endearment, at home like two 
Cinderellas crying their eyes out they must have stayed. 

"And although you have so kindly taken my grand- 
daughters under your wing," added the curate, "what 
with the darkness of the night and the badness of the 
road, I shall go to bed in fear and trembling." 

"You need not do that, sir," William said. "I have 
got my gig lantern, and Pm not a groggy one, as you know." 

The three visitors having extracted a few formal 
praises from him, he packed in his pretty fares, and 
drove off. 
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Dark as pitch it was, and the north wind cut like a 
knife. In those days no beard protected a farmer's 
chin, and no moustache added to his comeHness. 
Wilham's close-shaven face soon tingled with cold, and, 
despite mittens and well- wadded gloves, he could hardly 
feel the reins. But Jack knew the way, although doubt- 
less wondering what on earth led his master anywhere 
at that time of night. A homeward journey under 
similar circumstances was a wholly different matter, and 
one the good beast could understand. 

Throughout that long, slow, benumbing drive William 
tried not to dwell upon his errand, but in vain; as well 
try to forget an aching tooth! Better a thousand times 
for him to woo a second and more compliant Mary 
Jane. What his stepmother thought of his infatuation 
he realised to the full. Mrs. Luff had resolutely set her 
face, she said, against any more meddling with other 
folks' concerns; they could go to pot for all she*d lift 
her little finger; but he could read her thoughts. He 
was on the highroad to ruin, and so he was — a ruin, 
however, she wot not of. 

His soUloquy and the sisters' ecstatic looking for- 
ward at last came to an end. Coddingham Rectory 
came in sight, its handsome bay windows ablaze with 
wax lights, the front gate flung wide, carriage after 
carriage rattling through. 

Too excited to think of their conductor, Cosset and 
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Sprite followed one manservant into the hall, another 
lantern in hand, slamming the door of the car to with 
a rough and ready: 

"Stable and kitchen round the corner, guv'nor; look 
alive!" 

"I've to go further on, but Pd thank you to tell me 
what time I'm to call for the young ladies," William 
said, not the least affronted. The man had evidently 
taken him for a hired driver, but what did it matter? 

"Oh! you're fetchin' another lot or two, are you? 
Well, there's a tuck-in both for you and your horse at 
the house when you've done; but look sharp, old chap, 
and make yourself scarce, there's all the quality behind 
you." 

An obliging and hilarious under-gardener now came 
to the rescue, informing William that the company would 
not go home till morning, till daylight should appear; 
in other words, that the ladies just set down could be 
taken up at three o'clock or thereabouts. 

Feeling slightly less depressed than he had done a 
minute or two before, William turned his horse's head. 
In spite of her bewildering surroundings Cosset had not 
forgotten to smile and wave her hand from the en- 
trance; Sprite, too, he fancied, although he could not 
feel sure, looked his way. And, after all, if a man is 
a fool, who but himself is to blame? he mused. 

"Do I see Mr, William Luff in this her^ hous? at 
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such a time o* night?" was the salutation of Mr. 
Dowsing, landlord of the Coddingham Swan Inn. A 
small dark, wiry man, Mr. Dowsing combined the busi- 
ness of ale-house keeper and pig dealer, and with him 
in the latter capacity William had occasionally trans- 
acted business. 

"You know, I suppose, that there are grand doin's 
at the Rectory to-night?" asked William. 

"I've good reason to know it, Mr. Luflf. Why, the 
parson has nigh upon cleared me out of my old beer; 
there'll be a sight deal more guzzling to-night in the 
kitchen than in the parlour, I lay. But might I be so 
bold as to ask what's that to do with your thus takin' 
me by surprise at this time o' night?" 

"I just drove Mr. Mingaye's young ladies here to 
oblige the old gentleman, so help me out with the horse, 
will you, and I'd thank you for a bit of fire till it's time 
to put to again." 

"And welcome, Mr. Luff; and if so be that you 

<ion't object, I'll hold you company. My missus and 

r*olly are helpin' the maids up yonder, and it's main 

lonesome here exceptin' o' Saturday nights. Here, 

Jonathan," he called to the back-house boy or scullion, 

pot-boy, ostler, and boots of the establishment, "don't 

stand there a' tumin' up your eyes like a duck 

gainst thunder, but take out the gentleman's hos and 

v>^it him, Jn course, Mr, Luff, you're not one o' the 
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nip -cheese sort, I know, and not one o' the never wet 
your whistle sort neither, though the worse for Uquor 
you never were, that Pll stake my 'davy on. Gin or 
rum, Mr. Luff, and hot or cold?" 

"Thank-you, kindly, Mr. Dowsing; I won't say no 
to a glass of grog with my bread and cheese. It's cold 
work a' drivin' across country on such a night; freezing 
hard, isn't it?" 

"Like nippers, Mr. Luff; couldn't well freeze harder, 
unless it friz us all into images like Lot's wife. But 
take yonder chair to the fire, you'll soon know leastways 
whether you be dead or alive." 

So saying, Mr. Dowsing made up a fire, as he said, 
big enough to roast a bullock by. Throwing off great 
coat and muffler, William stamped on the ground, first 
with one foot then another; soon the half-benumbed 
visitor began to revive. Quite cheerfully he ate and 
drank, the body so often being comforter to the mind. 

Meantime, Mr. Dowsing acted the combined parts 
of host and waiter. The landlord of the Swan, with 
most folks, could never have too much of his own 
tongue. To him good company meant a good listener, 
and in this capacity William excelled. His arrival to- 
night was a veritable godsend. 

"You was a' saying, I think, Mr. Luff, that youi. 
drove Mr. Mingaye's young ladies to the parson's to- 
night?" 
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"Yes," was the brief reply. William had no de- 
sire to continue the subject: "I am churchwarden, 
and, of course, oblige the old gentleman when I can." 

"Ah! those young ladies, little witches I call *em," 
continued the othen "Wouldn't I like the job o' drivin' 
them twenty mile myself, though Pm fifty-four come 
haysel,* and have been a husband and father these 
thirty years. I saw them at the school treat here last 
summer, and I wasn't the only one struck of a heap, I 
can tell you. To see them a* running after the little 
mawthers in Kiss in the Ring made my heart go pit-a- 
pat like a puppy's tail. First ran one, then t'other, 
their ringlets a' flyin', their little feet a' twinklin', and 
waists that slender, why, the Miss Colvilles, askin' their 
pardon, are bran sacks compared to them! And then, 
when you come a little closer, talk of a female's eyes, 
they've got eyes and no mistake; only to look at 'em is 
to feel drownded like, as if something had come over 
you, you couldn't say what, but there it was, pitch- 
forking you into next week." 

In his enthusiasm the landlord's metaphors were 
apt to become a trifle mixed. 

"Could you tell me when that stock sale is likely 
to come off at Hammond's?" broke in William. Mr. 
I^owsing's discourse was irritating him past endurance. 
^€ felt as if he must jump up and feign an errand elsewhere, 

* East Anglian — hay harvest. 
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"Not this side o' Lady Day, Mr. Luff; but, as I was 
a' sayin', those young ladies are enough to turn any- 
one's head, and I'd drive them, I say, twenty miles on 
a freeziner' night than this, aye, as soon as look at 
them! You're no lady's man, leastways that I ever 
heard on, but you'll be takin' us all by surprise some 
day, I lay; and I, for one, don't blame anyone for 
marrying a pretty face, a neat ankle, or a head of 
hair that beats the barber's window. As well marry 
a woman we like the looks of when we're about it, 
for once tied up we mustn't cast sheep's eyes at any 
other." 

"I'm not one of your marryin' sort," said William, 
in a tone and with a manner any but the most in- 
fatuated self-listener must have understood. Once off, 
Mr. Dowsing could no more stop himself than a run- 
away horse. 

"That's how you quiet gentlemen always run on," 
he continued; "then some fine Sunday we hear your 
banns read. Much shall I be surprised if Mrs. William 
Luflf to be hasn't been driven in your gig more than 
once afore now, aye, and Pve seen her; no offence, I 
hope?" 

Midway through his supper, William hit upon the 
only means of escape that occurred to him. 

"As I sha'n't go to bed to-night," he said, rising 
abruptly from the table, "I'll get a nap in yonder chair," 
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"Do, Mr. Luff; Til wake you when your time is. up. 
Main drowsy you must be, I*m sure. Here's a cushion 
for your head, and a bench for your legs." 

William might as well have tried under ordinary 
circumstances to keep his eyes open as to close them 
to any purpose now. The miserably irritating moments 
dragged on heavily. It seemed as if three o'clock would 
never come. 



CHAPTER XII. 
WITHIN. 

If without those enchanted precincts William's 
minutes seemed hours, and his hours long drawn out 
days, within time sped like a race-horse. Here was 
gilding of refined gold, and painting of the lily with a 
vengeance. Much as Cosset and Sprite had expected, 
the reality far outdid anticipation; to every heart-free 
damsel present the evening brought delicious and ex- 
hilarating surprise, surprise, of course, in a personality 
of the other sex. One highly-favoured, or rather, highly 
fortunate individual, was setting every artless little heart 
a' flutter; one cavalier, by virtue of purely accidental 
circumstances, was carrying all before him, throwing 
every other into the background. 

Now this newcomer and stranger to many present 
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by no means outshone his fellows in the matter of looks, 
manners, or speech. He was bigger than most, cer- 
tainly, and possessed that swaggering good nature and 
unshakable self-confidence ensuring a kind of popularity, 
but his features were large and wanted expression, his 
voice was high-pitched and always in one key, alike his 
dancing, carriage, and attentions lacked grace. 

What, then, was the flame attracting these pretty 
moths — wherein lay the charm, irresistible as loadstone 
to the needle? How came it about that swains much 
better treated by nature and by worldly fortune, should 
thus suffer eclipse? 

The mystery lay in a bit of colour, a certain scarlet 
jacket, shell jacket it was called, worn at that time by 
military men, and admissible as evening dress. That 
bit of scarlet revolutionised what would else have been 
a pleasant party enough, but like any other. Now it 
flashed among the black coats of the dancers, maidens 
envying the especial waist encircled by a scarlet arm, 
now it put the flamingo-coloured cactuses of the con- 
servatory to shame, and now, much too often for the 
general satisfaction, it toned down Cosset's red gauze. 
But no matter where or how set off, it was the magnet 
of the evening — focus of the scene — rallying point of 
feminine interest. 

And of course no human being can long remain 
unconscious of the effect he produces. The more 
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admiringly the shell jacket was followed, the more 
audacious became its wearer. Hero of the evening, he 
was evidently determined to play his part with a venge- 
ance. 

That lucky personage was Captain Frederick Bad- 
ham, seventh stalwart son of a neighbouring rector. 
Apprenticed to an attorney on leaving the Blue Coat 
School, he had, as he grandiloquently put it, "chucked 
over the law for the sake of serving his Queen and his 
country." In other words, he had been presented with 
a commission. 

Just arrived from India on furlough, Captain Fred 
was greedy of flirtation. Here to-day, gone to-morrow, 
drawing-room conquests and surrenders left no deeper 
impression than champagne suppers and other good 
things of the hour. Nothing, therefore, could be more 
disinterested than the feminine enthusiasm manifested 
on his behalf. The gallant Captain was about as likely 
to take a wife as the Pope of Rome, yet here were 
•eligible bachelors, young men of means and position, 
and presumably intending to settle in life, comparatively 
neglected, their favours received as a matter of course, 
their invitation to the dance better than sitting out, that 
was all. 

"Captain Fred is cock of the walk to-night and no 
mistake," Mr. Colville said at the whist-table, "and just 
look, Kerridge, at my curate's granddaughters! On my 
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word, the minxes are setting their caps at the men to 
some purpose. I shall tell the old gentleman they are 
the belles of your ball." 

The rector was always on good terms with Mr. 
Mingaye, except when worsted in argument, and he 
could afford to speak thus ungrudgingly of Cosset and 
Sprite. His two daughters, Julia and.Selina, were both 
engaged. They were plump, pin-cushiony young ladies, 
neutral tinted as to hair, eyes and complexion, and 
speaking with the softest imaginable Hsp — sign of 
aristocratic birth and breeding. 

"Well, poor little souls, I suppose their faces are 
their fortunes, so they had need make the most of 
them," carelessly rejoined the host. 

Mr. Kerridge, rural dean and rector of a fat living, 
like Mr. Colville, could afford to smile at the step- 
sisters' little triumph. His own girls, big, handsome 
young women, launched in the best county society and 
dowered to boot, patronised Cosset and Sprite as they, 
in the innocence of their hearts, patronised WilHam. 
Mr. Mingaye's pretty windfalls would of course marry 
farmers some day, meantime they were countenanced on 
account of their grandfather's cloth. 

"Humph!" growled Mr. Nottage, the bluff, burly 
rector of Clay field, "you pity Mingaye's two; what about 
my seven, not counting the boys? As my wife says, it 
js as much as we can do to cover our children's naked- 
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ness, and when we have whipt *em all round and sent 
'em to bed, Carrie and I sit down to tell the lot." 

"Gammon and spinach! What are you talking 
about?" broke in a fourth hand at the whist table; 
"happy is the man who hath his quiver full, say I, with 
the Psalmist! There is the Blue Coat School for your 
boys, Nottage, and Queen Anne's foundation for your 
girls to begin with, and all kinds of helps awaiting 
clerical olive-branches on their start in life. Then, what 
a satisfaction to have enriched your country with so 
many strapping youths and fine girls! The real objects 
of pity are childless mortals like my wife and myself, 
leafless boughs, lonely old sparrows sitting on the roof- 
tree! Pass round the punch-bowl, rural dean, in order 
to cheer me under the depressing thought." 

The last speaker, Mr. Paske, vicar of Wittenden, 
was a benevolent-looking little man, so short of stature 
as to need a tub in his pulpit, from that elevation 
popping up and down for all the world like a Jack-in- 
the-Box. He was also afflicted with a thin, pipy voice, 
and the only explanation of his profession seemed his 
unfitness for any other. The four whist players were, 
perhaps, as poor preachers as the whole country could 
show, which was saying a good deal. Such, however, 
is the perversity of human nature, and the inordinate 
craving for change in every mind, that their respective 
parishioners delighted in nothing more than a change 
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in pulpit oratory. Whenever Mr. Colville, hoarse as a 
raven although he was, preached at Coddingham, all 
Coddingham, Church and Methodist, flocked to hear. 
Whenever little Mr. Paske mounted his tub in place of 
the rural dean, folks regarded the change as a treat of 
the first water. Mr. Nottage's appearance at Wittenden 
was hailed as that of a second Wesley, and Mr. Ker- 
ridge's at Clayfield as that of the Bishop himself. Thus 
each in turn proved a foil to the other. Mr. Mingaye's 
occasional visits created no such sensation. The curate 
in country places hardly occupied a- higher place than 
the parish clerk. 

How fortunate for William that he could not follow 
the shell jacket in its triumphant career, nor listen to 
the wearer's extravagant little speeches — declarations 
they might almost be called — now poured into one 
pretty ear, and now into another! With all his bragga- 
docio ways, the Captain was deep enough to appear in 
earnest, and, a manoeuvre requiring even more skill, to 
succeed in making the immediate object of his adoration 
appear unrivalled. 

In the case of the sisters this would seem a difficult 
task, here, however, as easily surmounted as a fire- 
barred gate by a thoroughbred. 

"You two should never appear in society together," 
he now said to Cosset, as after the galop they cooled 
themselves in the refreshment-room. Captain Fred liked 
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refreshments. His six feet two wanted a good deal of 
keeping up. 

"That would spoil each other's enjoyment," Cosset 
replied; "all the pleasant little things that happen to us 
during the evening will seem doubly so when we talk 
them over at home." 

He stamped one foot heavily on the ground with 
the gesture of one suddenly distracted by violent tooth- 
ache. 

"Pleasant little things you call them, do you? I 
admire your way of putting it But what should a girl 
like you know of a man's heart, or of the way in which 
such trifles as you seem to think them, affect him — 
affect ME." 

Then, looking at her with an expression of des- 
perate meaning, he continued: — 

"Let me enlighten you a little. About the pleasant 
little things — we'll come to that by-and-by — first shall 
be explained my allusion to your sister — to any two 
sisters like yourselves. Supposing now that you took a 
violent dislike to any ihan — say, to myself, for instance 
— supposing that my very looks inspired you with 
horror, that every word dropping from my mouth made 
you loathe me more and more; well, would not the 
sight of a brother of mine, having something of my own 
build, ways, and voice, recall the hateful image — make 
you recoil? Reverse the case, replace every one of my 

9* 
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verbs, adjectives, and substantives with their exact op- 
posites, and, perhaps, you will understand my meaning. 
Pleasant little things you call the incidents of this 
glorious evening! A soldier's heart, Miss Mingaye, a 
soldier's heart! Cannot your imagination reach that; 
conceive emotions that play with him as the typhoon 
with a wisp of straw, memories that will haunt him like 
glimpses of Paradise amid scenes of carnage?" 

Was he making fun of her? Cosset's soft eyes as 
they now scrutinised him seemed to say so. A blunt 
apology disarmed suspicion. 

"What an ass I am," he said, "thus to wear my 
heart on my sleeve! Pray set down my outspokenness 
to want of manners rather than lack of sincerity. The 
plain truth of the matter is, Miss Mingaye, I have lived 
so long without feeling, without enjoying anything — five 
years of it on a hill station in India, you know — that 
now I am overdone by excess of emotions; I can't for 
the life of it keep anything to myself. Well, just one 
waltz more." 

"I am so sorry, I am engaged," Cosset replied. 

"Thank-you for saying that you are sorry. I will 
try my chances with your second self." Then, dropping 
his voice as her partner approached, he added: "or sulk- 
and sit out." 

Into Sprite's less questioning, readier ear he poureiS- 
flattery sweeter still. The Captain was not a man to. 
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trouble himselt about consequences. What the pair 
would make of him to-morrow mattered little. 

"I have just been telling Miss Mingaye," he said, 
"that two such sisters should never appear upon these 
occasions together." 

**How absurd!" Sprite exclaimed pertly. "As if I 
should bite my sister's head off supposing she danced 
more than myself." 

"Pray don't bite my own head off," retorted the 
Captain, crouching low and putting a hand on either 
ear. "Is it safe; am I permitted to explain myself?" 
Then, sitting bolt upright, he went on, "No, MissMingaye, 
what I meant was something quite different. Suppose 
now a torture of Tantalus — you have learned your 
heathen mythology, of course, about Sisyphus's stone, 
and that sort of thing — suppose, then, the very quint- 
essence of what you love and admire within view, close 
at hand, but separated from you by an unfathomable 
gulf, would you not escape it if you could, and once 
escaped, a thousand times rather forget the adorable 
vision instead of being reminded of it, plunged neck- 
deep into a more maddening Purgatory?" 

Sprite was wondering whether her partner, so fascinat- 
ing but so puzzling, had helped himself too freely with 
champagne, when, as before, he abruptly changed the 
subject. 

"Let us not t^lk of it," he said, standing up for th^ 
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dance, placing that magical red arm round her waist, 
"Would that we two could thus whirl round for ever!" 

Punctually on the stroke of four William drove up, 
finding a dozen carriages already before him. He had 
to wait his turn and the ladies; half an hour passing 
before "Miss Mingaye's carriage" was stentoriously 
shouted from the porch. Then, at last, the two sisters, 
each on the arm of a cavalier, tripped down the steps. 

The Captain, escorting Sprite, came second. He 
was bending over her, talking in undertones, and, before 
taking leave, William saw him raise one end of the sea- 
green sash and press it to his lips. Sprite playfully re- 
monstrating. If anything could have ruffled the young 
farmer's temper it was such an incident as this, the 
liberty taken with a young lady just because no chaperon 
happened to be by. With the manners and customs of 
high life he had scant acquaintance; of one thing he 
felt sure, the fellow would never have ventured to kiss 
Miss Colville's or Miss Kerridge's sash, no matter whether 
their mothers were present or no. 

Not in a humour then was William for what hap- 
pened next, and what, under other circumstances, might 
have passed off as a joke. Just as he was about to 
start. Captain Fred came up and pressed something int 
his hand. 

"Now mind what you're about, young 'un, and don^* 
turn these young ladies into a ditch," he said in a tone 
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meant for good nature, but to William's ears grossly in- 
sulting. 

"I'd thank you to keep your advice and your six- 
pences for those who want 'em," was the gruff reply, the 
coin grazing the Captain's chin as it was flung back. 

"You're a damned impudent fellow! Who's his 
master?" retorted the other, addressing the menservants 
in attendance. 

"There, get along, don't stay within reach of my 
whip," William said, growing more and more irate, and 
just flicking the other on the shoulder. 

"Fellow!" thundered the Captain, what with un- 
limited champagne and flirtation no longer master of 
himself, "do you thus dare to insult a gentleman and a 
soldier?" 

So saying, he made for the coach-box as if to pull 
the driver from his seat, or then and there administer 
castigation. 

"Oh, dear William!" cried Cosset, opening the door 
and about to interfere, but Sprite, overcome with fright 
and mortification, pulled her sleeve. 

The scene was now one of indescribable confusion; 
a catastrophe seemed imminent, when Mr. Kerridge's 
old gardener approached, lantern in hand. 

"Lord a' mussy, why it's Mr. Luff", of Witholme, and 
no other," he exclaimed. "Don't take offence, Mr. 
William, how should the gentleman know it was you 
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who carted Mr. Mingaye's young ladies to this here 
house?" 

"Offence or no offence, Mr. Luff, as you call him, 
will hear from me," said the Captain, fiercely. 

"When you like," quoth William; then, amid titter- 
ings and chuckles and suppressed guffaws of onlookers, 
off he drove at full speed. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
"AFTER SWEET MEAT COMES SOUR SAUCE." 

Never had feminine triumph more mortifyingly 
ended. Had the wearer of the red jacket challenged 
William to a bloody duel the sisters could not have been 
in a greater quandary. How they got through that ter- 
rible journey home, how on earth they could fall asleep, 
above all, how the cruel truth was broken to grandpa 
next morning, quite passed their comprehension. 

The old clergyman's placid demeanour by no means- 
calmed them. 

"Our friend William," he said, as he quietly folded 
his napkin worn bib- wise, "was without doubt chilled 
to the very marrow by cold, and most probably the 
young officer you speak of was over-heated by wine and 
excitement Under such circumstances men are apt to 
say what they wouldn't say," 
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"But you will speak to William, won't you, grandpa?" 
asked Sprite, anxiously. 

"Sprite, it is the Captain who should be spoken to," 
put in Cosset, ever on the defensive where William was 
concemed. 

"My children," replied Mr. Mingaye, without a trace 
of discomposure, "remember the words of Jesus, the son 
of Sirach, 'Strive not with a man that is full of tongue, 
and heap not wood upon his fire.' " 

So saying, he left the girls to their dismal fore- 
casts. 

"William is sure to call this afternoon on his way 
to market; you see him, Cosset. I should say what I 
think, and offend him to a dead certainty." 

"Agreed then," was the instantaneous retort. "You 
run dway if William comes, and I'll do the same if I 
C"-tch sight of Captain Badham." 

"You surely blame William most, Cosset? How in 
the world was Captain Badham to know that he was not 
a hired driver? It was very kind of him, I am sure, to 
give him something." 

"When the old gardener had explained matters, the 
Captain should immediately have apologised. Sprite. 
And to swear at William in our hearing ! " 

"What would be low in William is allowable in a 
gentleman and an officer," said Sprite. 

"Sprite, I am astonished at you. Black is black, 
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and white is white, under any circumstances. Nothing 
in the world can make oaths genteel." 

"Don't let us quarrel, Cosset, let us think of the best 
thing to do under the circumstances. I feel half dis- 
tracted. I wish with all my heart that we had never 
gone to the ball," and thereupon poor little Sprite began 
to cry. 

What, indeed, would happen next? The sisters 
knew, or fancied that they knew, their faithful William 
well. One characteristic now inspired them with deadliest 
apprehension. The young farmer, like the Pilot in the 
ballad, "knew not fear." Mad bulls, runaway horses — 
or irate captains in the Army — all these he would meet 
with an impassive front. Another trait made them very 
uneasy. He had inherited a certain indifference to con- 
sequences, traditional in the Luff family. A favourite 
story about the elder Luff now gave them tremors and 
distressing heart-beats. 

On the Ipswich hustings twenty years before, a po- 
litical opponent had dubbed the sturdy farmer an ass. 

"Call me an ass again, and as true as my name is 
William Luff and yours is Joshua Catchpole, I'll wring 
your nose," was the retort. 

The epithet being repeated, he carried out his 
threat, a summons following with verdict for the plaintiff 
and an award of five pounds damages. Then and there 
William Luff produced his cheque book and wrote: — 
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nose." 



Mr. Mingaye would repeat the famous story till the 
tears ran down, but the bare recollection of it made 
both girls tremble now. What if the Captain should 
agalh exasperate William and get his nose pulled? 

"Oh, but!" reasoned Cosset, checking her foolish 
fears, "that can't well happen, the Captain's nose being 
a snub, you know; now, if he set upon poor William, 
the thing would be easy enough." 

Thereupon tlie pair laughed, despite their anxieties. 

"You always take William's part, of course," said 
Sprite. "My opinion is, and ever will be, that instead 
of spoiling everything and making us both intensely 
miserable, he should have pocketed the sixpence and 
treated the matter as a good joke." 

"What seems a joke to ourselves is often a grievous 
affront to others," remarked the sage. "Look at grandpa. 
When Mr. Rouse makes light of his learning, as if com- 
pared to the rector he was an ignoramus, it annoys him 
excessively, even puts him out of temper." 

"That is quite another thing. You forget that 
grandpa is an old gentleman and a clergyman. But 
you never will see the difference, in rank, I mean, be- 
tween William Luff and ourselves." 

Cosset looked reproachful, but said nothing. On 
certain points, and this was one, the two sisters could 
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not agree. In Sprite's eyes William LufF seemed a kind 
of useful institution, a homely Providence, not on any 
account to be dispensed with, but not exacting fastidious 
treatment. In her sister's he was a friend. 

The morning brought a dozen little frights and 
flutters. Now Sprite caught sight of William's gig, and, 
leaving Cosset, as she said, to battle with it, flew up- 
stairs, shutting herself in her bedchamber. 

But, mortifying enough, William, who was accom- 
panied by his stepmother, never so much as glanced 
up. Now Cosset jumped from the piano, declaring that 
somebody exactly like the Captain was hovering about 
the toll-gate, and maliciously hinting that Sprite was far 
the better person to deal with him — she should speak 
her mind too plainly — took refuge in the pantry. No 
Captain, however, appeared, and the rest of the day 
passed in vain alarms and projects no sooner made than 
abandoned. By night-time nothing had happened, 
nothing had been done. All they could say was that 
they were as wretched as two girls could possibly be. 

And, as will happen even with two beings who are 
all in all to each other, the real wretchedness lay deeper 
than words. Whilst to Sprite that glorious evening had 
seemed the beginning of a wholly new and intoxicating 
existence, to the more reflective, deeper-natured Cosset, 
it was as the wrenching from familiar, beloved things. 
The difference between the half-sisters lay herein; the 
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one looked on the surface of life only, saw the sunshine 
gilding the stream; the other, with passionately penetrating 
eyes, gauged its innermost depths. 

"Lor, William, bor?" exclaimed Mrs. Luff, when 
next day William sat down to tea. "You look that hoity- 
toity as never was. What cow has calved now?" 

Truth to tell, the good woman had been greatly dis- 
turbed of late by her step-son's crusty humour. As she 
expressed herself to Aunt Juby and Mrs. Petit, he moped 
about that forlorn, a rat that had lost its tail was a flea- 
bite to him. The real reason, of course, all three women 
guessed at, but mum was the word with them on that 
head now. Mary Jane's refusal had galled all three 
much more than the suitor himself. 

"All in good time, mother," was the reply, as Wil- 
liam methodically prepared the first course of that 
sumptuous farm-house tea. A chip of the old block, and 
no mistake, was Mrs. Luffs stepson. Oflen and often she 
declared that she could fancy it was her late husband 
sitting opposite, arranging his bread and cheese, filling 
his goblet of strong beer, never opening his lips till 
ready to begin. 

"I told you about that blade at the parson's ball," 
he went on, "how he offered me sixpence, and I hulled* 
it at him." 

"Yes, and beg pardon, William, but the more fool 
* East Anglian. — To throw. 
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you. Instead of making a piece o' work about nothing, 
why not have saved the money? It would have done 
as well as any other to put into the Sacrament plate 
next Sunday." 

"I like to hear you run on, mother. I've not much 
to boast on, certainly, but I'm not a' goin' to be mocked 
and jeered by a fine gentleman I could buy three times 
over. And I was always a limb* for a joke, as you 
know." 

"Self-praise is no recommendation, but least- ways, 
you can say that much of yourself, William," Mrs. Luff 
replied, her keen black eyes twinkling as she glanced at 
him. Were the good old days coming back again; that 
happy time before her stepson's head had been turned 
by Mr. Mingaye's little mawthers? 

"Well, say on," she added, all impatience for his story. 

But like his father before him, William was not to 
be hurried. He must get half way through his bread 
and cheese and ale before uttering another syllable. 
When he did begin to speak it was with provoking de- 
liberation and digression. 

"You noticed, I suppose, mother, how the ice had 
thickened since morning on the horse-pond?" 

"I hope I've something better to do than stajid a' 
gapin' out of the casements these short days," Mrs. Luff 
replied. "But what the ice on the horse-pond has to 

* East Anglian. — A crack hand. 
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do with your giggling and grinning like a Cheshire cat, 
I've no more notion than the man in the moon." 

"You could drive a loaded turnip cart across the 
ice," William went on deliberately; he loved to tease his 
Stepmother with these roundabout answers, "and over 
the hole made this morning for the horses to drink from 
it lay almost as thick as afore, so I thought I would 
have a chop " 

"Don't go and chop off your other thumb. You're 
main put to it now with one." 

"I had made a good tight opening, and it was grow- 
ing dusk when that young spark came ridin' up, the 
fellow who gave me sixpence at Mr. Kerridge's. * Doesn't 
Farmer Luff live yonder?' says he. * Might you be a' 
wantin' him. Mister?' says I, drantin' and drawlin' my 
hardest. 'Blockhead,' says he, 'should I waste my 
breath in asking if I didn't want to see him?' 'Then I 
tell you plain. Mister,' says I, 'you'd best leave master 
alone, leastways to-day.' 'What on earth do you mean, 
fellow?' says he. *You don't know what business I have 
with your master.' 'I mean what I says,' says I, 'don't 
you go for to meddle or make with William Luff this 
day.' 'Why, what's up, my good man; is he subject to 
fits?" says he. 'Not exactly that, but he doesn't always 
know what he's about, he's kinder queer at times,' says 
L 'It's not so dark, but you can count my fingers, and 
Where's the thumb? Ask master, and he'll tell you. 
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Well, to save you trouble, I'll relate it myself. That 
thumb was chopped off by William Luff, living yonder, 
and no other.' *In one of his tantrums, I suppose,* 
says he, *or rather in one of his paroxysms of fury, 
Good Heavens, what a desperate character he must be!' 
'Well said,' says I, 'and if you were to rile him just now 
he'd as soon have at you with this here axe as look at 
you!' *A nice sort of person to drive young ladies about 
at night,' says he, speakin' to himself. 'Well, my good 
man, I hope you got rattling good damages for the loss 
of your thumb!' 'You see, sir,' says I, *I was bom and 
bred on this here farm, and Master and Missus look on 
me almost as flesh and blood.' 'All the better luck 
yours," says he, 'and as my business with Farmer Luff 
will keep, I wish you good day.' And off he trots, 
pleased as Jack getting home from market." 

"You shouldn't mock folks like that, William, bor, 
it's low-lived," Mrs. Luff said, when she had indulged in 
a laugh, at the Captain's expense. "And it will get 
abroad that you're mad as a March hare." 

"The deuce a bit care I what gets abroad about me, 
mother." 

It was such a relief to find her stepson his old self 
once more that Mrs. LuflPs rebuke went no farther. Not 
for months had she seen him so merry, and not for 
months had he been so confidential. She could almost 
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believe that the days of his infatuation were numbered; 
that the incident of two days before had saved him 
from ruin. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SHEEP-SHEARING. 

In country places folk reckoned not by the calendar 
but by seasons, and the invariable recurrence of tasks 
afield. Muck-carting and wheat-sowing stood for No- 
vember and December, hedging and ditching for Fe- 
bruary and March, sheep-shearing and haysel, or hay 
harvest, for May and June. Every month had its tell- 
tale name, was labelled as the washing, churning, baking 
days of the housewife's week. Sheep-shearing, if no 
longer a festival as a hundred years before, was yet an 
event, a pleasant break in rustic routine. Then flowed 
freely that mellow home-brewed known as "Old Harvest," 
the jest went round, master and men indulged in a 
bucolic mood. Especially to the Witholme folk and 
their neighbours sheep-shearing meant quips and cranks 
and wanton wiles. These highly-favoured communities 
then rejoiced, not only in an extra pot of strong beer, 
but in what was still more stimulating, namely, an un- 
interrupted flow of jokes and witticisms. Old Nat, the 
sheep-shearer — whether he possessed a surname or no 
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npbody knew or cared — was a wag of the first water; 
you might scour the country afore finding a match for 
old Nat with the tongue, was a local saying. His pro- 
fessional rounds, therefore, were looked forward to hardly 
less than largess-spending or harvest supper itself. 

A busy and picturesque scene the Drift Farm pre- 
sented this bright May morning. Just as careful nurses 
undress their bantlings by the fire, so sheep-shearing 
ever took place in a meadow fully exposed to the sun. 
And if sheep no more than babies like the process of 
losing their clothes and for awhile bleat piteously, very 
soon they nibble as usual, well pleased at being rid of 
an encumbrance, their now spotless, shapeable forms 
standing out against the herbage like toy lambs of old- 
fashioned china. Old Nat, too, stood at the head of 
his profession. No one could handle a sheep so dexter- 
ously as he, not a scratch they got if, as he put it, 
"they minded their 'haviours." He was a tall, lanthom- 
jawed, spindle-shanked man, thin as two boards clapped 
together, thus folks described him, and with a face india- 
rubber-like in its capacity for grimace. 

"So you're a' gettin' on, Nat," said William, coming 
up at bait-time with a can of old harvest beer. Sheep- 
shearers and men always halted early in the forenoon 
refreshment. 

"Like a house afire, Mr. William. England expects 
every man to do his duty, as said Jeremy the prophet; 
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wait a bit before you grin, Mr. William, rm a' quotin' 
Tom Sadler, the pedlar, as was my way with his pack 
a week come Saturday. *Damii you' — no offence, Mr. 
William, I never use bad words o* Sundays or a'fore 
females — 'damn you for a heathen bloke,' says I. *Why, 
the prophet Jeremiah knew no more about old England 
than you do about Botany Bay; t'wasn't so much as 
heaved out of the sea when he was a lad.' But my! 
Mr. William, folks be that ignorant, I sometimes think 
the very moles would beat 'em in sums and spelling." 

"Any news in your part of the world, Nat?" asked 
the young farmer, after having been duly toasted by 
sheep-shearer and men. 

Nat's home lay a dozen miles off as the crow flew, 
and it was a code of etiquette to decry native soil; 
boasting and bragging of one's own village was as bad 
as self-praise, which we all know is no recommendation. 

"Bashan languisheth, Mr. William, and everyone that 
passeth by her shall hiss and wag his head." 

These country people were nothing if not Scriptural; 
one and all they had the Old Testament at their fingers' 
ends. To use a familiar expression, the Bible was as 
sugar to their sop, flavouring the diet of daily life. 

"Why, what in the world is up at Reedmere now? 
Any more pig-poisoners about?" 

"Pig-poisoners, Mr. William, that's a flea-bite to it. 

Tinkers, gipsies, and such, like may come from the 

10* 
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Shires or not, leastways parts, but there be sparks for 
the devil's tinder-box nigher home. It wasn't vagrants 
or wayfarers who stole our parson's wine." 

Whereupon Nat shook his long head, first looked 
extremely wise, next extremely doleful, finally, after 
emptying his drinking horn, extremely jocular. 

"You don't mean to tell me that you're a parcel of 
thieves and house-breakers down there?" 

"My meaning is this, Mr. William, and I for one 
can look you or any other in the face whilst I say it, 
them who broke into the Rectory a fortnight come Mon- 
day were no strangers to the place, they knew that the 
wine was there and how to get at it. If the man-traps 
and spring-guns hadn't just been abolished to oblige a 
lady — I mean the Queen, God bless her — we should 
have caught, who knows? Perhaps long-faced chaps 
who go to the Table. And askin' your pardon, Mr. 
William, I must tell you a bit of a joke I had with 
parson. Says I to Master Wing, the parish clerk, I 
knew well enough who had the parson's wine. Next 
day up trotted his Reverence a' puffin' and a blowin', 
for he carries fourteen stone if a pound. *I understand 
you to have said that you know who had my wine?' 
says he. I eyes him for a moment; *well, I won't deny 
it, your Reverence,' says I, *you had the wine, but you 
couldn't keep it.' Lor, how he laughed, sure-ly. Nobody 
like the quality for taking a joke! But as we've all 
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wetted our whistles — true as I sit here, Mr. William, I 
feel that there beer of yours a tinglin' in my great toe — 
we'll proceed to business. Td thank you, Master Turner, 
to fetch me that hamable-looking hanimal a* starin' at 
me; come along, my poppet, nothin' to be afeared on, 
and when it's all over you'll feel that lightsome, a 
mountebank in tights wouldn't beat you." 

"Always a good 'un for a joke, Nat," observed Wil- 
liam, as he took up his empty beer can. 

"He that is of a merry heart hath a continual feast, 
says Solomon, Mr. William. Time enough to cry my 
eyes out when I fall head first on a pitchfork, or am 
burnt alive in my bed." 

"Well, I'm glad you're a' gettin' on so briskly, better 
weather we couldn't have for the job," William rejoined 
as he turned away with almost a feeling of envy. The 
continual feast of which the old sheep-shearer had 
spoken was no longer his portion, most likely would 
never be his portion again. To-day's bustle, to-morrow's 
fair, and similar anniversaries, relieved the sameness that 
for months past had weighed upon his spirits. Daily 
tasks and responsibilities took him out of himself and 
made the hours fly. But the feeling of heaviness, the 
sense of an empty, unsatisfied life remained. He felt 
that he was gradually becoming a stranger to his former 
self. 

As the forenoon wore on the day increased in ex- 
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hilaration, charm and beauty. Hardly more contrasted 
in foreign lands were sky and foliage than here, the 
young larch trees and the bright heavens, whilst grada- 
tions of gold, the dazzling buttercup, and the pale 
cowslips turned meadow and pightle into a glory past 
description, and with the zest of thanksgivers at church 
festival, from every tree and hedgerow carolled, chirped, 
and twittered the birds, some note deeper, fuller- 
throated than the rest, striking in with a rapturous 
Amen. 

Beyond the sheep-shearer's meadow lay a field of 
young corn, ripples of apple-green under the fixed 
cloudless blue; here, too, summer had brought infinite 
joyousness; gaily the wheat harrower whistled as he 
guided his team, no soldiers more obedient to the word 
of command than these shining red, flaxen-maned beasts 
to their conductor's gentle "Wouree" and " Come hather," 
as he turned the corner. 

The farmyard showed the same happy influence at 
work. Maytide, with its bursting life and rich promise, 
now instinct in every living thing. 

Hens cackled from new nesting places, warm weather 
tempting them, as it does human beings, to roam farther 
afield. Cocks sunned their gorgeous plumage with a 
newly-regained sense of kingliness, the perky little ban- 
tams strutted about like pages at a Court ceremony, 
even the "come back, come back," of guinea-fowls on 
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the wall sounded rather as an invocation than a dirge. 
Most beautifully, too, did the blossoming season adorn 
orchard and garden, the damson and bullace-trees now 
showing veritable cascades of creamy bloom, the pink 
and white flower of apple and pear affording daintiest 
harmony. And from the thresher wielding his flail to 
the dibbler in the field, from home-folk, one and all, the 
merry month received a welcome. 

Only William Luff felt that summer and winter were 
henceforth one to him. What mattered short, damp 
days, or freezing nights? The day's job got through, 
one ate, drank, and fell asleep all the same. 

On a sudden joyous voices broke upon his reverie. 

"William, William," shouted Cosset and Sprite in a 
breath, "we have news for you, such news!" 

He waited for them as they ran up behind. 

"We did not like to call at the farm, Mrs. Luff being 
always so busy," began Cosset, "but we felt sure of 
finding you somewhere; turn back with us, won't 
you?" 

William looked at his watch. 

"I've as much to do as I can get well through afore 
dinner," he said. 

"Then come to tea this afternoon," Sprite broke in 
with her old tone of command. "It is very unkind of 
you, William, to stay away so long, depriving poor 
grandpa of his cribbage." 
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The old spell was on him again; the spell of Cosset's 
balm and Sprite's provocativeness. 

Smiling reproachfully, he looked from one to the 
other. 

"I might find myself one too many, you know," 
mindful of a certain evening when he had been fore- 
stalled by Mr. Vulliamy, the doctor's assistant. 

"What nonsense!" Sprite exclaimed, highly in- 
dignant; "if you can't sing Italian duets with us, or 
talk about books and such things, you could look on 
and listen, and I am sure we have always made you 
welcome." 

"For one's visitors one cannot answer," Cosset put 
in with a look of meaning. 

"All this while you have never asked us what we 
are out of our wits with joy about," Sprite went on, 
again taking him to task. "Really, WilUam, I thought 
you of all persons would be dying of impatience to hear 
particulars. But come along. Cosset, William shall be 
punished by having to wait in suspense till tea-time," 
and with that she hurried her sister away, William shout- 
ing after them not to wait a minute, he would look in 
if he could. Whether or no he should summon courage 
to go, still more courage to stay away, he could not in 
the least tell. And that great news of theirs. Gkxxi 
fortune coming to the sisters in any shape must widen 
the gulf between them and a plain farmer. And as he 
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pondered over this, a passionate longing took possession 
of him. The Maytide with its promise and richness 
of being asserted its empire. Despairingly one mo- 
ment, wildly anticipatory the next, he yearned for the 
sympathy, the oneness of two, that only Love can give. 

CHAPTER XV. 
THE VISION OF MILLIONS. 

Since that eventful evening of the ball six months 
had passed without changed fortunes or catastrophe. 
Nothing had happened that might well have happened, 
so Sprite put it; Cosset sagely reminding her that Rome 
was not built in a day — in other words, that ballroom 
flirtations do not necessarily lead to love and matri- 
mony. The hero of the shell jacket was off and away 
to fight the Sepoys. The doctor's assistant, Mr. Vul- 
liamy, was engaged to the daughter of a surgeon and 
apothecary by whom he would ultimately be taken into 
partnership. Excepting a school treat or two, the an- 
nual Ipswich flower show, perhaps a picnic given by 
Lady Maria, no excitements were in store. Indeed, as 
Sprite remarked, their prospects had come to a stand- 
still; which, put in plain English, meant that dreams 
were no nigher fulfilment than they had been half a 
year before. 

What, then, was the jubilation of both sisters, though 
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from different standpoints, on learning that their most 
extravagant dreams were about to be realised; that at 
last the seafaring man was sending his dear little 
hussies their long-promised fortune? 

As yet the bewildering news remained a trifle in- 
definite. At best Captain Mingaye was a sorry scribe; 
having run away to sea, as his schoolmaster put it, "be- 
fore he had mastered the rudiments of reading." A 
famous mariner was Jack Mingaye, but as difficult for a 
landsman to steer clear of rocks and shoals on a pitch- 
dark night as for him to indite half a dozen lines with- 
out twice as many blunders in construction and spelling, 
his letters sprawling over the page as a seaman trying 
to keep his legs on deck in a squall. And upon this 
occasion above all others it must happen that his letter 
arrived in a fragmentary condition ! By an imlucky over- 
sight half of it, and by far the more important half, had 
been left behind. The Captain's opening sheet con- 
tained a preamble only, a hint of the "great treasure" 
he was now by Heaven's blessing enabled to present his 
little baggages. They would now see high life and no 
mistake; but he hoped they would be good girls and 
never neglect granddad. And so on, and so on, the 
missive ending just where its interest began. In his 
hurry. Captain Mingaye had omitted to enclose, or had 
forgotten to add, the sequel. No particulars, therefore, 
could be forthcoming for a whole month. 
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"One thing is quite certain," began Sprite, as the 
pair sat down to their sewing after dinner, "Grandpa 
will now give up his curacy, and we shall leave this 
benighted spot for ever." 

"We have been very happy here, Sprite, I am 
sure," Cosset said, with a touch of reproach and pen- 
siveness. 

"Happy in a way. Yes; but that is because we 
did not know better, I was going to say. What I mean 
is this, people who have lived all their lives, like the 
labourers here, on pork and dumplings, may think they 
have nothing to complain of. Set them down to the 
Earl of Stradbroke's table, and they will understand 
what eating and drinking really means." 

"As if good eating and drinking were the greatest 
of blessings! You remember how ill poor old Weedon 
was after the Harvest supper last year? *True as I 
stand here, Mr. Mingaye,' he said, *I was that bad I 
thought I should have died of repletion.' And as to 
other things, fine houses, fine clothes, and the like! 
Think of the story grandpa read to us last winter. It 
was from the journal of a French lady shut up in the 
Bastille who corresponded with a fellow-prisoner, and 
although they had never so much as seen each other, 
the pair fell over head and ears in love. So infatuated 
did they become, that at last they worked upon the 
feelings of their gaoler till they obtained the privilege of 
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an interview, that is to say, they were allowed to stand 
for a minute or two outside their cells and silently ex- 
change glances. Well, what happened? Why disap- 
pointment, of course. All the charm of romance and 
illusion was gone.** 

"That I can understand perfectly. Under the cir- 
cumstances it could not be otherwise. Each naturally 
expected to find the other the pink of perfection. Our 
own case is as different as possible; we know, I can 
anyhow speak for myself, that living upon eight hun- 
dred — who knows? perhaps eight thousand pounds a 
year — must be very different to living upon a miserable 
eighty " 

"You forget papa's money-letters!" 

"Twenty pounds one year and thirty another, what 
is that? But I can now comprehend papa's reasons 
for skimpiness; he has been saving up all this time in 
order to provide for us handsomely. You will take your 
own line. For my part, I shall never rest till we have 
moved to London." 

"Grandpa in London! What would he do there?" 
Cosset cried in dismay. "He loves the country, and is 
much attached to the poor old people here." 

"But he would be delighted to get out of old 
Rouse's clutches, and only think of it! We could take 
a house in a fashionable street close to the British 
Museum. Grandpa would be as happy as the day is 
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long poring over musty old folios in the big library. 
And only think of the treats in store for ourselves! 
Jullien's concerts, Sadler's Wells Theatre, fireworks at 
Vauxhall, and who knows what besides? Life will be 
something like then, whilst here we vegetate without so 
much as the ghost of a chance." 

"A chance of what?" 

"Well, you know what I mean. All girls look for- 
ward to marrying some day, and we are about as likely 
to find husbands here as if we were two female Crusoes 
cast on an uninhabited island." 

"As well be on an uninhabited island as in London 
without knowing a soul. I don't see myself where the 
chances you speak of are to come from," Cosset replied, 
mildly ironic. 

"Oh! I never expect you to see things with my 
eyes," was the sharp retort It is wonderful how a 
glimpse of prosperity tends to sour the temper. In the 
same aggressive voice Sprite went on: — 

"As if people with plenty of money ever stood in 
need of friends i Why, no sooner does the news of our 
great fortune get proclaimed on the house-tops than 
you will see everybody's behaviour to us quite changed. 
We shall no longer be 'those nice young persons,' " here 
she very skilfully imitated Lady Maria's lisp, "but *my 
daughters' dear young friends'; as to old Rouse, he will 
be ready to lick grandpa's boots." 
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"Grandpa would infinitely prefer his rude remarks 
and innuendoes to fawning and hypocrisy, I am sure; 
and tastes may differ, but for my part I would rather 
become a sentimental old maid like Miss Wing, than be 
married for my money." 

"Girls are not necessarily married for their money 
because they happen to have it," resumed the worldly- 
wise little Sprite, "but you are as you always were, 
Cosset, when you have once made up your mind not to 
see a thing, nothing can induce you to open your eyes. 
We had much better change the subject" 

"So I think," was the quiet reply. 

For a few minutes the needles were plied in silence; 
on a sudden Sprite threw down her stocking with a 
contemptuous laugh. 

"What ninnies we both are! Here am I darning 
stockings as if I had not a penny in the world to re- 
place them, and you again at work on that dilapidated 
nightcap of grandpa's! I propose that instead we go 
upstairs, turn out our drawers, and put together all but 
our very best clothes, for distribution among the poor." 

"Would not that be rather silly?" asked Cosset, 
looking up, quietly sarcastic; "supposing that some delay 
occurs in the arrival of the money; supposing that we 
have to wait a long time before things are settled — " 

"Suppose at once that the ship carrying our fortune 
goes to the bottom, and have done," Sprite interrupted 
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with temper; "and I may say I don't understand you a 

bit, Cosset; I believe you would rejoice." 

Whereupon, half crying with mortification and temper, 

she flung down her sewing and went upstairs. Never 

in the course of their lives had the half-sisters been so 

near a downright quarrel. 

True enough at five o'clock the little garden gate 
clicked, and there was William. Curiosity and longing 
had got the better of self-preserving resolutions. Blam- 
ing himself, ridiculing himself for his weakness, he had 
accepted the invitation. 

And not of a nature to lessen that gnawing self-re- 
proach was his welcome. Joyousness and girlish sparkle 
personified looked Sprite as she danced into the room, 
delicate cheeks aglow, eyes beaming with hope, even her 
hair seeming to shine all the brighter for her exuberant 
mood. All the charm was gone when she opened her 
lips." 

"I determined to be the first to tell you everything, 
William," she cried, rapturously. "Oh, William, just 
think of it, a fortune from papa, all of us moving to 
London, this dull spot quitted for ever!" 

"Nay," put in the old clergyman, as he shook his 

churchwarden heartily by the hand, "how often. Sprite, 

must I bid you to remember the monition, 'Learn before 

thou speakest, and weigh thy words in a balance!' The 

Alpha and Omega of our great news is that my son the 
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Captain is sending home what he seems to look upon 
as a provision for his children. But a very modest sum 
would more than suffice for that, and the castle-building 
of yonder Uttle linnet-head is her own affair. Her sister 
and I have no wish to leave our good friends here, have 
we. Cosset?" 

Cosset glanced at their guest, then coloured as she 
bent over her tea-caddy. 

"I can understand Sprite's wish to see London," 
she replied. "That is quite a different thing to living 
there." 

Mr. Mingaye smiled benignly as he looked at the 
half-sisters. Very evident it was that he took Cosset's 
view of this engrossing matter. 

Sprite put in: 

"But think, grandpa, dear, how nice it will seem to 
have everything we want, and never to be looked down 
upon because vyre are poor!" 

The old curate laid quite a fatherly hand on Wil- 
liam's arm. 

"Has this good friend ever looked down upon us 
because we were poor?" he said. 

"Oh, grandpa, as if I were thinking of William!" 
was the ready reply; a speech easy to take in two senses, 
and, of course, now interpreted by the young farmer in 
the least flattering. 

"It would be well for our digestions as well as our 
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palates if you would think of what you are about when 
you take up the roUing-pin," the old clergyman observed 
in his mildly sarcastic way. "Really, Sprite, your apple 
turnovers make one say what one wouldn't say. I cannot 
understand how it is that those slender little fingers of 
yours turn out pastry as heavy as lead." 

"Don't be so cross, grandpa, dear," said the little 
culprit, a blissful thought coming as balm to the sting. 
"It doesn't matter now in the least, you know, as we 
shall be able to keep a cook." 

"Well, my dear, the gilded coach and the fairy 
prince will carry you off like Cinderella I doubt not. 
Your sister and I shall be well content to dwell among 
our own people, shall we not. Cosset?" 

Meaningly as he spoke, Mr. Mingaye glanced first at 
the tea-maker, then at his guest. 

Meantime William plodded through a second help of 
Sprite's apple turnover; he even praised the indigestible 
compound, measuring to a nicety the value of his com- 
pliment. 

For this evening's experience had made one thing 
clear as day to his simple mind. Of these two adorable 
sisters only the younger could give him pain, inflict 
wounds never to be healed. 

And to-night for the first time he understood exactly 
how he stood towards both. Liking, admiration, sym- 
pathy, may impart many a joyous hour, may beautifully 
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colour a life. Love, and love alone, can bring about the 
distaste for existence itself, and evoke the cry: "Let me 
alone, for my days are vanity!" 



CHAPTER XVI. 
"GREAT TREASURE." 

In those home-staying days the sight of a hackney 
carriage on the turnpike road was as rare as that of a 
balloon among the clouds. The quality drove their 
family coach and curricles, retired folks their modest 
four-wheelers, whilst commercial travellers performed 
their rounds in gig or dogcart. 

What, then, was the bewilderment of Mrs. Pipe when 
a cab laden with outlandish-looking luggage drew up, 
and a sharp, imperious voice from within called out, 
"The way to the Reverend Mingaye's?" 

Now the charge for a one-horse vehicle was four- 
pence halfpenny, and as folks very often wanted change, 
the good woman invariably provided herself with a 
handful before opening the gate. 

So overcome was she to-day, however, by the unpre- 
cedented spectacle before her and its association with 
Mr. Mingaye, that, but for the driver's attitude, her toll 
would have been clean forgotten. Just enough presence 
of mind remained to indicate the curate's cottage by a nod. 
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Mr. Pipe, her spouse, who combined the business of 
chair-seater with the collection of her Majesty's tolls, 
happened just then, like Julius Caesar, to be doing three 
things at once. He was smacking his lips over a bit of 
pumpkin turnover, mending a straw hassock that be- 
longed to the rectory pew, and reading in the Ipswich 
Journal an account of the murderer Rush's last dinner 
of roast pork and plum sauce and execution next day. 
A great student of human nature, a pryer into the springs 
of action was John Pipe, and, being a Roman Catholic, 
the only member of that community in those parts, he 
lived much to himself and enjoyed a kind of awe. 
Whether his adhesion to the Pope made any discomfort 
between his wife, himself, and their only daughter, no- 
body knew. But the fact of standing apart from the 
rest of the world, in a figurative sense kissing Giant 
Pope's toe, and never taking part in Gunpowder Plot 
celebrations, walled him round, lent a certain suspicious 
weight to his deeds and utterances. No set of people 
could be less addicted to theological speculation or con- 
troversy than Mr. Mingaye's parishioners. As some of 
the more curious, inquiring, or disputatious observed, 
they had too little book learning to tackle John Pipe on 
the subject of Popery themselves, and they doubted 
whether Mr. Mingaye or even his Reverence could do it 
to the utter confusion of false doctrine. What they . 

wanted was a visit from the Bishop, and why he did 

II* 
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not thus set himself to extirpate heresy in his diocese 
they could not for the life of them conceive. 

"LooVye yonder, John," said Mrs. Pipe, going with 
uplifted finger first to her husband, then to the lattice, 
"well might the parson give out for his text last Sun- 
day — *0h God, the heathen are come into Thine in- 
heritance.' " 

But Mr. Pipe found the murderer's last repast of 
roast pork and plum sauce far more interesting than the 
heathen just then. He was one of the few men here- 
abouts who pondered, the genesis of crime being a sub- 
ject on which he had mused over many frayed-out has- 
socks and dilapidated chair-bottoms. 

"Look'ye yonder, John, I say," Mrs. Pipe reiterated, 
now giving her good man a lunge in the ribs. "True 
as my name is Philothea Maria, in that there post-shay 
sits a real live Injin." 

"There, get along with you, do, Philly; don't you 
see as how Pm a' readin'?" 

"Readin' or no readin', John, just get up and have 
a peep at that there post-shay a' turnin' Mr. Mingaye's 
comer; make haste, there he sits, or she. Lor, I don't 
know whether 'tis a bor or a mor,* d'ye see, John? 
Eyes black as your hat, and skin for all the world the 
colours 0' my fingers when Pm a picklin' walnuts." 

Thus beset, John did rise, newspaper in hand, and 

* East Anglian. — A boy and a girl. 
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just glanced out of the window, reseating himself with a 
contemptuous ejaculation. 

"I tell you what, Philothea," he said, again settling 
down to the thrilling narrative, "you women-folk are past 
all bearin', that's what you are; when you are all com- 
pelled by Hact of Parliament to wear blinkers so as not 
to see whenever a fly lights on a body's nose, why, I 
s'pose then a fellow will be able to read his paper in 
peace. Haven't I seen black folks afore now at the Fair? 
And if Captain Mingaye has sent some of his heathen 
family home to be taught the Church Catechism and be 
baptised — I make no doubt that he has a brace of 
squaws out there — is it anything to go into highstrikes 
about?" 

"I've always said so, John Pipe, and stick to it I will 
to my dyin' day, you're the peevishest carmudgeon that 
ever wore out shoe-leather, to think of any man a' snuffin' 
out his lawful wife like that." 

Thereupon Mrs. Pipe returned to the lattice, her 
partner composedly continuing his varied and interesting 
occupations. 

Part of the forenoon was always devoted by the half- 
sisters to household business, brooming, dusting, and the 
like. In exuberant spirits they had just turned out the 
keeping-room, mob caps, tucked-up skirts and aprons 
making them the prettiest little housemaids imaginable. 
So full of their own affairs, and so engrossed with their 
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work were they, that they had not noticed the sound of 
approaching wheels. The front door stood open, and 
Cosset was shaking a duster on the threshold as the cab 
rattled up. 

"My good girl," cried a high-pitched, unsympathetic, 
but unmistakably educated voice, "just call your master. 
Say it's the Honourable Mrs. Mingaye." 

For a moment Cosset stared at the speaker aghast. 
She saw a not unhandsome, orientalised-looking woman 
of fifty or so; on the opposite seat sat a pretty little 
Hindoo girl, apparently about fourteen, wearing native 
dress. 

"Well, how long, pray, are you going to keep me 
waiting here?" exclaimed the arriver, speaking more 
sharply than before. "Call his Reverence, as I bid you.*' 

By this time light was breaking on Cosset's mind, 
and Sprite now came up; Sprite ever quick to take in 
new combinations and not to be abashed by the veritable 
earthquake of an emergency. 

"We are Mr. Mingaye's granddaughters," she said 
proudly and pertly, "who. did you say you were?" 

The answer was evidently accepted as an excuse for 
the question. Still overbearingly, yet unable to repress 
a smile, or rather grimace, the other replied: 

"Who am I, indeed? Is that the way to address a 
lady old enough to be your mother and your father's 
wife? but here, I see, is the parson. So, sir, it seems 
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that the Captain wished his dear Begum, as he calls me, 
to take you by surprise! Just like the harum-scarum! 
And ril warrant, you did not even know that he was 
married last December to the Honourable Theresa Hardi- 
combe, daVighter of the late Governor-General of Lahore?" 

If revelation so confounding did not send Sprite into 
hysterics, still less could it disturb her grandfather's 
habitual placidity. It did not even make him say what 
he wouldn't say. The position of affairs he realised at 
once. Here, then, was "the great treasure" of which 
Captain Mingaye had written so vaingloriously. Instead 
of a lac of rupees he had sent his dear little baggages — 
a stepmother! 

The old clergyman was not without a sense of 
pleasantry, whilst he firmly believed in a Providential 
dispensation. The tragi-comedy of the whole thing did 
not escape him, but he never doubted that all would 
turn out for the best. 

"No, indeed, madam," he said, helping her out, 
"little did myself or my granddaughters expect the honour 
of such an announcement, and such a visit. And this 
young damsel, who might be a descendant of the great 
Aurungzebe? Poor child, thou wilt be a stranger amongst 
us, like the captive maid who waited on Naaman's wife." 

"Oh! don't trouble about little Bomby, she'll be 
happy enough, and can sleep on a hearthrug, hke a 
puppy anywhere. But where will you put me? The 
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Captain could have had no idea how narrowly housed 
you were. And my camphor-wood boxes? I have ^ 
cartload more of them in the Liverpool docks." 

"My granddaughters will, I am sure, gladly give '•^V 
their bedchamber to you," answered Mr. Mingaye, "th-^f 
can sleep at our neighbour's next door, and there is ^-^^ 
stowage in the wood-house. Cosset, Sprite, conduct MI^^* 
Mingaye upstairs." 

But the pair had flown, not to pout, sob, and lam^^^^^^ 
over vanished dreams, but to change their dresses. 

No time as yet to foreshadow destiny presented ^^ 

them in this new, problematic guise, but vanity must ^^ 

gratified and new influence propitiated! 

It was that consummate little woman of the woi 
and mistress of expediency. Sprite, who had beckon 
her sister away, whispering: 

"Don't you see what guys we are?" 

Without losing a second, without giving themsel^'"^'^^ 
time to more than apostrophise their father. Sprite in "^ 

measured terms. Cosset more in sorrow than in ang::: ^^^ 
they literally jumped into their second-best frocks. 

Before Mr. Rouse had fairly unloaded the cab tr:--^^ 
captivating little maids-of-all-work were transformed ir^"^^^ 
young ladies more captivating still. Then they w^^"^ 
downstairs and stood like soldiers to attention. 

"So this is Constantia and this is Septima; no ni^^^" 
names in my hearing, please," began the stepmamir^i^^, 
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"my dear, how shockingly you hold yourself!" This 
remark was addressed to Sprite. "I see that back-boards 
were not paid for when you went to school. You must 
both have some lessons in deportment before I give you 
a season at Bath. And, good gracious, child 1 " she added, 
turning to Cosset, and surveying her from top to toe, 
** don't you know that stays and bustles imply birth and 
iDreeding? But now show me your chamber, and when 
I've taken off my bonnet, I'd thank you for a bit of tiffin." 

The little bedroom wouldn't do at all. So much was 
conveyed, not by words but by a curl of the Honourable 
Mrs. Mingaye's most expressive and mobile nostrils. 
Was there no such thing as a furnished bungalow to let 
in the neighbourhood? And no hotel nearer than Ips- 
^ch? Well, she couldn't sleep in the road anyhow, and 
after tiffin she would have a long confab with grand- 
papa and decide upon provisional arrangements. 

The midday meal elicited as many curls of the nostril 
as had done the sleeping accommodation offered. 

"May I ask what you call that odd-looking dish?" 
asked the great lady of Cosset. 

"Spoon dumplings," with blushes and down-dropt 
eyes murmured the poor little hostess. "Grandpa's 
favourite pudding." 

The Honourable Mrs. Mingaye put both hands to 
lier ears and uttered a little shriek. 

"No grandpa'ing in my presence, my dear, for 
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Heaven's sake! And if you or your sister ever address 
me as *ma,' I hope you will have sal-volatile, hartshorn, 
and burnt feathers ready. I am sure I should go into 
a fit." 

"Grandpa likes us to call him so," Miss Sprite re- 
plied. No one had ever put her down, and no one 
ever should. 

"My granddaughters and I have never lived in the 
world, and I am an old man with old-fashioned tastes," 
rejoined Mr. Mingaye; "you will find, madam, much to 
excuse here." 

"Oh! well, I hope they will drop their countrified 
ways at Bath to oblige me, that's all. Anyhow, I can 
tell the. Captain that his little rips as he calls them — a 
sailor, you know, may say anything — only want a little 
polishing up and, of course, more millinery, to be pre- 
sentable anywhere," here, noting Sprite's affronted look, 
she added, "indeed, for any chaperon to be proud of." 

"I have given the poor children every advantage 
that their father's help and my own means allowed, and, 
behindhand although you may find them, my dear 
madam, much of their schooling seems to me new- 
fangled. That monkey yonder," added Mr. Mingaye 
fondly eyeing Sprite, "makes fun of grandpa's musical 
tastes, for I like to hear my dear wife's merry ditties." 

"*Rory O'More,' 'Sich a' Gettin' Upstairs,' *The 
Devil on Two Sticks,' * Pretty Polly,' and the 'Russian 
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Trotting March/ What do you say to such music as 
that, Mrs. Mingaye — mamma, I mean?" asked Sprite; 
her stepmother's compliment having more than atoned 
for the criticism preceding it. 

"Humph, I see that we shall get on famously to- 
gether," said the elder lady, smiling at the speaker; 
then turning to Mr. Mingaye, she added grimly, "About 
music, my dear sir, you and I are much upon a par. I 
won't say that I don't like a pretty song as well as any- 
body, but the showing off of young ladies on the piano- 
forte, the * Battle of Prague,' and so forth" — up went 
the nostrils — "I'd far sooner hear a parcel of Hindoos 
drumming their tom-toms." 

"Don't forget, then, Cosset and Sprite " 

"Constantia, Septima, for Heaven's sake, my good 
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" to sing your prettiest songs to your step- 
mother, 'The Banks of AUanwater,' *I won't be a Nun,' 
and *Lady Alda's Dream,' " continued the curate, quietly 
ignoring the intemiption, "but here comes our rector. 
Something must have happened?" 

Strange it seems, but true it is, in these pre- 
telegraphic, pre-telephonic days, news flew much faster 
than at present. Being comparatively independent of 
all official communication, country folks chiefly relied 
upon those traditional little birds that whisper every- 
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thing into everybody's ear; in other words, the common 
tongue. 

Before the Honourable Mrs. Mingaye had been set 
down to spoon dumpUngs, the tidings of her arrival had 
reached not only the length and the breadth of Wit- 
holme, but miles beyond. It was market-day, and 
naturally Mrs. Pipe must inform passers-by, the wi?e 
as well as the simple, that a lady of title from Injie, 
with a black maid, had arrived at the curate's. And 
no sooner were the first of the cedar-wood boxes 
stacked in the wood-house than off trotted Mr. Rouse 
to the Rectory. Dearly as the parish clerk loved gossip, 
greater still was his Reverence's relish of news. Nor 
when telling a story did Mr. Rouse let the grass grow 
under his feet; so actively worked the worthy man's im- 
agination now that before he was fairly off the premises, 
the Honourable Mrs. had become her Ladyship, then 
that puzzling title he had overheard more than once, 
that Begum which Mrs. Mingaye was so fond of calling 
herself, what could it mean but some outlandish dignity? 
The diamond and emerald rings glittering on the lady's 
fingers, her little Hindoo maid, her foreign garb, all did 
duty as links to the chain. By the time he reached his 
destination, a few hundred yards further, Mr. Mingaye's 
sharp-tongued visitor was an Indian princess, a second 
Queen of Sheba! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE MISFORTUNE OF FORTUNE. 

Condition is a close ring, a kind of freemasonry. 
Mr. Colville was exceedingly good-natured. If he 
snubbed his curate one day he was sure to send him 
a bottle of old port the next. If, with Lady Maria, he 
described the half-sisters as nice young persons, he 
most obligingly found room for them in his car when 
they wanted to go to Ipswich. The tone adopted by 
both Rector and Rectoress towards the Mingaye family 
arose simply from the fitness of things. No disrespect, 
much less contempt, was intended. But they would no 
more have dreamed of calling Cosset and Sprite young 
ladies than of addressing William Luff as Esquire. In 
the eyes of both husband and wife, certain social dis- 
tinctions came after the laws of Moses. 

Here, however, was not only a kindred spirit, but a 
denizen of their own sphere. 

Mr. Colville had not been five minutes in the 
visitor's presence before finding this out. The abundant 
evidence of wealth was no less a letter introductory 
than its possessor's evident knowledge of the world. 
The gods, we are told, bring like to like, and none 
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busier on such intent than the divinity presiding over 
prejudices and dignities. 

"My dear madam," said the rector as he rose to 
take leave, "I am sure Mr. Mingaye will forgive me for 
saying that the accommodation he can offer you is alto- 
gether unsuited to your rank and position. Lady Maria 
will, I know, be only too happy to entertain so dis- 
tinguished a visitor. Pray, then, accept our hospitality 
for a time. That is to say, until you have in some 
measure decided upon your plans. And," he added, 
with just a touch of ostentatiousness, "I need not say 
that we have plenty of room for your Indian attendant 
and your luggage. Indeed, indeed, you must not re- 
fuse." 

"Refuse? Not I!" was the ready answer. "In 
India, you know, especially up country, folks spend 
months at each other's houses. But it is prodigiously 
obliging of you, I am sure." 

The Honourable Mrs. Mingaye was enchanted. In- 
stead of spoon dumplings and small beer, a good table 
and well-furnished wine-cellar! — the rector's air and ap- 
pearance guaranteed these — and, instead of school girls' 
chatter, the lively talk of men and women versed in 
society and the world. 

An hour or two later up drove Lady Maria in her 
smart phaeton, followed by the rectory luggage cart. 
Very little time was lost over the preparations for de- 
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parture. In high glee, promising to call next day, the 
Honourable Mrs. Mingaye took leave of her new family. 

"You see, my children," observed the curate as the 
great ladies drove off, "the desirability of ever having in 
our minds the wise man's words, * Boast not thyself of 
to-morrow, for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth.' Could Solomon himself have foreseen under 
what strange guise this great treasure of your father's 
was to be presented to us?" 

The sisters followed him indoors with a crest-fallen 
air. 

"Do you feel that you shall dislike Mrs. Mingaye, 
grandpa?" asked Sprite. 

"I hope that neither you nor your sister ever heard 
me express dislike of any fellow creature without a cause. 
Dislike is an un-Christian sentiment at best," was the 
reply. "Your stepmother seems very desirous of be- 
friending you both." 

"In her own way, yes," sharply retorted Sprite. 
"Which is not our way," Cosset put in with warmth. 
"As if we should leave you here alone, grandpa." 

"Time enough to talk of these things by-and-by, 
when your stepmother has settled in her own mind 
what her future life is to be. Meanwhile, I hope you 
will both show her the respect due to your father's 
wife." 
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Thereupon he retired to his study not one whit dis- 
turbed by the day's occurrence. 

"You may say what you please, Cosset," began 
Sprite; "I consider that papa has played us a cruel 
trick, and 1 don't understand grandpa a bit, he takes it 
all as a matter of course." And thereupon Sprite looked 
ready to cry, readier still to visit her wrath upon some- 
body, if only that somebody were handy. 

"If you say that you do not understand grandpa, 
how can either you or I expect to understand papa, not 
having seen him since we were children?" Cosset an- 
swered reflectively; the disillusion had evidently affected 
her quite differently; "I remember his letter did not 
reach us entire. Mrs. Mingaye seems to think that he 
intended to explain everything. And you forget, poor 
papa remembers us only as children, he can hardly fancy 
that we are grown up. It might seem to him that the 
greatest treasure he could confer upon us was someone 
who could stand in the place of a mother." 

That magical, to these two mysterious, word mother, 
silenced, sobered both for a time. Happy, careless 
enough had been their young lives up till now, yet at 
times they had pitied themselves on account of this 
motherless condition. 

"Well," Sprite said more resignedly, "a fortune is 
of no earthly use without proper opportunities of enjoy- 
ing it, and if Mrs. Mingaye chooses to spend hers upon 
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US two, we may be really better off than if the money 
had come without her. And think of being introduced 
into society by a lady of title ! But yonder comes Wil- 
liam, Fll run upstairs, you won't mind if you read 'never 
count your chickens before they are hatched ' in his face, 
as you are sure to do, but I should be sure to say some- 
thing to affront him." So saying she disappeared. Up 
came William, bringing a frail full of broad beans. 

"I know the parson likes broad beans when they are 
young," he said, "and I should have left them on my 
ivay to market, but there was a coach at your door " 

Then he stopped short, trying to look in ignorance 
of what had happened, Mrs. Pipe having all the while 
told him everything down to the minutest particular. 
IBut Cosset must have the satisfaction of taking him into 
the family confidence. 

With subtle insinuation, occupied with her own 
thoughts, she now approached a topic that she felt must 
be uncongenial to him. For this new fortune, no matter 
the shape it wore, placed a new barrier between himself 
and his old friends. Such at least was his delusion. 

Smiling wistfully, she began, noting all the while 
that his eyes glanced from Sprite's hastily quitted needle- 
work to her empty chair. 

"How kind of you! But only think, William, this 
great fortune of ours has already taken to itself wings 
and flown away ! Papa has sent us, not heaps of money,. 

A Humble Lover, li 
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instead a stepmother!" then she laughed merrily. No 
two beings can be entirely transparent to each other, 
and Cosset had her own reasons for a lightheartedness 
that Sprite did not share,- and must have misunder- 
stood. 

William still eyed the abandoned crewel -work and 
suddenly vacated chair. 

"Is she much put out? — Sprite, I mean?" he asked 
with a concern his listener did not miss. 

Cosset's expression changed. The gaiety, surprising 
to him under the circumstances, became a little forced. 
There ever comes a moment when a single word, a look, 
a gesture, reveals the meaning of thousands that were 
painfully dubious before. 

"Oh," laughed Cosset, perhaps for the first time in 
her life feeling a trifle unsisterly, for the first time cer- 
tainly letting this feeling come to the surface, "why 
should Sprite be put out? If she has not plenty of 
money to spend on herself, she is to have plenty spent 
on her, which will do just as well." 

It was a bitter speech, and repented of ere fairly 
uttered. 

The young farmer seemed to reflect, as if asking 
himself whether or no the answer was consolation. 

"Churn our hardest, we can never be sure how the 
butter will turn out," he said. "But mother is waiting. 
Just shoot the beans out of my frail, will you? never 
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mind, though, Til — fetch it," was on his Hps, instead he 
said, "TU send the back-house boy for it to-morrow." 

Cosset, however, knew how very particular Mrs. Luff 
was about having her baskets back. In a twinkling the 
beans were shot into an outspread newspaper. 

"So kind of you always to remember grandpa's 
fondness for broad beans! Come and see him soon and 
hear all about our stepmamma." 

The invitation was neither given nor accepted with 
accustomed spontaneity. In silence William turned away, 
and, musingly. Cosset reseated herself by the little work- 
table. And, when, having assured herself that William 
had driven off. Sprite came downstairs, there was neither 
humming nor twittering, thus Mr. Mingaye called the 
sisters' low-voiced chat over their sewing and embroidery 
instead a discussion. 

"What did William say?" asked Sprite, her question 
evidently an afterthought. 

Why did Cosset withhold that meaningly uttered 
"Is she much put out, Sprite I mean?" Why was her 
usually endearing voice now unsympathetic almost to 
harshness? 

"What did WiUiam say? What should he say. Sprite? 
That we never can tell how things will turn out." 

"Really, Cosset, I don't understand you any more 
than I do grandpa. Look at it as we may, we are in 
quite a different position to what we were a month ago. 

12* 
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This stepmamma — Mrs. Mingaye, if you prefer to call her 
so — I mean, anyhow, not to make matters worse by 
crossing her at every opportunity — Mrs. Mingaye, I say, 
may be the very opposite to what we should have chosen 
for papa's wife, but the fact of her being rich and of her 
wishing to spend her money upon us makes all the dif- 
ference in the world. One can put up with so many 
httle contrarieties when the ultimate advantages are in- 
calculable." 

"Incalculable, in a sense, these are certainly. How 
strange it seems. Sprite, that you who have always liked 
your own way in everything " 

"Not more than other people, I am sure. Cosset" 

— "Should now not see that the fact of papa's great 
treasure belonging not to ourselves but to another per- 
son, quite takes the gilt off the gingerbread. You heard 
how Mrs. Mingaye took us both to task before she had 
been in the house five minutes; you for not holding 
yourself as stiff as if you had just swallowed a poker, 
myself for not screwing in my waist like poor Miss Amos, 
the dressmaker, who died of tight lacing. Tastes differ; 
for my part I would a thousand times rather remain as 
I am, free and happy with grandpa, than live the life of 
a dependent, currying favour with a stranger for the 
sake of her money." 

"One's father's wife cannot be called a stranger, and 
you cannot call the mere desire to please, currying favour, 
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Cosset. I, for one, am resolved not to stand in my own 
light; and I must say I should have thought that, out 
of regard for papa, you would overlook Mrs. Mingaye's 
masterful ways, and make the best of everything." 

"Oh!" Cosset cried, exasperated beyond endurance, 
she hardly knew why, "do let us talk of something else; 
I can't think how it is, but it is always so. When we 
were children, if anyone gave us toys or lollipops, we 
always quarrelled over them. Good luck, or what goes 
by the name, certainly spoils the temper." 

" Say some tempers, please," irritatingly put in Sprite. 

Not wishing matters to go further, and needing 
solitude. Cosset rose, bundled away her work, and left 
the room. 

Of manifold application, indeed, is that ancient fable 
about the sun and the wind. The cold blast of mis- 
fortune draws heart to heart, each in the other's warmth 
renewing its own. The sunshine of prosperity too often 
has a contrary action, scattering moral forces that had 
hitherto seemed fixed as gold itself. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
HIS "DEAR begum's" STORY. 

By the time the rectory bell had rung for dinner 
that evening, the Honourable Mrs. Mingaye was as 
much at home as among long-lost friends. Nothing 
like a touch of genuine worldliness to bring folks to- 
gether! The Colvilles, too, numbered friends and kins- 
folk in India — what genteel family does not? Before 
dessert came to table, hosts and guest found out that 
they knew scores of people, if not personally, at least 
anecdotally, which, for purposes of conversation and 
-good fellowship, answers every whit as well. The new- 
comer, in more senses than one a veritable godsend, a 
windfall, had seen much and gone through many varied 
experiences. She was apt at narration, and especially 
in the matter of pejsonal history and adventures these 
new friends found her diverting. 

But it was above all over dessert that Mrs. Mingaye 
shone as a story-teller. She could appreciate a dish of 
walnuts and a glass of old port as much as the Rector 
himself The young ladies, often Lady Maria also, 
would retire at that stage, the mistress of the house 
dividing her time between drawing and dining-room, 
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her daughters amusing themselves at the piano. Truth 
to tell Mr. Colville reHshed a pipe as well as any 
frequenter of the "Barley Mow" going, and nothing de- 
lighted him so much at such times as a companion. 

The company of a clever, talkative woman, who 
had not been cooped up all her life in a country vil- 
lage, was a stimulant of the first water. Comfortably 
as any well-bred Darby and Joan going jogged on to- 
gether the worthy rector of Witholme and his lady, but 
they had been wedded for twenty-five years, and had 
become to each other a$ well-conned books. To turn 
over a new page of human nature is ever refresh- 
ing. 

"Now, rector," began the visitor, with that super- 
abundant ease which in less genteel circles would have 
looked like familiarity, "I am sure that you have al- 
ready been puzzling your brains how a rich, independent 
woman like myself, a woman moreover, of birth and 
breeding, could take up with a seafaring man, a skipper 
and such a devil-me-care, such a madcap as the cap- 
tain. But I have never asked you yet if you know that 
queer husband of mine?" 

Mr. Colville's face wore a peculiar expression, an 
expression easily read by this expert physiognomist 

"Oh, don't be afraid of speaking your mind about 
him," added Mrs. Mingaye, "the scape-grace is none 
the worse at bottom, I daresay, for his harum-scarum 
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ways. He's a man that can look you in the face any- 
how, and a handsome face, on my soul, it is!" 

The rector refilled his guest's wine-glass and his own, 
took a sip, smacked his lips, and replied, laughing gently: 

"So I should suppose, but to tell you the truth I 
have only seen Captain Mingaye's back, a broad, 
thorough-going, English back. When he brought his 
little girls here some fifteen years ago, I was doing duty 
for a friend on the other side of Ipswich. One day, 
however, on visiting my parish, I caught sight of a gig 
going in the opposite direction. There were three per- 
sons in the gig, and I suppose the driver had the reins 
in his mouth, anyhow he had an arm round the waist 
of each of the ladies beside him. *Good gracious,' 
said I to Rouse, my clerk, 'what fellow is that?' 'Your 
Reverence asks me such a question?' was the reply. 
'Who else should it be but the seafaring man, Mr. Min- 
gaye's son, all the mawthers' — in Suffolk, without dis- 
respect, folks say mawthers, not girls — 'are mad after 
him, and the two Miss Woodhouses yonder worse than 
any, but they can't both have him nohow.' I may men- 
tion that the two young ladies in question were as fine 
girls as any in the country, so it shows that the Cap- 
tain, then as now," here the rector bowed to his vis-a- 
vis, "was fully sensible to female charm." 

With the most good-natured alacrity possible, Mrs. 
Mingaye disclaimed the neatly-turned compliment. 
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"Oh," she retorted, "the Captain did not marry 
me, I married him! Our wedlock was just a bargain, 
and a prodigiously good one for both parties. He gets 
two weights off his mind, that is to say, his two girls 
introduced into society, provided for and married. 1 
get what from an old maid's — anyhow my own — point 
of view, is often worth a mint of money, that is to say, 
the title of mistress and status of a matron. All very 
well for prima-donnas and the like to stand on their own 
ixook, a girl who has been presented, a society woman, 
is bound at some time or other to abjure spinsterhood. 
is expected of her — her first duty in fact. But now, 
hat do you think of these stepdaughters of mine; 
ell enough to look at they are, but what about spirit, 
partee, above all, to use a vulgar but indispensable 
ord, gumption? And the disposition of the dear little 
ps, as the Captain calls them — never was such a man 
^^r nicknames, I'm always his dear Begum; everybody 
his dear something or other — will the monkeys prove 
ood company and tractable? Will they act the part 
decoy ducks to my drawing-room, making folks' 
ouths water for an invitation? An old woman like 
^^^^yself" — here the rector shook his head deprecatingly 
— ~^"must offer some attraction besides good dinners and 
Entertainments. Now, as I intend to find the chits hus- 
bands, the very least they can do for me in return is 
"to be diverting and docile." 
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The gentlemanly, moneyed-looking physiognomy of 
the rector took a reddish hue — he felt a little guilty 
with regard to his curate's "nice young persons;" but 
nothing easier than to lay the blame upon other shoul- 
ders. A Httle humming and ha'ing, and compactly 
enough the matter was put before his listener. 

"To speak candidly, -my dear madam, we know veiy 
little indeed of the sisters " 

"Half-sisters, are they not?" interrupted Mrs. Min- 
gaye, with an odd look. 

"Half-sisters, I believe I should say," resumed the 
rector, understanding that look, and thinking it well to 
keep clear of Captain Mingaye's somewhat complicated 
matrimonial, or rather, domestic history, "and as I was 
saying just now, neither Lady Maria nor my daughters 
know much of Miss Cosset " 

" Constantia, if you love me, dear sir." 

"Miss Constantia and her sister. Mr. Mingaye, with- 
out doubt never dreaming of the good fortune in store 
for them, has not encouraged intimacy, and, naturally, we 
have felt a delicacy about making advances. Your 
father-in-law, as you must already have discovered, is ^ 
very simple-minded soul, and would, I daresay, ^ 
quite satisfied to see his young charges married to re- 
spectable farmers. Indeed, my churchwarden, a very 
deserving young fellow, is often at the cottage, and fron^ 
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all that I have heard, a game of cribbage with the curate 
is not the paramount attraction." 

"Oh, the minxes have already got hangers-on, have 
they? But clod-hoppers and country bumpkins! No, 
thank-you, young ladies. Farmer What*s-His-Name will 
be sent away with a flea in his ear in quick time, I can 
tell you. Marriage, my dear Mr. Colville, as you know, 
may or may not do many things, one thing it makes 
or mars for once and for all, namely, a woman's or a 
man's social position. If it does not leave us precisely 
where we were, it either hfts us up or lets us down. 
When half the world divides a wedded pair the case is 
different. My husband might be a low-caste washer- 
man in Bombay, for all the genteel folks in Bath will 
trouble their heads. Out of sight out of mind. My 
dinners, routs, and pretty misses will soon send me up 
sky high in the general estimation. But now I must 
tell you how it came that a gentlewoman like myself, 
an Earl's daughter, sister of a Governor-General, came 
to marry the captain of a merchantman. Such a story 
you never heard, I'll warrant!" 

"I shall be delighted to hear it; meantime, after the 
fatigues of the day, another half glass of wine?" asked 
the rector with charming insinuation. Oddly enough, 
wine is seldom so freely pressed as upon those to whom 
wine-bibbing has become one of the fine arts. 
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Mrs. Mingaye, however, refused; she had too much 
respect for the complexion of her nose, she said. 

"I won't keep you long," she began, "stories, like 
courtships, cannot be too short. Well, about this time 
two years ago, I was summoned from Bombay to Hong- 
Kong by the illness of my sister. Lady Butterworth, wife 
of the English Resident-General. My berth had been 
duly taken in the bi-monthly packet, but on the eve of 
departure I was badly bitten by a snake that had crept 
into our summer-house. Oh! the sucking that went on. 
First one sucked, then another, then another, till the 
poison was out; a laughable scene, yet no laughing 
matter, 1 can assure you; had not the reptile's venom 
been thus extracted, I should have expired like Cleopatra. 
Fortunately I was bitten in the arm, or I do honestly 
believe that a sense of propriety, some folks might call 
it squeamishness, would have proved my death warrant. 
Well, at last the virus was out, but the packet was no 
longer in, and meantime my sister lay a' dying a 
thousand miles off — so at least everyone thought, but 
thank God, to the best of my knowledge she's alive and 
well at this very moment. What was I to do? Why, 
said my Hindoo butler, a first-rate fellow now pensioned 
off, who always knew everything that was going on, the 
Sahib has only to step aboard the Wellington, sailing 
for Hong-Kong to-night. English captain proud to have 
great lady. No sooner said than done! Bag and 
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baggage, away went I to the harbour, finding everything 
on board in great confusion; the steamer, it seemed, 
carrying about fifty Chinese passengers and half as many 
Parsees and natives of Bombay. 'Captain,' said I, ad- 
dressing myself to as fine a figure of a man as ever any 
woman set eyes on, *if I have to sleep on deck in my 
clothes, you must really take me with you, my errand is 
one of life and death.' 

" 'Madam,' said he, *the request of a lady is ever a 
matter of life and death with me.' 

"On my soul no admiral in command of the British 
fleet could have said a handsomer thing in a handsomer 
manner. 

"'But,' he began 

"'Oh! for Heaven's sake but me no buts,' I cried, 
putting both hands to my ears, 'get to Hong-Kong by 
hook or by crook I must, and as fast as steam can 
carry me.' 

"Again he tried to say something, but 1 remained 
deaf as a post, and muttering to himself, not without an 
oath or two, that of all creatures under the sun women 
were the most pig-headed, off he went. A nice little 
cabin on deck, 1 believe his own, was placed at my 
disposal, and I was offered the choice of having my 
meals alone or with himself and chief officers; of course 
I preferred the latter, for enamoured of my own com- 
pany I have never been. A mighty agreeable time we 
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had of it; to begin with, these men — and who does not 
love a sailor? — laid themselves out to please, and prove 
entertaining. All went as well as possible, till on the 
sixteenth day after starting we reached an island off 
the Chinese coast called Kypoong on the map — I will 
show it to you in the drawing-room — Asses' Ears by the 
sailors, because of two little peaks for all the world like 
those asinine appendages. I had by this time become 
so much at home on board that the captain and his 
officers began to regard me as one of themselves. I thus 
got to be familiar with nautical terms and sailors' lingo, 
and knew how everything was going on. Well, we had 
sighted that island, Asses' Ears, when a part of the 
machinery broke down, the spindle of the circulating 
air-pump, I think they called it, and my friend the 
captain looked black and fell to muttering. 

"This mishap I knew must cause some delay, but 
though I was dying to know when we should probably 
reach Hong-Kong, and though the captain and I were 
by this time the best of comrades, I hardly liked to 
beard him in the humour he then was, for he looked 
black as thunder. I could not understand, moreover, 
why an accident to the machinery should create such 
general confusion. All on a sudden the ship's crew 
were armed to a man, revolvers were brandished, cut- 
lasses drawn, and the quiet, inoffensive Chinese pas- 
sengers driven off deck like so many sheep and battened 
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down below, as if for all the world they had been 
desperate mutineers. Anxiety on my sister's account, 
for I have never known what it was to be in terror of 
any mortal thing, I must admit it, inquisitiveness also, 
got the better of discretion. Waylaying the captain, 
despite his black looks and mutterings, I put the ques- 
tion point blank, *Well, Captain, and pray what is all 
this bobbery about?' 

"*Look yonder,' he said gruffly, lifting a finger as 
he spoke. 

"About two miles off lay four of those shell-shaped 
sailing-vessels called junks, with high bows and three 
masts. The truth flashed on my mind in a moment. 

"'Pirates?' I said, coolly. 

"That reply, and my way of saying it, altered the 
captain's manner. 

" 'I see,' he replied, *that I haven't to do with one 
of your screaming, fainting sort, but for all that' — 
thereupon he blurted out — *I'd give half my cargo if 
you were safe in Bombay. Confound you women (he 
used a much stronger expression), you are always in 
the way.' 

"'Don't trouble your head about me,' said I, still as 
cool as a cucumber, * there is only one thing I wish to 
say. If — if — you know what I mean, if the worst comes 
to the worst,' I took hold of the pistol he wore in his belt 
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and raised it to my ear; *you will just do that and save 
me from falling into the hands of yonder fiends ! ' 

"He stood for a moment eyeing me, well, with quite 
an amorous expression, then down came one of his 
hands upon mine, and he exclaimed, or rather, shouted 
— for sailors always speak as if in a gale of wind — *My 
hand upon it, but there are always two sides to a bargain!' 
Thereupon he dropped his voice and added, 'One good 
turn deserves another anyhow. If need be, then, I send 
you to Heaven. You marry me if — which I can't promise 
— I land you safe and sound in Hong-Kong?' 

"'Agreed!' said I, and not a moment more had we 
then to wring each other's hands; mine, I am sure, ached 
after his squeeze for hours after. 

"Now you must be puzzling your brain as to what 
on earth I could be dreaming of: a lady moving in the 
best society of Bombay, a rich woman, moreover, fond 
of ease and independence, mating herself with a sea- 
faring man, as little at home in a drawing-room as a 
fish out of water. To tell you plain truth, the free and 
easy life of the last few days had put me out of humour 
with fashion and it's ways. And, would you believe it? 
I was over head and ears in love with the handsome, 
seductive, devil-me-care. And had such not been the 
case, under the circumstances it seemed perfectly safe to 
promise anything. The probabilities seemed much more 
in favour of a bullet than a wedding ring. 
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"We were, indeed, in an awful plight, our steamer 
helpless, the junks, four in number, being well armed. 
There they lay, like so many recumbent wild beasts, 
only waiting their opportunity to pounce down upon us. 
What they wanted was a breeze to spring up. Absence 
of steam and smoke of course betrayed our predicament, 
and although keeping under sail we could only make 
a feint of crawling along. We were precisely in the 
position of a small fortified place threatened by a big 
army. The captain had taken every precaution. Every 
soul on board, except the Chinese passengers, was armed 
with pistols and cutlasses; the steamer carried fifty of 
each, besides two nine-pounder guns, four swivel guns, 
and fifty muskets with bayonets attached. The fifty 
Chinese passengers cooped up below, poor creatures! 
had guards placed over them with revolvers in their 
hands. Our guns were kept loaded, and occasionally a 
few rounds were fired by way of warning. 

"What a day of it we all lived through. Good 
Heavens! I said of myself just now that I did not 
know what fear was; I retract that utterance. I must 
own I trembled inwardly at the sight of those junks. 
And every moment a picture recurred to me that I had 
seen years and years before, in some foreign hotel, at 
Malaga, I think. The scene represented was the board- 
ing of a merchantman by pirates. One fearful figure 
remained in my memory, an ogling wretch making his 
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way through some aperture on all fours, with a iiuge 
knife in his mouth. 

"Well, you know the sequel. The wind, fortunately 
for us, did not rise, and when daylight began to fade 
the captain had fires laid with greasy oakum and other 
substances of the kinds and the pirates perceiving the 
smoke from the funnels gave up the chase and made 
off. They evidently thought that the tables were now 
turned, and that we meant to pursue them. At eight 
o'clock the same evening the engineer brought word 
that all had been put right, and off we steamed, reach- 
ing Hong-Kong a few hours later. 

"I kept my promise, of course, but I soon discovered 
it was one thing to be Captain Mingaye*s visitor aboard 
ship, quite another to be his *dear Begum' ashore. So 
here I am — a grass widow! What" exclaimed the nar- 
rator, catching sight of Lady Maria and her daughters, 
"has the whole family been listening to my story? Well, 
I shall be spared the trouble of telling it again. That's 
flat!" 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
A CURE FOR LOW SPIRITS. 

Recreation, a pleasing divertisement from labour, 
as the old lexicographers style it, was sparsely indulged 
in by these farming folk. Occasionally between haysel 
and harvest they would take the steamer from Ipswich 
to Harwich, and lay out sixpence on the Camera Obscura, 
prime attraction on the beach, and sixpence on a shrimp 
tea in a shrimpy little parlour. Popular, also, especially 
among gig-keeping women, was the yearly flower-show 
at Ipswich; whilst for the world who perforce went afoot 
alike on high days and holidays, there remained plough- 
ing-matches and Whitsuntide festivities. The smock race 
certainly had gone out of fashion, but a leg of mutton 
stuck on a greased pole stimulated the hudderen, and 
other sports incited to manly prowess. Nor was the 
interval between wheat and barley sowing, the long, 
cheerless spell of a Suffolk winter, wholly without pas- 
times for all. In many a farmhouse beaux and belles 
were fiddled into the world of love and romance, whilst 
ploughmen and dairymaids had their Fifth of November, 
with its turnip-lanterns, masks, and Roman candles, and 
St Valentine's Day, with its gays and rhymes. All these 

13* 
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fine doings, like the seasons, seemed to come of their 
own accord, naturally as seed time and harvest Rarely 
indeed did anyone go out of his or her way for dis- 
traction's sake. 

Not that a Puritanical spirit prevailed among these 
worthy farmers and their womankind. Nor did ex- 
cessive sobriety imply narrow means. One generation 
followed in the footsteps of its predecessor. Custom 
here stood for propriety and the fitness of things. 

Great, then, was the surprise of Mrs. Luff's sister 
and sister-in-law when one market day she exclaimed: 

"What you will say, Maria and Betsey, I can't think, 
when I tell you that William and I are a goin' to the 
Helmingham Hall School treat to-morrow." 

"You don't say so?" said Mrs. Juby, outwardly her 
sister's second self, but without her redeeming quality of 
humour. 

"To Helmingham Hall, sister Sarah?" asked William's 
maternal aunt, brisk, sharp-voiced, little Mrs. Petit. "To 
Helmingham Hall?" she repeated, apparently as much 
taken aback as if New York had been mentioned, not a 
village eight miles off. 

The trio had been putting their parcels and cap 
baskets together in the ladies' parlour of the "Crown 
and Anchor," and, fortunately for Mrs. Luff's confidences, 
no one else happened to be by. It was difficult for her 
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to drop her voice, but, inserting her head between the 
tuscan bonnets of the other two, she went on: 

"If you want to know why Pm bent on a fool's 
errand, I can tell you. William has been that mopish 
lately you can't think, for all the world as if everything 
were a' goin' to rack and ruin. In course, I don't want 
the wise man of Melton* to tell me what he's a* harpin' 
on, but you remember when poor Abraham Potter fell 
into a low way after losin' his wife and a mint of money 
through rot in his sheep. Dr. Hammond said medicines 
were no sort of good for him , and that the only thing 
was to get him out of sight of home as much as possible. 
So one day his relations took him to Felixstowe, another 
to Norwich to see a balloon go up, and, what with one 
nice little change and another, he soon came round 
again. Now, sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, 
so I've just set my mind on bustling Master William 
about a bit" 

"It's a thousand pities that deserving young men 
like William can't be suitably married by Act of Parlia- 
ment," sighed Mrs. Juby. Although William was only 
related to her by marriage, and although she partook of 
her sister's matter-of-fact character, she had nothing of 
Mrs. Petit's acrimony and unbendingness. "It's always 
the best of the bunch who run their heads against 

* A local seer of the period who, for a small fee, could satis- 
lactorily answer all questions. 
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a brick wall where matrimony is concerned," she 
added. 

"I know well enough what I should do if I was in 
your place, Sarah," Mrs. Petit said sternly as if she was 
attending to a runaway convict. "Pd just make off and 
leave William to shift for himself. He'd then be driven 
to marry somebody, and you've slaved for him long 
enough, Pm sure." 

"What makes William so low, that's plain as a pike- 
staff," Mrs. Luff added, "is that he's no chance of mar- 
rying one of the old gentleman's granddaughters now, 
whatever he thought he might have had afore. You 
heard the news, I s'pose, Betsey and Maria? They've 
got a stepmother from Injie — a grand lady, made of 
money, and she's a' goin' to whisk them off to Bath or 
the Wells to see high life." 

"And a mighty good job, too; right glad am I on't," 
quoth Mrs. Petit, more spiteful and aggressive than ever. 
"Pve no patience with young men who can't be content 
to marry in the station in which God Almighty has 
placed them." 

"Out of sight isn't always out of mind where a 
man's fancies are concerned, or, for the matter of that, 
a girl's either," Mrs. Juby interposed; lurking sympathy 
with William's aspirations betraying itself in tone and 
look. "There was young Cattermole, of Hadleigh, who 
courted Miss Turner, daughter of retired people from 
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the shires; the match was broken off, her parents looked 
higher, so folks said, and, although he had good pro- 
spects, off he went to Australy, and no one has seen 
feather or bone of him since. Then there was Miss 
Wainwright, of Culpher, as nice a girl as you'd wish to 
see, and that genteel ! She was two years at a boarding- 
school, and could play the pianoforty, had learned 
parlevous-ing, and I don't know what else besides. Well, 
as maybe you've heard tell, young Cooper, Dr. Adam's 
assistant, made believe to pay his addresses to her, but 
married somebody else, and poor Fanny died of a gal- 
loping consumption two months afterwards. No, Sarah, 
I don't like the sound of William being low, and so I 
tell you." 

"Lor! if folks out of Bedlam will play the tomfool 
like that the sooner they're under the sod the better, I 
Say," rejoined Mrs. Petit snappishly. "I'd as lief see 
flesh and blood of mine hanged for murder as put in 
lie ground by their own maudlin* and vapourinM" 
\ The three then separated, Mrs. Luff in no cheerful 
ime of mind. William had told her of the half-sisters' 
jred prospects, that was all, but she could see how 
jply the news affected him. Never very talkative or 
krious, as a rule he was excellent company, chatty, 
1-tempered, quite filially interested in all her house- 
fly concerns. But of late he had become absent, 
le to pondering, at times almost morose. The widow 
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now reproached herself for foiling, or trying to foil, the 
old clergyman's matrimonial schemes. After all that is 
said and done, she reflected, better for a young man to 
look too high than too low when taking a girl to church, 
and the young ladies might make notable wives though 
they could play the pianoforte and parlez-vous. Now 
the mischief was done. Lady Mingaye, thus had her 
title been magnified, would as soon dream of having a 
ploughman for son-in-law as a tenant farmer. Why, 
folks said she was that highly connected that the little 
Misses were to be introduced at Court! 

A schoolchildren*s treat may appear an odd remedy 
for low spirits, but simple minds, like temperate bodies, 
are amenable to mild treatment. There were many 
reasons, moreover, why this especial fete changed people's 
ideas as completely as a Continental trip those of their 
richer, more cosmopolitan neighbours. How thrilling the 
guestship of that moated Hall, none more magnificent in f 

Eastern England, the temporary possession of that vast \ 

park with its dappled deer, the entry of those stately 
rooms in which an English Queen had once held her 
state! For, from time to time, not only the domain, but ' 
the historic portion of the pile itself were thrown open. \ 
Whilst the little bors and mors played games or feasted I 
on unstinted cake and bread and butter, their elders 
stared open-mouthed at a spinet once played upon by 
good Queen Bess^ who cut off her sister's head, at toys 
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used by juvenile Tollemaches centuries before; at suits 
of armour, and a thousand objects new and marvellous 
to artless minds, making them realise in some dim, in- 
articulate fashion, the meaning of that mysterious word, 
history. 

But the crowning fascination, the tip-top of pleasure 
of these naive visitors lay elsewhere. Entrancing as it 
was to see how great folk of the olden times had fared, 
to move amongst scenes once peopled by Court ladies 
and gentlemen; still more exciting was it to elbow their 
living prototypes, for a brief space to be hail-fellow-well- 
Tntt with the highest in the land — the class as far re- 
xnoved from their own as Royalty itself Not that 
farmers and villagers were abject in their obsequious- 
ness, but class distinctions seemed sacred in their eyes, 
^te laws of Moses hardly more so. 

And it must be admitted that quality showed an 
Unliable willingness to be gaped at. With the most en- 
§3^ng condescension elegant ladies and gentlemen now 
*oitered in conspicuous spots or moved slowly amid the 
almost breathlessly admiring crowd, fraternising with the 
^^nantry and labourers, smilingly accosting strangers, 
Meeting respectful homage half-way. 

As it happened, neither Mrs. Luff nor William had 
■^^held Queen Elizabeth's spinet, the sixteenth century 
playthings, nor the array of knights and crusaders, 
^oin^thing or other always seemed to come in the way 
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of a visit to Helmingham Hall. Pleased as a child, de- 
lighted at the bustle and novelty around, the widow 
now insisted upon seeing all that was to be seen. "In 
for a penny, in for a pound," was one of her favourite 
mottoes, and what with the marvels without and within 
she soon forgot the motive that had brought her thither. 
Far from sharing her enthusiasm or wearing her holiday 
front, William followed his stepmother. How much 
rather would he have been jobbing on the farm! But 
between haysel and harvest nothing of importance was 
going on. Without understanding Mrs. Luff's insistence 
he had yielded. What a real holiday might and should 
be, none knew better than he. But more snail-paced, 
more toilsome than a convict's hours of treadmill, that 
holiday unquickened, unsunned by feeling or passion. 
Our best moments should ever be our very best! 

"Well, if this isn't what you call gape-seed, I don't 
know what is," Mrs. Luff said, as, having visited the 
state-rooms, they found themselves on the terrace. "Now 
we'll have a good stare at the grand folks. Why, who'd 
have thought it? there's Maria, and, as true as I stand 
here, Betsey too." 

The newcomers both coloured, and felt bound to 
make some sort of apology. To go a' pleasuring almost 
savoured of immorality in their eyes, but when lacked 
erring mortals a plausible excuse? 

"A posse of us and no mistake!" began Mrs. Petit, 
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the readier of the two with her tongue, "but as Maria 
and I were a' sayin* after you left us yesterday, we 
might be dead and buried afore such a thing happened 
again, I mean the Hall being shown; for to the best of 
my knowledge folks haven't been inside these ten years. 
Then I wanted to call on the way at Otley about a hive 
of bees, and Maria had an errand at the Witnesham 
Mill." 

"All very fine," Mrs. I^uff said, her grey eyes a' 
twinkle, "but you both like the sight of high life as well 
as myself, and no particular harm in that. My! We 
have it here, and no mistake." 

All this time Mrs. Petit was thinking of William. 
With her it was always a case of kill or cure. Turning 
sharply upon him, she blurted out: 

"We sha'n't see the Miss Mingayes in your gig any 
more, William, bor; why, they're having tea yonder in 
the Hall marky, and just now I saw Lord Shafto, no 
other, a' handin' one of 'em a cup o' tea." 

The frankest, simplest natures may oft-times possess 
the faculty of self-mastery in an unusual degree. William 
did not love his maternal aunt, he had often in his own 
mind contrasted her hard, unsympathetic ways with Mrs. 
Luff's rough and ready, but genuine kindness and affec- 
tion. Was it that the aunt felt jealous of the step- 
mother, herself a childless woman envying the other's 
heritage of confidence and devotion? Anyhow, the young 
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farmer inwardly shrank from the nearest relation he had 
in the world. No one, least of all Aunt Betsey, should 
pry into his thoughts. 

"Humph!" said he, with well-affected unconcern, 
"they might as well give us all a drink when they're 
about it. Tm that dry as if I*d been shocking sheaves!" 

Mrs. Luff's first impulse was of dismay. She had 
brought William thither to divert his thoughts, and now 
matters were only made a thousand times worse. On 
second thoughts she reflected that all was probably for 
the best. Nothing like a good fit of the gripes to cure 
schoolboys of eating green apples! She even seconded 
Mrs. Petit*s proposal that they should go and stare at 
the tea-drinkers. 

"Not too close, not too close, in course, Sarah," 
Aunt Betsey added. "Nothing low-lived, in course, but 
I should like to see if the quality drink tea out of their 
saucers, and stick their teeth into their buns like such 
as us." 

Determined to brave the ordeal, all the while almost 
feeling as if he hated its initiator, William plodded 
after the trio, only his dragging steps indicative of a 
heavy heart. Easily enough he could have broken away, 
pleading interest in the stables, model dairy, or green- 
houses. But no; with inherited doggedness he held on, 
the chatter of the women covering his silence. 

The marquee had been considerately placed within 
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sight of the crowds. Gaily dressed ladies seated on 
rustic chairs made a semicircle outside, as many more 
stood within, their cavaliers and liveried servants serving 
the tea. True enough, there, with the Colville party, 
were Cosset and Sprite, and the great lady from India, 
magnificently, if a trifle outlandishly, dressed, whilst 
among a group of gentlemen waiting upon them, William 
discerned Lord Shafto, one of the richest young peers in 
Suffolk, and, a figure striking his imagination still more 
forcibly, the heir of Helmingham himself — future owner 
of Hall, moat, and park, to say nothing of thousands of 
acres. 

"I don't know what you all think," quoth Mrs. Luff, 
"but hand about tea-cups and bread and butter when I 
paid those lazy footmen to do it, not I! Those gentle- 
men are sweating for all the world as if they were hired 
waiters at a weddinM" 

"Lor!" interposed Mrs. Juby, "theyVe got their 
dinners to think on. How could they manage to get 
anything down unless they cut a few capers beforehand?" 

"Well, the Miss Mingayes will hold up their heads 
now, and no mistake," put in Mrs. Petit. "You won't 
catch them takin' tea with you any more, Sarah, I lay." 
And as she spoke she glanced at William, but he was 
not to be read. The luxury of being understood, whether 
in joy or suffering, had become a luxury of which he 
dreamed no more. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
A REBUFF. 

In airiest spirits next evening Sprite gratified Mr. 
Mingaye with his favourite ballad — that old-fashioned 
ditty he had listened to as a bridegroom fifty and odd 
years before. Excessive happiness does not mellow all 
natures; some, indeed, resemble those fruits that only 
attain perfection when nipped by frost. But Sprite re- 
garded misfortune, no matter what shape it wore, as so 
much injustice: personal hardship to be got rid of by 
hook or by crook, and at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. Happiness, on the contrary, or rather enjoyment, 
she looked upon in the light of pocket-money — the more 
she got of it, the more she had to spare for her com- 
panions. 

To-night her mind was packed to the brim with 
pleasant things, but even delightfullest looking back- 
wards or forwards will tire after awhile. So when the 
events of the preceding day, and its probable or rather 
inevitable consequences, had been talked over, and even- 
fall came, she felt moved to dispense her superfluities, 
to bestow upon others some share of her own exuberance. 

"Sit down, grandpa, you really shall have your old 
favourites to-night," she cried, as she opened the leaves 
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of her grandmother's music-book, " *Lady Alda's Dream,' 
and afterwards the * Snuff-box Wahz,' *The Russian 
Trotting March,' and the rest." 

That old music-book on which the curate's eyes now 
rested so fondly! What a tale it told of by-gone days 
and ideals vanished for ever! The volume, an oblong 
quarto, consisted entirely of music copied by hand, and 
on the outside bore the inscription, "Arabella Mingaye, 
1800." Here, with immense care, not an erasure or 
blot disfiguring its pages, had been transcribed the 
music, or what passed for music, then in vogue, Rosa 
Matilda ballads, airs and jigs, many of these latter only 
filling a couple of bars. Here and there, to little pieces 
simplified as if for children's fingers, were appended the 
great names of Haydn and even Beethoven. But let us 
not smile at the artlessness of our great -grandmothers 
herein displayed. It is what we give our pianos, not 
what we take from them, that renders music an inner, 
deeper life. 

"*Lady Alda's Dream,' then, to begin with, grandpa, 
and next, if you like, Cosset and I will play 'The Battle 
of Prague* arranged as a duet." Thereupon she began 
in her pretty, fairly trained voice: 

"In her bower sits the lady, who shall be Sir Roland's bride, 
Three hundred damsels with her, her bidding to abide. 
The thread of gold a hundred spin, the lawn a hundred weave, 
And a hundred play sweet melody within her bower at eve." 
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It was not with placid contentment, rather with sub- 
dued ecstasy, that the old clergyman listened. Seated 
in his elbow-chair, his red silk pocket-handkerchief spread 
over his knees, he yielded himself to the spell of me- 
mories, was transported to the past by beatific vision. 
Beatific, indeed, were the images called up both by the 
singer and her song. Not to the voice of a fair young 
granddaughter did he now hearken, not on the girlish 
figure so full of life and buoyancy, was his gaze fixed. 
The spell of these musical hours lay in their resuscita- 
tive power, the bringing back, as if near and tangible, 
the spring-tide of his own life. 

On a sudden Cosset put down her needlework and 
sprang to the door. 

"There is William!" she cried with that slight, and 
not wholly unconscious, blush now invariably called up 
by the young farmer's appearance. 

"Then William shall have *Lady Alda's Dream,' too, 
it is one of his favourite songs," Sprite said. She was 
in the humour for pleasing everyone. "Oh, William, 
DID you see us taking tea with the grand folks at 
Helmingham?" she added in a breath. 

William was in no humour to talk about Helming- 
ham and the grand folks; he had come against his will, 
having been sent for on parochial business. Incumbent, 
curate, and churchwarden had just then a weighty matter 
in hand; no less an affair than the benching of the 
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church. After being in use for several hundred years 
the pews had become worm-eaten and dilapidated past 
repair. But the expense of such an undertaking required 
the maturest deliberation. First and foremost came the 
question — where on earth was the money to come 
from? 

William Luff and his neighbours attended Sunday 
service as regularly as Ipswich market, but after paying 
church rates and tithes they felt that they had done 
enough for the support of the established church. By 
no means lavish or fond of giving were these sturdy, 
outspoken farmers. Even William now wore that pecu- 
liarly glum look called forth by attacks on the pocket. 

"Take a seat, Mr. William," began the old clergy- 
man, still under the spell of music and reverie, "there 
s plenty of time for our confabulation when we have 

ad a little music. Proceed with your song, my dear," 

e added, turning to Sprite. 

\ So Sprite warbled out: 

^ith the sound of their sweet playing the lady fell asleep, 

id she dreams a doleful dream and her maidens hear her weep, 

lere is sorrow in her slumbers and she waketh with a cry, 

id calleth for her damsels and swiftly they come nigh, 

ftw, Lady Alda, what is it? (you may hear the words they say) 

mgeth sorrow to thy pillow and chases sleep away? 

I my maidens, quoth the lady, my heart it is full sore, 

pive dreamed a dream of evil and can slumber never more ! " 
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told how the Lady Alda's blood-stained vision was flat- 
teringly misinterpreted by the damsels and the sequel: 

"For there had come to Paris a messenger by night 
And his horse it was a-weary, and his visage it was white, 
And there's weeping in the chamber and there's silence in the 

haU, 
For Sir Roland has been slaughtered in the chase at RoncesvaUe." 

Mr. Mingaye wiped away a delicious tear, and sighed 
gently. 

"Ah," he said, "no such songs are composed now- 
a-day ! And, so at least these girls tell me, Mr. William, 
it is no longer the fashion to sing in our mother tongue. 
We must hearken, forsooth, to foreign gibberish, un- 
meaning to most as the chatter of jackdaws." 

Sprite stooped down and dropt a kiss on the speaker's 
bald head. 

"But we need never sing Italian or German songs 
to you, grandpa, or to William either; and William, you 
really must give us a song yourself now. Which shall 
it be?" she cried, turning round with a smile he ever 
found irresistible, *Lord Ullin's Daughter,' or *The Fine 
Old English Gentleman'?" 

Now it was a suggestive fact, and one, perhaps, of 
which Cosset had some suspicion, that whilst William 
sometimes demurred at such invitations coming from 
herself, he invariably accepted her sister's. Yet-^and 
did this thought occur to Cosset also? — whilst the one 
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never asked William, or anyone else, to do things ex- 
cept on the spur of the moment and to gratify her own 
humour, her own initiative ever sprang from the desire 
of conferring pleasure upon herself. She now moved 
towards the piano, but Sprite declared that to-night she 
would accompany William: she could not do it as well 
as Cosset, but he must make allowances. Of course, 
the proposal was accepted, not, however, without the 
usual excuses. 

"I make such a plaguy hand of it," said the young 
farmer, as clearing his throat he began "The Banks of 
Allan Water," broke off and began again; the proceed- 
ing was repeated a third time before, as he afterwards 
expressed it, "he felt easy in the saddle." 

"I congratulate you on your progress," Mr. Mingaye 
observed as he beamingly contemplated the little group. 
"Cosset and Sprite have every reason, I am sure, to feel 
proud of their pupil." 

"If William had only been more tractable he could 
play as well as sing. Come, William, sit down and try 
* We're a' noddin',' you remember I taught it to you 
once," said Sprite. 

The poet's proverb, an ounce of sweet is worth a 

pound of sour, is verified every day. In this brief 

reminder of former intercourse William forgot his low 

spirits, recent mortification on mortification, and the 

blank of the morrow. Just as a golden haze will ob- 

14* 
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scure, and even beautify objects unsightly in themselves, 
so present delidousness, however evanescent, now veiled 
unwelcome realities. And a fair past can never be 
wholly lost, never cease to be part of us, from time to 
time re-asserting its former hold, restoring the self of 
bygone days. 

Playful as a child, Sprite guided the young man's 
fingers over the keys, the pair laughing merrily, Mr. 
Mingaye and Cosset smiling as they looked on. Just 
• as the mirthfulness was at its height the door opened, 
and unannounced — was she not one of the family? — in 
walked the Begum. Her presence changed everything. 
The old clergyman rising, placid as ever, introduced his 
good friend and churchwarden, Mr. Luff, Cosset showed 
no trepidation, but Sprite quitted the music-stool with a 
guilty blush, and William quite cowered under the lady's 
forbidding glance. 

This was, of course, the country bumpkin who was 
impudent enough to court one of her stepdaughters, 
who aspired, forsooth, to an alliance with a clergyman's, 
now a titled family! Well, the lout would soon be sent 
about his business, that was one comfort, but how could 
Cosset and her sister be too severely reprimanded for 
such self-forgetfulness, such inconsequent behaviour? 
The young man had no business whatever in the par- 
lour, his proper place was in the curate's study. These 
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thoughts needed no putting into words — every one was 
suggested by Mrs. Mingaye's too expressive features. 

"I will ask you to excuse myself and my church- 
warden, madam," added the old gentleman, composedly 
as before. "We have matter for private confabulation. 
Come, Mr. William, let us see what we can do to help 
the rector out of his quandary." 

Gladly enough William obeyed the summons, in his 
flurry forgetting his belongings; hat and stick had been 
left in the entrance-hall, but on the top of the piano lay 
his Sunday gloves of thick kid. 

"Eh, Mr. Farmer, youVe left your hedging gloves 
behind you," exclaimed Mrs. Mingaye, with her peculiar 
curl of the lip. 

"I beg pardon, ma*am, Pm sure," poor William got 
out, as covered with confusion he followed his host to 
the door. Before it had closed upon him, he heard 
Cosset say with warmth: 

"As if William would make a call in his hedging 
gloves, mamma!" 

"Hedging gloves or not, his place is not in your 
drawing-room, and I must own, Septima, my love, that 
I was not a little taken aback just now to see you teach- 
ing a young man and a farmer the pianoforte, guiding 
liis fingers over the notes. I haven't come home to 
look tfifter you one minute too soon, that's plain j" 
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Sprite coloured and was about to defend herself, but 
Cosset anticipated her. 

"William " she began in her quiet, determined 

voice. 

Mrs. Mingaye cut her short. 

"William this, that, or the other, my dear, is only 
applicable to your gardener or your footman; for Heaven's 
sake in future drop Qiristian names when speaking of 
men you shake hands with, and are even compelled to 
receive on a certain footing of equality, but whom you 
must keep at a distance." 

The Honourable Mrs. Mingaye had not been slow to 
discover that however ready to welcome her chaperonage, 
and, up to a certain point, yield to her authority, these 
young, country-bred stepdaughters were quite capable of 
Tiolding their own. 

"I was merely going to say, mamma, that William 
knew us as children," Cosset continued, "he has ever 
been our kindest friend, and treated as such. It would 
be very ungrateful in us to alter our behaviour to him 
now." 

"But he quite understands everything, that if treated 
as an equal, he is not one, I mean!" Sprite added 
quickly. Hardly less than her sister she resented undue 
interference, but she was by no means ready to sacrifice 
worldly interest to sentiment. 

"He will understand it soon, anyhow. How tiresome 
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of the fellow to be taking up your grandpa's time just 
now, when I came on purpose to have a long talk with 
him about my plans." 

The last word banished every trace of discomposure 
from Sprite's face, but deepened the cloud on her sister's. 
So long as Captain Mingaye's "great treasure" had 
remained impersonal — a thing instead of an individuaUty 
— Cosset could rejoice in the prospect of a fuller, 
pleasanter life, and her grandfather's satisfaction was 
delightful to contemplate. But fortune in the shape of 
another's will, of another's standard of conduct to sup- 
plant her own, was a wholly different matter. Would 
that the foolish dream of millions had remained a dream 
indeed ! 

"Well, as your friend, as you call him, seems to have 
his sitting boots on, I won't stay any longer. Tell your 
grandpapa that I will call to-morrow morning; if he 
cannot be at home to let me know. Good-bye, my 
dears!" 

And with that, in no very placable mood, the great 
lady turned away. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
YEA OR NAY? 

Mrs. Mingaye's habitual hurry and flurry, and in- 
stantly arrived-at decisions, proved very disconcerting to 
her father-in-law. Alike in small matters and great, the 
old curate's maxim was: Most haste, worst speed. He 
ever acted as if a patriarch's cycle lay before him. With 
his son's dear Begum, on the contrary, it was always a 
case of now or never, time and tide wait for no man, 
and the devil catch the hindmost! Nor was she less 
aggressively active in body. Her movements were so 
many little shocks, jerks, twitches; and her coming and 
going would be proclaimed by loud clicking of gates 
and slamming of doors. "Really," Mr. Mingaye would 
remark, "that dear woman makes me say what I wouldn't 
say." In his secret heart he echoed Cosset's wish- 
would that things had remained as they were ! Of what 
good the prosperity that puts folks all in a tremor twenty 
times a day, and by a succession of small disturbances 
mars a hitherto peaceful and contented existence? 

It did not, therefore, greatly surprise the half-sisters 
next morning, when the all-important confabulation 
ended in rather less than five minutes. Mr. Mingaye 
valued mental quietude too much to venture upon an 
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argument with his voluble, high-strung daughter-in-law. 
He also held very decided views regarding individual 
responsibility and its agency in the formation of cha- 
racter. Accordingly he ushered in his visitor, merely 
remarking before he closed the door: 

"Your stepmother's business to-day, my children, is 
with yourselves, not with me. Hear what she has to 
say, and decide as each of you may think best ! " 

"On my word," exclaimed Mrs. Mingaye, as she 
noisily seated herself, pushing away a chair here, a foot- 
stool there, "what the world is coming to I should much 
like to know. When a chit myself, girls did as they 
were bid, and made no faces. Nowadays, it seems 
misses in their teens are the only wiseacres, knowing 
what is good for them better than their elders, be they 
old as Father Abraham himself. Your grandfather, then, 
my dears, will have nothing to do with the plans I have 
made for you both, it is for yourselves to decide — and 
before I begin, let me add, to decide for once and for 
all. No shilly-shallying, no humming and ha'ing, no 
beating about the bush, understand! What I must have 
is a plain *Yes' or 'No,' and not to-morrow or next 
week, or a month hence, but now, in this very parlour, 
before I get up from my chair." 

This speech and the manner of it affected her hearers 
quite differently. While Sprite listened in positive rap- 
ture, her face glowing with delighted expectation, not a 
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trace of demur or hesitancy written dm her alert features, 
Cosset seemed already to have weighaed the issues at 
stake, to have balanced the for and agaukist of alternate 
prospects. 

"Now you must understand," began th^wCaptain's 
dear Begum, in a sharp, authoritative tone, as snifc looked 
from one to the other, "I am here speaking and plljp^^^S 
for your good. Fortunately, as it happens, I can w^^^ 
the best friend you ever had or are likely to have,\^"^ 
at the same time not stand in my own light. iV"^ 
alone in the world; I mean, without hangers-on, or -^^^ 
dependents. When I married your father, I gave 
to understand that I would mother his little rips, as 
calls you." 

"I am sure we are very grateful, mamma, are we n< 
Conny?" said Sprite — this new pet name Mrs. Minga^ 
permitted. But Cosset remained silent and undemor 
strative. 

"The proof of the pudding is in the eating; that 
shall soon find out for myself," Mrs. Mipgaye resume< 
in the same businesslike tone. "What your gratitude i^ 
worth, I mean. Well, of course, I did not come to Englanc 
with the intention of burying myself alive in a counti 
village, and if your grandpapa sticks to it as Father^ 
Abraham to the Cave of Machpelah, the fault isn't minCj 
We might all be as happy as the day is long together, at 
Bath, the Wells, London, Baden-Baden, or Nice! Why,l 
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I thought he would have jumped at the chance of seeing 
these places! But, as I was saying just now, I can't 
help it if your grandpapa is pig-headed, as set — well — 
as I daresay I am myself. So we must leave him wholly 
out of the question." 

Here she broke off and again glanced at her listeners. 
Sprite's expression was still that of delighted expecta- 
tion, Cosset's of unreadable calm. 

In almost an apologetic tone their would-be Pro- 
vidence went on: 

"Of course, this is very disagreeable — your grand- 
father's obstinacy, I mean — but I have talked the matter 
over with Mr. Colville and Lady Maria, and they are of 
itiy mind. Since, then, my father-in-law is firmly re- 
solved to end his days here, he cannot reasonably ex- 
pect, nor indeed does he wish, that your prospects 
should be thereby sacrificed. Absorbed in his books, as 
he is, I question if he will miss you very much, and the 
loneliness, if he feels it, will be his own doing." 

"Oh," put in Sprite comfortably, "grandpapa would 
have William and the poor people to talk to, and he is 
never dull." 

"Dull or not, it is mighty unpleasant, but so it is, 
and all the talking in the world won't alter matters as 
far as he is concerned. What I then want to know is 
this: Am I to leave you here to marry country bumpkins, 
or carry you off, first to be put under dancing, deport- 
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ment, and Heaven knows how many masters, then to be 
introduced to society, and in due time — at least, I trust 
so — genteelly married? You see, my dear girls, I am not 
inviting you to a dancing - party, or a picnic, but, to 
call things by their proper names, giving you both a 
chance, and such a chance that FU warrant you are not 
likely to have again." 

Then she launched into highly-coloured description, 
evidently bent upon intensifying the gratitude of her 
listeners. That argument could be necessary she never 
for a moment conceived. On she rattled, now of singing- 
lessons at a guinea an hour, now of French corsets and 
coiffeurs, now of whisking the pair to Brighton, and now 
to Baden-Baden in the height of the season, now nurry- 
ing Sprite to a Captain of the Guards, and now mating 
Cosset with a secretary of Legation or a baronet! 

And as she Ustened to the voluble, all-fascinating 
tongue, as she was thus in imagination running the giddy 
round of vain delights, poor little Sprite was positively 
bewitched. Never before had she lived through moments 
so ecstatic. It all seemed too good, much too good, to 
be true, yet true it was, the running commentary of that 
odd but adorable step-mamma pinned her down to 
realities, gave just the touch of verisimilitude needed. 

"There is one thing I would have you both to under- 
stand," Mrs. Mingaye now wound up with, "you are a 
pair of schoolgirls, and I am a woman of the worl^-^ 
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an old woman compared to yourselves, too. I don^t ex- 
pect you to begin teaching your grandmother how to suck 
eggs. When I say a thing is to be done, done it must be.'' 

"Of course, of course, dear mamma," Sprite cried 
eagerly. 

"And done with a good grace. There are always 
two sides to a bargain, and a spirit of contradiction 
would soon drive me out of my wits. I've never had to 
put up with contradiction, and I never mean to do so. 
Well, that is all / have to say." 

She stopped short, awaiting an answer. 

An answer unequivocal, whole-hearted, spontaneous 
was written in the younger sister's face. But Mrs. 
Mhigaye naturally first turned to the elder. 

For a moment Cosset did not speak, although her 
mind was evidently made up. Some emotion that had 
nothing to do with wavering purpose made her lips 
tremble and her eyes fill. When she opened her lips, 
however, her voice was calm and her words came freely. 

"You wish to be very kind to us both, mamma," she 
began, "and I thank you from the bottom of my heart. 
Sprite will speak for herself. As long as grandpapa lives 
I must stay with him." 

The word "duty" had very nearly escaped her. "It 
is my duty to stay with him," she was about to say, but 
checked herself in time. A hypocrite she could not be, 
and although she felt that duty primarily decided her 
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now, another motive robbed decision of heroism or 
sacrifice. 

"Well, that's plain speaking, anyhow; we know where 
we are with you. Now for your sister.** 

It was characteristic of Mrs. Mingaye that she ac- 
cepted Cosset's answer, however disconcerting it might 
be, as she would have done the verdict delivered in a 
court of justice. It never occurred to her to try argu- 
ment or persuasion. 

Having spoken. Cosset bent low over her needle- 
work, but with unsteady hands and dim eyes. She did 
not venture to look at Sprite. Too well she measured 
the cost of her answer to that fond, foolish little heart? 
And Sprite's decision? She was not kept long in suspense. 

It was Mrs. Mingaye's sharp, searching glance more 
than anything else that steadied Sprite's nerves and 
prevented an emotional outburst now. Childish, un- 
formed in many respects. Cosset's half-sister possessed 
some share of her own pride; here, as elsewhere too, 
the younger emulated the elder. At such a moment, 
moreover, when they had come to the parting of the 
ways, what more natural than that long habit and in- 
stinctive affection should prevail? Were Cosset a second 
Sprite, no stronger, no more marked character, perhaps 
matters would have been different. But Cosset had ever 
wielded a certain amount of authority in her grand- 
father's house. From childhood upwards she had shown 
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that presence of mind sure to win respect. If Sprite 
cut her finger, Cosset was ever ready to bind it up, if 
Sprite must have a tooth drawn, Cosset would stand by 
holding her hand. This presence of mind and gift, or 
rather habit, of self-control — none more precious in 
either sex — had developed with years. To the younger 
sister the elder seemed a shield, a protectress, a kind of 
guardian angel. And from early childhood the two 
had never been separated for the space even of twenty- 
four hours. 

But the inevitableness, the obligation of compliance 
did not make compliance easien Ashamed of her 
flushed face, her stifled sobs, her broken utterance, poor 
Sprite faltered out: 

"I must do as Cosset does, of course." 

Ungracious enough, the manner of the reply was its 
apology. And Mrs. Mingaye, unsentimental of the un- 
sentimental, felt no disposition to cavil at words. What 
she wanted she had got, namely, direct answers to a 
direct question. Mortifying as the reception of her over- 
tures might be, she was the last person in the world to 
betray her feelings. 

"All I can say is that I am sorry, and sorry enough 
your father will be too, I know. But we won't talk any 
more about it, and as the rector is waiting to drive me 
to Ipswich, ril bid you both good-bye." 
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"Don't think us ungrateful," Cosset said, as she ac- 
companied her stepmother to the garden gate. 

Mrs. Mingaye waved her hand deprecatingly, but 
made no reply, neither did she turn back to nod from 
the road, as was her wont. 

Cosset re-entered the house wondering what she 
could do to divert her sister's thoughts and to restore 
her cheerfulness. But the Sprite of a few minutes be- 
fore had completely vanished. Flushes, tears, and sobs, 
had given way to something still less beautifying. It 
was downright anger that the other had to combat now; 
anger that distorts the judgment, and for a brief moment 
nullifies the effect of principles, and even affection. 

"Don't say anything; don't kiss me," she said, as 
her sister advanced tearfully and caressingly. "It doesn't 
matter, only how William will exult! The thought of it 
makes me almost hate him." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

"IS IT NOT WHEAT HARVEST TO-DAY?" 

I. Samuel^ XII. 17. 

Wheat harvest had come round again, jolliest, if, as 
the harvesters expressed it, at the same time "sweatin'est" 
season of the year. What cared these lusty wights how 
much or how long they s\yeated under the August sun? 
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Was not bever* cake washed down with the master's 
"old harvest," the long-cellared home-brew that, as some 
divine eHxir, loosened tongues, made hearts merry and 
more than restored spent forces? And at midday alike 
in farmhouse and cottage did not plum-puddings send 
forth savoury steam attracting the wasps and tickling 
the palate? A carnival indeed and something more, 
despite its toilsomeness, was wheat harvest in those good 
old days. When the ploughman rarely travelled beyond 
the nearest market town, from crow-scaring to old age 
dwelling among his own people, this season brought 
stimulating whiffs from the outer world. It answered, 
indeed, the purpose of that complicated machinery now 
kept in motion for improving the average mind, it did 
duty for exhibitions, excursions, lime-light entertain- 
ments, free libraries and halfpenny newspapers. As yet 
able-bodied men and stalwart hudderens neither migrated 
to towns nor sought their fortunes across the water. But 
in a region where farming meant corn-growing, and when 
wheat sold at sixty shillings the quarter, the best manned 
villages could not furnish reapers enough. No sooner 
then did the TaJavera wheat take that ruddy hue dear 
to the farmer's heart than a motley invasion took place. 
From the shires, from garrison towns and sea-ports, from 
the Emerald Isle, came packmen, soldiers, sea-faring 

* From old French. The harvester's afternoon collation, still 
so called in E. A. 
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men, and many an Irish Jack of all trades, everyone 
bringing a new world with him, appearing almost as 
outlandish as if belonging to "those from the land of 
Sinim." And as the can of old Harvest went round 
and drinking horns were refilled at bait* and bever, it 
was the new-comers whose tongues wagged, the home- 
folk who listened to strange adventure or mirth-provok- 
ing tale. 

But these stay-at-home Suffolkers were not to be 
caught like unwary birds in gin or snare. Listen and 
laugh they might at seafarer's yarn or Irishman's cock 
and bull story, but swallow them whole? Not they. No 
shrewder folks lived, although many of them had never 
so much as mastered the cross-row. 

"Come, come, sergeant, tell that there story to the 
horse-marines," cried Nat the sheep-shearer, central 
figure of William's harvestmen. 

Signal had just been given by Master Last, this 
year's lord of the harvest, to halt for bever. Thereupon, 
reaping hooks were flung aside, and the band filed off 
to the nearest hedge. Seated in a row under the shade, 
each man leisurely mopped his brows, opened his frail 
and brought out bever cake and drinking horn. As an 
extra hour's work was expected of the men to-day, 
their own stone bottles were left untouched. Eagerly 
they awaited the master's can of "old harvest," incitive 
* The harvester's morning collation. 
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to extra toil. Meantime Nat the sheep-shearer and the 
sergeant, as Bill Watts, a discharged soldier, was called, 
must of course have a bout. The pair could never meet 
without trying to cap each other's story or throw each 
other in argument for the benefit of the rest. When in 
liquor, at least such was the sergeant's proud boast, he 
was a match for Applepip Kelly* himself, but as sobriety 
was an indispensable condition of the harvest field, here 
Nat did sometimes get the better of him. 

"If so be that any mother's whelp of you a' sittin' 
here has worn the King's colours and shed his blood in 
as many kingdoms as there be letters to his name, and 
what's more, with his own eyes has seen Bonaparty, 
him as swallowed babes whole, that mother's whelp I'll 
hearken to, but not to land-lubbers and folks as only 
handle ba'lambs and cobbler's shears. I tell you things 
as I see'd 'em, and as I was a' sayin', at the Battle of 
Coninna, when our general fell shot through the heart, 
our colonel was out of his own boots and in the other's 
in a twinkling and givin' the word of command, and 
what we call in the Harmy steppin' into another man's 
shoes is not a parable as some should think." 

"Lord! you innocent, sucking babes," quoth Nat, 
gazing round at the others, "you don't mean to say 

* Sobriquet of Sir Fitzroy Kelly, a famous barrister of that 
time, who in a poisoning case pleaded the poisonous qualities of 
apple-pips. 
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you're taken in by yonder bloke? Pray, sergeant, when 
did one man's boots fit another promiscuous like? Look 
at my foot and then at Master Smith's yonder, why one 
of his uppers wouldn't make a cot for my big toe 1 " 

Loud guffaws greeted this sally. The sergeant, not 
a whit out of countenance, was about to retort, when 
William was seen advancing, at his side Ted the back- 
house boy carrying a can of beer. The sight set every- 
one grinning and gesticulating with delight. 

"Hie along, Teddie, we're all as dry as the Red Sea 
when Moses stretched his hand over it!" shouted Nat, 
making a trumpet of his hands. 

"I wouldn't quote Scripture out of season if I was 
you, mate," observed Master Last severely. In his 
capacity as lord of the harvest or head reaper he was 
bound to uphold a certain standard of decorum, also 
his own authority. The sheep-shearer drolly affected 
contrition, whereupon Master Worth interposed. Meekest 
of the meek, he felt emboldened to follow edifying ex- 
ample. 

"And, no offence, but I wouldn't mock them as be 
set over us, either, if I was you; it's ill-becomin' least- 
ways." 

"Nothin' like the Harmy for puttin' a chap into ship 
shape and teachin' him 'haviours," continued the ser- 
geant "Now supposin', Nat, you wore a red coat, and 
supposin' Master Last your hofficer, what do you think 
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you'd get for jeerin' at him like that? — a rod in pickle, 
and no mistake about it, I can promise you." 

"Well, we're not in a meetin' house that I know on, 
my Lord," here he turned to his chief and put himself 
in a penitential attitude, "but I ask parding on bended 
knee all the same, and we're not in a barracks, sergeant, 
that's certain sure, so your sayin' won't apply either. 
But here's Mr. William and something that will make us 
dwell together like brethren in unity." 

The young farmer had been shocking sheaves all 
day, and like his men, was in shirt-sleeves. With them, 
too, he was disposed to jocularity. The crowning period 
of the husbandman's year ever made the face to shine. 
Superabundant was this season's yield, markets re- 
mained brisk, just nobody grumbled. Light land, heavy 
land, and mixed soil farmers, those who farmed fifty 
acres and those who farmed five hundred, tenants at 
fixed and tenants at corn-rents, one and all wore a 
cheerful countenance. 

But William had other motives for cheerfulness and 
hopeful looking-forward. Grieve as he might for Sprite's 
disappointment, how could he help secret self-congratula- 
tion? The position of the sisters remained precisely 
what it had been twelve months before. With the dis- 
appearance of their stepmother, apparently for once and 
for all, had vanished their dream of millions. ^Having 
quitted Witholme in high dudgeon, Mrs. Mingaye was 
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travelling with the Colville family on the Continent, and, 
so, at least she had given out, for an indefinite period. 

Hardly renewable is perfect intercourse once rudely 
broken off. But again from time to time, William took 
tea at the curate's, playing cribbage with his host, and 
hearing "Kathleen Mavourneen" and "Love's Ritor- 
nella." Cosset remained the Cosset of old. No vision 
of a Thousand and One Nights could change her, and 
so rooted is hope in the human breast that her sister's 
waywardness no longer dismayed him. If Miss Sprite, 
as Mrs. Rouse worded it, was occasionally that tetchy, a 
teething babe was a flea-bite to her, William was ready 
enough with excuses. How natural that such a girl 
should wish to shine! Why, among the great ladies he 
had seen at Helmingham School treat there wasn't one 
who could so much as hold a candle to her! But all 
is not gold that glitters, and some day she might see 
things with Cosset's eyes. Whilst Sprite was the fairy 
of William's home-spun existence, Cosset was its fairy 
godmother. And how quickly will one sunbright moment 
obliterate gloomy hours! 

With almost a waggish air the master now took up 
the beer can and began to fill each man's drinking- 
horn, the lord of the harvest, of course, being served 
first. 

Master Last was a spare man and of a serious, in- 
deed devout, turn, yet upon such occasions he could 
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joke with the rest. That strong, sparkling, amber- 
coloured ale unloosed tongues for the most part silent 
or unready. 

"Have a care, Mr. William," he said as he smiled 
anticipatively at the foaming draught, "don't you be for 
givin' me more than my share, or I shall fancy myself 
in a meetin' house and begin expoundin*, which mightn't 
do any on us harm," here he glanced slyly at Nat and 
the sergeant, "but wouldn't clear your stetches." 

"And I hope, Mr. William — LorM it seems only 
t'other day that you were Master Billy and standin' no 
higher than my brace-buttons — I hope you're not above 
whettin' your whistle with the like on us. But who 
comes yonder a' runnin' like a hunted hare? Why, it's 
Master Rouse and no other. S'pose you're kinder* dr}^, 
now's your time then," he shouted as post haste the 
parish clerk made for the group. 

A chorus of jocular greetings followed, and every 
man offered the newcomer a draught from his horn. 
So sweated and out of breath, however, was Master 
Rouse that for a minute he could not utter a word. 

"Why, what's up. Master Rouse?" asked little wizen- 
faced Spirket, he too must shine as a wit in harvest 
time, "you look for all the world as if you'd just seen 
the Witch of Endor " 

* East Anglian, "somewhaL" 
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"Or the Father of Lies, tail and all; come you didn*t 
put him in mind of me, I hope," put in the sergeant. 

"Hold your heathenish jaw, all on you," said the 
parish clerk, now recovering himself. A draught from 
William's goblet had restored his composure and the 
gift of cutting speech for which he was renowned. 
"There's a time to weep and a time to laugh, a time 
to mourn and a time to dance, and if so be that time 
wasn't pressin' and the moon changes to-morrow, most 
likely bringin' rain, I'd say, go home all on you and 
read your Bibles. As true as I stand here, Mr. Wil- 
liam," he added, facing the master, "Mr. Mingaye has 
just breathed his last; was took bad after walking in the 
blazing sun all the way to Tuddin'ham this morning to 
baptise Mrs. Catchpole's babe a dyin' of the croup, and 
as Jiis Reverence is in foreign parts, the young ladies 
have «ent for you; they're that cut up, you can't think, 
as well they may be, for a kinder grandpa never 
breathed,' nor a better spoken gentleman, though of 
course not so learned as his Reverence. I wouldn't 
give in to that either." 

Handing his beer can to the lord of the harvest 
and deputing a reaper to take his place, William wai 
off like a shot. The hilariousness of that day's bait 
came to a sudden end. Silently the men finished their 
cakes and ale, then filed off to the stetch. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
"AS WATER SPILT ON THE GROUND." 

The fairest thing in the world of flowers, when 
worm-eaten, a moss-rosebud is the saddest. The fall 
of over-ripe fruit in October awakens no such wistful- 
ness. For the young and lovely snatched for ever from 
mortal ken, we mourn like Rachel, and are not to be 
comforted; when the stricken in years are gathered to 
their fathers, grief is measured, and, as usual, we gird 
up our loins for the next day's duty. 

But for its suddenness the old curate's death was 
of a piece with his life, placid, beautiful, patriarchal. 
Just time he had to bless his grand-children and tenderly 
idmonish those around him. Nor in his leave-taking, 

tcalm on his side, so tearful on that of the rest, was 
sense of humour absent. Turning to his parish 
ferk, thorn in the flesh of an otherwise untroubled 
Veer, he had said: 

[ "You have often made me say what I wouldn't say. 
Use. I now ask your forgiveness." 
I "It is for me to ask that, your Reverence," cried 
pe, blubbering on his knees. 
iThat concession to prejudice, the titular dignity 
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hitherto denied him, and only accorded on his death- 
bed, made the sick man smile. His look expressed the 
gentle reproach he would not speak, and which, never- 
theless, the other understood full well. And in that 
hour of self-abasement, perhaps the first of his life, 
Rouse would have given anything he possessed for an 
opportunity of reparation. If he could once, only once, 
style the curate "your Reverence" in the presence of 
the Rector and the entire congregation! 

Whilst there is no despair, only a salutary solemu- 
ness about such partings, Death all the same is awful. 
Especially to timid, self-centred natures, the passing 
away of a familiar and beloved figure, even when it 
takes place under the most natural circumstances, seems 
a terrible visitation, a misfortune not to be calmly con- 
fronted. For the nonce existence has lost all charm. 
Not only has a door closed for ever upon one we loved, 
but we feel as if an insuperable barrier had arisen be- 
tween ourselves and pleasantness. 

When in hot haste William entered the cottage 
parlour, his first inquiry was naturally after Sprite. 

"Sprite, as you know, cannot bear sad things. She 
is weeping on her bed," replied Cosset, brushing away 
a tear, yet in the main composed. 

Instinct in some women takes the place of experi- 
ence. There was Cosset, a girl of twenty, unfamiliar 
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with sickness and death, giving orders, supervising the 
last sad offices with all the self-control and deliberation 
of age. She was ready to bear the heat and burden of 
the day; it never crossed her mind that her lot was 
unfair. 

"Just like you to come at once," she added, smiling 
sadly. 

Only a tempered consolation could William's sym- 
pathy afford. Cosset realised how partial was the young 
farmer's feeling. Sincerely he mourned his old friend, 
sorrowfully he grieved with both sisters; the intense con- 
cern, the agonised anxiety, were for Sprite. 

"I'll tell you what it is," he blurted forth, "Sprite 
mustn't be left to cry her eyes out here. Pending the 
funeral, you had better both stay at the farm. It will 
be more cheerful up there, and she can sit all day in 
the garden." 

Cosset's face brightened. 

"I was wondering if I could get Sprite away whilst 
the blinds are down, but there is Mrs. Luff to think of. 
Visitors might upset her, and in the midst of harvest, 
too?" 

"Never you mind. I'll make it all right with mother," 
William answered, veiling his own qualms on the subject, 
overcome with a fervour of devotion, "and there's an- 
other thing," he added, not hesitating even over pro- 
posals so delicate, "What about the needful? If you're 
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hard up till you hear from the Captain, I can let you 
have what you want." 

And straightway he pulled out his knitted purse with 
ivory rings, gold glittering through the green silk of one 
end, silver shining through that of the other. 

Cosset put it back with almost a tender touch. The 
action moved her deeply. For the first time she realised 
all the nobleness of this simple nature, for the first time 
she realised that but for William Luff her sister and her- 
self were now alone in the world. 

"Grandpa was very particular about always keeping 
a little money in the house. We have enough for pre- 
sent needs," she got out, the pressure of her hand, the 
glance of her eyes more than thanking him. And just 
then in dashed Mrs. Rouse, one corner of her apron held 
to her eyes, but all bustle and alacrity. Nothing like 
death in the pot to brisk up crones and country 
wives ! 

"First come, first served; just step this way Mr. Wil- 
liam. I ax pardon if I put myself too forrad. Miss, but 
a beautifuller corpse I never laid out, and there'll be all 
the parish here afore your poor grandpa's screwed down. 
Ah! who'd a've thought it, yesterday a' preachin' from 
the text — *We must all die, and are as water spilt on 
the ground' — and this momin', him all stiff and stark? 
But none more fit to go, and I knew well enough last 
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night that the bell would toll for one of us afore the 
day was out. The beetles weren't a'tickin' like mad for 
nothin'." 

William excused himself. He felt too unnerved for 
a last look at his dear old friend just then. He would 
call later, he said, meantime lingering wistfully. He 
wanted another confidential word or two, above all, a 
word or two about Sprite. 

Despite drawn blinds and the proximity of the death- 
chamber, the curate's home had never been so frequented, 
or so full of subdued animation. Now it was Mrs. Ritchie, 
with counsel as to funeral cake and wine, bearers' hat- 
bands and gloves, now Miss Arabella Wing, with measure- 
ments of crape and paramatta, the aged dame-school 
mistress aroused by a neighbour's death to fresh interest 
in life, the lachrymose little woman never so much at 
home as amid sable surroundings. 

"I will fetch you in the gig, then, one at a time, 
and you mustn't mind if it's pretty latish," William said, 
suddenly recalled to the exigencies of harvest time and 
the conflict before him. "So that's settled." 

"Ought I to leave him?" Cosset asked, with a gesture 
indicating her grandfather's death-chamber. 

"I like that," quoth Mrs. Rouse, almost roughly, "who 
so befittin' to see your poor grandpa put in his coffin as 
him as has said Amen to him for twenty-five years come 
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Martinmas, and though I say it as shouldn't, that chicken- 
hearted, never a dry handkercher to his name when 
there's a buryin' about? You go then, and Missy what's 
upstairs, to Mrs. Luff's, Miss Cosset, and many's the 
last look I'll give that just man made perfect, never 
fear." 

"Thank-you " began Cosset. 

"Don't thank me, miss. Thank the Law and the 
Prophets, who bid us abide steadfast unto our neighbour 
in the time of trouble. But there's my husband and 
Mr. Mudd, they'll be a' wantin' me, so hexcuse me, and 
I'll say good day, Mr. William." 

Having exchanged a- word or two with the parish 
clerk and the village carpenter, who also acted as under- 
taker, William hastened back to his sheaf-shocking. 
Cosset stole softly upstairs. 

The blind of the honeysuckled casement was down 
within an inch or two of the window-sill, a darkened 
room by daylight was so gloomy, she must have just a 
gleam of sunlight, Sprite had said. With loosened locks 
and burning cheeks she lay on her bed, no longer shaken 
with spasmodic sobs but weeping quietly. 

"Is that you at last. Cosset?" she asked querulously. 
"Do stay with me a little while; what was all that talk 
about below?" 

For a few minutes the half-sisters clung together, 
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kissing away each other's tears as in that far-off, happy, 
long-ago, that childhood to which remoteness lent en- 
chantment. When both had recovered self-possession, 
Cosset began cheeringly: 

" Only think. Sprite, that good, kind William has been 
here; he insists upon us staying with his mother for a 
few days, till after dear grandpa's funeral. You wilL 
like that?" 

"Better than being here anyhow; but shall I tell you 
what I have been thinking of? We must make plans 
now, you know. Well, Cosset, I shall sit down this very 
day and write to Mrs. Mingaye, a quite separate letter 
from yours. And I shall say — it is of no use for you 
to try and dissuade me a second time — you will, of course, 
do as you please. I shall say that my mind is made up 
for once and for all; I shall say, *only let me come to 
you now, my own mamma, and I will do exactly as you 
like.' " 

Cosset could not resist a smile. The thought of 
Sprite, so self-willed, so authoritative and impatient of 
contradiction always, promising lamb-like docility, was 
whimsical indeed. But behind that smile lay deep, 
complex emotion. We may oft-times wish one thing 
and will another. 

As she listened now Cosset inwardly reproached her- 
self. Sprite's indifference to William meant bitter dis- 
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illusion, maybe the wreck of an honest life, yet the least 
sign of reciprocated feeling on her sister's part would 
mean desolateness to herself. These inner and strictly 
secret conflicts were for the time merged in anxieties of 
quite another nature. Sprite's decision recalled the 
problem of the morrow, the necessity of a resolve. Un- 
less this good-natured but uncertain father of theirs 
could provide for his daughters, what awaited them but 
dependency in some form or other? 

"We can talk over everything at William's; but now, 
Sprite, do get up and put on your things, for Mr. Mudd 
is waiting to drive us to Ipswich, Miss Wing wants the 
paramatta at once." 

"Is the study door shut?" asked Sprite nervously. 
"Don't think me unkind, Cosset, but I can't see poor 
grandpa," and thereupon she sobbed afresh. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
"CAN TWO LIVE TOGETHER UNLESS THEY BE AGREED?'* 

Before William was fairly off he realised what lay 
before him. For the first time he faced a serious en- 
counter with his stepmother. Occasionally, of course, 
they would fall out. Live the boon companions who 
do not? Mrs. Luff owned that what with her rheu- 
matics and the mawthers always running after the men, 
she felt sometimes that peevish, she didn't venture in 
the dairy for fear of turning the milk. Harmless as a 
lamb, but that set, not the Lord Chancellor himself 
could make him see a thing if he wasn't minded to, 
thus she often described William. Hitherto nothing very 
rave had interfered with the undemonstrative but af- 
jctionate relations of the pair. Would the impending 

tnflict undo the work of years? As he trudged along 
ider the hot harvest sun, William did not attempt to 
fevise expedients, to contrive how, in homely phrase, 

L should get round his stepmother. He knew the 
racter with which he had to deal; like his own, 
jaightforward to bluntness, often outspoken to incivility. 

t Humble Lover, 1 6 
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No! he said to himself; quite useless beating about the 
bush here. His only plan was to say his say and stick to it 
through thick and through thin. The clock struck noon 
as he entered the kitchen, a grateful steam of hot plum- 
puddings greeting his nostrils. Harvest was as much a 
season of plum-puddings as Christmastide, and in order 
to get them cool they were dished up betimes and 
placed on the sill of the open window, to the delecta- 
tion of the wasps. Those much-abused, yet beautiful, 
gem-like creatures enjoyed a carnival till the puddings 
were whipt to table. 

To-day, if ever, Mrs. Luff seemed in a yielding mood. 
She had just drawn the beer for the kitchen and keeping- 
room as William entered. Plumping down her jugs, she 
greeted him with an effusion that made his heart leap. 
The expression of his face changed from that of agonis- 
ing suspense to indescribable grief. 

"Cut up I was sure you'd be about the parson, and 
so am I, a properer man to stand up in the pulpit never 
breathed," she began, "and what fools we all are surely, 
for ever a' cryin' about spilt milk! You would never 
beheve it, but I've been a' wishin' all the morning Pd 
asked the poor old gentleman to take pot-luck with us 
the last time he called just afore dinner. Do you re- 
member, we had a loin of roast pork, and you and L 
had some words about it afterwards?" 
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"It's not of much good a' harpin' on that now, but 
there's always somethin' we can do for those who are 
left behind," rejoined William. Then having washed 
his hands at the sink, he followed Mrs. LufF into the 
keeping-room. 

"In course," she said, continuing the subject as they 
sat down to table, "there's always somethin' we can do 
for those left behind. And I've been a' thinkin', William, 
that the young ladies might be put to it for a trap to 
go to Ipswich for their black. The mare is standing 
still, but who's to drive her? Every hand bespoke, 
twenty-three more acres of Talavera to cut, and the 
glass going down." 

Almost unconcernedly William went on with his 
dinner. That s)niipathetic greeting had misled him. 
He flattered himself with the belief that his stepmother 
was already all but won over to his side. 

"The young ladies have managed about getting to 
Ipswich. Mr. Mudd is to drive them this afternoon in 
his spring cart. And I hope you won't take it amiss, 
mother, but I've promised to fetch Miss Cosset and her 
sister after tea to bide here a bit, leastways till after the 
old gentleman's funeral." 

And having thus stated his case, William looked up, 
not with the trembling apprehension of half an hour be- 
fore, yet anxiously nerving himself i*p for a conflict. 

16* 
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It was characteristic of Mrs. LufF that she did not 
drop knife and fork, stare aghast at her stepson, and 
forthwith break into vehement remonstrance. Instead 
she silently ate for a minute or two, took a draught of 
ale, and even helped herself to another slice of boiled 
beef, carving with her usual neatness. No rags and jags 
in the joint that fell to Mrs. Luff's hands. 

But this semblance of calm did not last long. Her 
features now twitched nervously, and once or twice her 
lips parted as if about to speak. Then, still handling 
her knife, still battling with outraged feeling, afraid, as 
she afterwards informed Betsey and Maria, of falling 
down in a fit, she began: 

"You don't mean to look me in the face, William, , 
and say Pm not mistress in this house? If so be that 
things have come to that pass, then the sooner Pm 
bundled out bag and baggage, the better, and so I tell 
you." 

"I should be ashamed to show myself that unkind 
if I were you, mother, you're as much missus as ever you 
were, but was I breeched yesterday? I've asked the 
young ladies, and they're a' comin', so it's of no use 
making a piece o' work about it." 

"You must be daft, WilUam. As if Sukey and I 
hadn't enough to do without company in harvest time! 
The best bedchamber turned upside, too, for we haven't 
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had time to put it straight since the white-washers were 
here, and dimity hangings and valances taken off for the 
wash. And who's to be found to wait on fine ladies, 
pray, and get them their meals? Picksome enough they 
are, I lay, a' turnin' up their noses at pork and sage 
puddings and pumpkin-pie." 

In her housewifely pre-occupations , Mrs. Luff had 
momentarily lost sight of graver issues. These unwelcome 
visitors now represented domestic topsy-turvydom, not 
just then William's ultimate ruin. The general upset 
involved in such an intrusion shut out ultimate con- 
sequences. 

"How foolish you do run on, mother! If poor Mr. 
Mingaye kept a man cook and dined late, that's news to 
me, and it's news to me that we sit down to pork and 
sage puddings and pumpkin-pies in harvest time." 

"But the providin' isn't everything, and Sukey and I 
don't know which way to turn as it is, as you ought to 
know if you had sense enough to say. Boh ! to a goose ! 
What with the gleanin' that begins this week, I couldn't 
get a woman to help, not if I paid her a crown a minute. 
Stayin' company is main inconvenient at any time, es- 
pecially in harvest, and the long and the short of it is 
that I can't have the young ladies, William, and, what is 
more, I won't." 

"Oh, you won't? We'll see about that in a jiffy," 
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said William, turning very red, and rising from the table 
as he spoke. 

Mrs. LufF had never before seen her stepson in such 
a mood. And when, a few minutes later, he returned, 
holding up his father's will, forcing her to read the clause 
that justified his own attitude now, she misunderstood the 
motives at work. In her eyes, William was simply battUng 
for the triumph of his own way. How could she, how 
could anyone, fathom the depth of feeling in that simple 
nature? It was not his way that William was battUng 
for, but his life, briefest perhaps of the brief, yet all that 
makes up hfe indeed. Sprite might never return his 
love, but for a little space she would be his to love! 
The mastery of this emotion nullified any other. How 
else would he have dreamed of such measures, resorting 
to the authority of the law, tieating his father's wife as 
a stranger, if necessary, to be proceeded against in a 
court of justice? But Mrs. Luff imputed the insult, so 
she regarded it, to wounded self-love and impatience of 
contradiction. To her thinking he was shaken by temper, 
not passion. 

"I never expected to be told that I am on sufference= 
here," she said, eyeing him reproachfully. 

"And I did think I was of more account in the house 
than a back-house boy," retorted William. 

"Well, the best bedchamber shall be got ready, bu^ 
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mark my words, William, bor! You bring those fine 
ladies here to turn the house upside down in harvest 
time? Then, as true as my name is Sarah Luff, we part 
company for good at Martinmas." 

"That's as you please," was the sullen reply. 

Passion exercises sway over honest natures strong as 
that over the lawless and self-abandoned. For what was 
William sundering lifelong ties, incurring bitterest re- 
crimination? For a few short weeks, perhaps days, of 
tantaHsing intercourse, on his side all the rapture and 
devotion, on Sprite's, only half-hearted acknowledgment 
and far-away smiles. But the irresistible is always dirt 
cheap at any price. 

Even his stepmother's tearful rejoinder did not move 
him. Unable any longer to conceal her emotion, Mrs. 
Luff followed him to the door. In a voice trembling 
now as much with sorrow as with anger, and with filling 
eyes, she got out, quoting Scripture unawares: 

"Better so, William. Can two walk together except 
they be agreed?" 

Mrs. Luff's stiff, constrained manner did not at all 
disconcert her young guests. They set it down to the 
funeral atmosphere they had brought with them. Out 
of consideration for their circumstances she would 
naturally put on a serious face, and refrain from hilarity. 
Nor did the behaviour of host and hostess to each other 
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trouble Cosset and her sister. They had never stayed 
at the farm before, and imagined that in these busy 
times folks were too pre-occupied to chat over meals or 
find time for tattling between whiles. They knew, too, 
how greatly William missed his old friend, and Mrs. 
Luff's intention to attend the funeral more than made 
up for more demonstrative sympathy. 

Such a token of respect was indeed almost obligatory 
on all church-going parishioners, albeit the hurry and 
skurry of harvest might well have served as an ex- 
cuse. 

But Mrs. Luff had no mind to set tongues gossiping. 
As yet not even her own people should know what had 
happened. From the moment, however, that William 
set out to fetch the sisters, she wore a mask. And not 
only did her features undergo transformation, becoming 
unnaturally fixed and expressionless, but her voice also 
was kept under strict control. Never for a moment in 
William's presence was his stepmother's face now the 
kindly, cheerful countenance of a week before, and not 
for a moment in William's hearing had her voice its 
former heartiness. Her visitors she treated with a distant- 
courtesy, which Cosset, for her part, would gladly have^: 
dispensed with. It was ever "Miss Cosset," "Mis^ 
Sprite," not the "my dear" of bygone days. 

Every morning, as soon as breakfast was over, Cosse=^ 
set off for the village, spending the best part of the da 
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at home. Miss Wing had to be helped with the black 
dresses, and Mrs. Rouse with the funeral cakes. "Pound 
cakes, or nigh on it, for the keepin'-room," the good 
woman had said, "and currants not shot through the 
keyhole, certainly, but made spare of, for the bearers." 

Sprite remained behind. 

"Don't think me unkind," she whispered to her 
sister on the morning after arrival, "but the sight of 
grandpa's marble face awes me. Why, oh, why must 
people die when we love them so?" And then she wept 
afresh. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE CABBAGE-LEAF OF CURRANTS. 

Freed from distressing reminders, Sprite could bear 
loneliness very well. So long as she was not forced to 
dwell upon painful topics she felt no need of thinking 
at all, castle-building and reverie suited her better. And, 
search the country through, no sweeter place for maidens' 
dreaming to be found anywhere than this farmhouse 
bower. 

A bowery, folks hereabouts called such an arbour, 
rude framework, looking as if any moment it might 
topple under the weight of roses and honeysuckle. Be- 
hind lay the orchard, in front stretched the fruit garden, 
the back of the house hidden by richest foliage. Homely 
enough was the scene, but of quiet, caressing beauty, a 
scene to have breathed in with delight and to recall with 
pious tears. Peaceful as were nooks and comers, the 
place teemed with happy life. About the grassy knolls 
of the orchard hens clucked with their broods; here a 
little family in the stage of fluffy deliciousness, there a 
full-fledged troop all perkiness and adventure, at every 
moment called to order by the vigilant mother. Walnut 
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trees gave deepest shade, the delicate aroma of the 
leaves scenting the air. With passing breeze might be 
heard a gentle thud, fall of over-ripe pear from a veteran 
tree, juicy, vermilion-coloured windfalls strewing the turf. 
But the most captivating spot, the hither side of the 
horse-pond, lay a little farther off. Here the ducklings 
had their nursery, coops being placed within reach of 
that turgid expanse in which they would soon disport 
themselves. And if the chicks were engaging to the eye, 
what words can adequately describe the tiny ducks — 
little creatures emerging from the shell in cloth of gold, 
a natural garment inimitably soft and dazzling? 

The garden was a sight to see. The patriarchal 
currant and gooseberry bushes seemed as if bent upon 
celebrating their own jubilee, vying one with the other 
in a supreme display, desperately putting on all their 
powers of productiveness. Surely such fertility belonged 
to no common season! 

As luxuriant were the flowers, all having their pet 
names — plum-pudding, or willow-herb, so called from its 
suggestive fragrance. Welcome home husband, or the 
yellow stone crop, Granny's nightcap, or monkshood, 
these replacing earlier favourites. For New Year's Gift, 
or aconite brightened winter days. Jack behind the 
garden gate or the polyanthus was welcomed as a herald 
of spring, to say nothing of York and Lancaster roses, 
Canterbury bells, and Sweet Williams in summer. In 
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harvesting time a quieter place than this garden could 
hardly be found. The thresher's flail was no longer 
heard on the barn floor; only at feeding time would 
cheerful clamour animate poultry yard and pig-stye. 
Chanced strange footsteps to pass that way, packman,, 
gipsy, or tramper, ducks would quack, hens clucked, 
and the guinea-fowls perched like sentinels on the wall, 
would set up their plaintive chorus, "Come back, come 
back." 

Faintly at intervals such sounds reached the dream- 
ing girl in the arbour. Whilst Cosset was by, Sprite's 
needle would be plied fast as her sister's; when alone, 
despite better intentions, she would fall into reverie. 

"Of course, if Mrs. Mingaye is willing to give us a 
home now, you will not say no?" she asked, the day 
after her grandfather's death. 

"Time enough to think of what I shall do when her 
letter comes," Cosset made reply, that first person 
singular puzzling the other not a little. Surely Cosset 
would not a second time and without rhyme or reason 
stand in the way of her own good fortune, consent to 
separation? 

Sad enough felt poor little Sprite at times, but day 
dreams solaced. Nor was William's petting without 
effect. Unobtrusively, with quiet persistence, the young 
farmer put little distractions and pleasures in her way. 
Love had endowed him with the subtlety of perception, 
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the forethought in small things, generally attributed to 
the gently born and the magnanimous. Nosegays and 
offerings of fruit were easy to think of, but by the 
agency of the butter-woman, a number or two of the 
London Illustrated News were got from Ipswich on 
market day. He astonished himself by subscribing to 
the Mechanics' Institute Library, bringing home "The 
Last Days of Pompei" and half a dozen other works 
recommended by the Librarian for young ladies' reading. 
Then a side-saddle was hired. Sprite having said how 
she should like to ride. "Riding," the Honourable Mrs. 
Mingaye had once informed her, "riding, my dear, im- 
pUes birth and breeding," and all the Begum's maxims 
were now running in Sprite's head. 

So after the funeral she was to try the mare. Not 
the uncertainty of the morrow or the sight of his step- 
mother's rigid face could moderate William's intoxication. 
When he woke up in the morning the thought of the 
bower and its sweet inmate gave him a thrill of joy. 
When he lay down at night it was with a feeling of al- 
most religious gratitude. It all seemed to him too good 
to be true that his own roof sheltered her, that to- 
morrow and the next day and the next she would sit 
at his board, sharing his best, from time to time smiling 
thanks, looking the Sprite of a year ago. 

Did he glance beyond that to-morrow and the next 
day and the next? Had his dreams taken the form of 
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hope, lending enchantment to the future, colouring it 
with new, bewildering expectancies? He hardly knew, 
he only realised that for the time being his cup of con- 
tentment was full. All this while he was most careful 
not to give his stepmother extra offence. As assiduously 
as ever he attended to business abroad, snatching spare 
moments for Sprite and her little diversions. Mrs. Luff 
showed no signs of softening. Even the funeral did not 
move her. With everyone else, she shed a few tears by 
the open grave, but her manner to William remained of 
studied, unrelenting aloofness. 

Next morning William prepared Sprite's arbour even 
more carefully than usual. Cosset was to spend the 
morning at home, and her sister would feel lonelier than 
ever, he thought So, having swept the floor, dusted 
bench and table, and placed the daily nosegay, he in- 
spected the fruit bushes. Sprite always found a cabbage 
leaf of freshly-gathered fruit awaiting her — the choicest 
bottle gooseberries, the finest bunches of currants. And, 
if time admitted, William would stand by watching her, as 
with childish relish, carelessly praising regale and regaler, 
she emptied the cabbage-leaf 

"When will the black currants be ripe?" she had 
asked one morning. "I am getting tired of the red and 
white." 

To his great satisfaction William now filled his rustic 
plate with black currants in all their piquant perfection, 
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product of a veteran bush renowned for the splendour 
and lusciousness of its crop. Currant-gathering on a hot 
morning is tiring work, and WiUiam had been up be- 
times, feeding the hens, mixing the milk and barley-meal 
for the pigs, getting through a dozen jobs before break- 
fast All day long he should be shocking sheaves; he 
ought to have started for the wheat-field already. But 
he must first have another glimpse at her face and an- 
other memory to carry away. 

Having placed his cabbage-leaf on the table, he 
lingered. A minute or two more and she would come 
tripping down the box-bordered path, the sun shining on 
her fair hair, the place not only animated, but turned 
into quite another by her presence. For even in her 
mourning and sorrow, the vivacious, self-asserting per- 
sonality was there, a personality, as he thought, quite 
unlike any other, and hence irresistible. 

He had not long to wait. On a sudden he heard 
her calling his name, and not in the saddened tone of 
the last few days. Alertly, even jubilantly, she hastened 
down the path with a letter in her hand. 

"All our troubles are over at last," she cried. "Our 
stepmother writes as kindly as possible. We are to be 
taken out to her in Switzerland next week." 

"If you are glad, I am glad," William managed to 
say, hardly knowing that he said it, not knowing at all 
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why he waited. What need had Sprite of him now or 
of his black currants? 

The cabbage-leaf and its contents, so carefully, so 
lovingly gathered, were not even glanced at, and with 
the natural inconsequence of human nature, neglect of 
his gift hurt him more than disregard of his feelings. 
Sprite had hardly turned to go — she must sit down and 
write to her stepmother that very moment, she said— ■ 
before cabbage-leaf and currants disappeared behind the 
hedge. 

Then, inwardly cursing his folly, with a face that 
told its forlorn story to all but the blind, he set out for 
the wheat-field. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XXVL 
A TOIPLE ENCHANTNfENT. 

Avoiding house and farmyard William slipped into 
le orchard, thence leaping a stile into an adjoining 
ghtle, enclosed pasturing ground of his "buds" or 
►ung stock. Here he entered the drift, that wooded 
le communicating with the turnpike road, his own 
:lds lying on either side. 

It was an adorable morning. Now, if ever in her 
)lic and exuberance, might Nature surely lift the bowed- 
►wn spirit, insinuate hopefulness into the despairing 
art! All the joyance of summer, all the teeming fer- 
ity of mother earth, found expression, were focussed 
thin this small compass, a furlong or two of woodland 
unded by meadows and cornfields. Over against him 
illiam saw his reapers at work, their bronzed faces 
d white shirts standing out against the yellow corn, 
eir sickles with rh)rthmic movement flashing in the sun. 
LTther off a wheatfield had been cleared the night he- 
re, and briskly the gleaners now poured in, the women 
th white cotton sunbonnets, lilac print gowns, and^ 
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gleaning pokes, or coarse linen aprons with a deep 
pocket for holding their com. 

Above the ripening barley farther off — little silvery 
sea making perpetual music — rooks cawed with cheerful 
assertion, as if they too would fain proclaim their share 
in the general jubilation, their part in the world of 
summer and of delight. And every bit of pasture was 
made over to its rightful tenants; here young colts 
frisking merrily, there staid cows and oxen grazing with 
placid enjoyment, or resting on their haunches, con- 
templating the scene, as much as to say. How good to 
be here, how good to be here! 

All this animation and pleasantness but increased 
William's gloom. As, leaning by a gate, he stood Ust- 
lessly gazing at nothing, he felt that life had suddenly 
become a burden, a round of tedious days to be got 
through somehow. And a thought desperate in its self- 
forgetfulness now crossed his mind. What a thousand 
pities, what a mistake, that a good-for-nothing wretch 
should be denied Christian burial for putting himself out 
of harm's way, ridding the world of so much lumber! 

Then he fell into a train of stinging thought How 
could he thus have played the fool, making for himself 
such a bed to lie on? Warning afler warning had he 
received, again and again the truth had dawned upon 
him, in the eyes of this girl he was a cypher, of no 
more account in her existence than any one of his reapers 
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yonder. And if wounded self-love and intense mor- 
tification were not the bitterest drops in his cup, at 
least they filled it to the brim. This poor self, this 
poor life of his, what a muddle he had made of both! 
How much better for him had he died of croup, measles 
or whooping cough as a little bor! To the simplest as 
to the loftiest soul such a confession is galling, bringing 
man or woman as near broken-heartedness as anything 
well can. 

So absorbed was William in his own wretchedness 
that he lost sight of others. Not for a moment now 
did Mrs. Luff's retributive face haunt him. Unmindful 
had he become of another face, once hardly less dear 
to him than the one that had spoiled his peace. Pitiful 
in his forlomness, abject in his self-wrought sorrow, there 
he stood, weeping the first tears of manhood, tears wrung 
from him by outraged feeling and despair. On a 
sudden at his elbow called his name, a voice so pene- 
trated with tenderness, pity, and devotion, that his tears 
flowed all the faster. But weeping now brought relief. 
He no longer felt alone in the big world, a wretch 
stranded on the shores of life. The deep passionate 
sympathy thus brought home to him changed every- 
thing. 

"William," Cosset said, her utterance so gentle as 

to be almost inaudible, yet thrilling him with something 

17* 
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he had never recognised in any voice before, "WiUiam, 
when you suffer I suffer; do not be so grieved." 

"When you suffer, I suffer" — the words and the 
tone with which they were murmured came as a revela- 
tion , made William realise the narrowness of the circle 
in which self-consciousness had enclosed him, the sweet 
fellowship with one other hitherto lost sight of — all but 
forgotten. Cosset's gentle insinuation stung him more 
than the bitterest reproach could have done. With 
^averted head and faltering excuse he sobbed afresh, but 
no longer ashamed of his tears, ashamed of himself. 

Reiterating little expressions of soothing and endear- 
ment, Cosset let him have his way for a while, then she 
gently withdrew his handkerchief and made him meet 
her gaze. 

If the tone of that fervently-uttered "When you 
suffer, I suffer" had moved William to the depths of 
his nature, revealing sympathies of which he had before 
only dreamed, still more of a surprise and of an awaken- 
ing was the look that met him now. For these pure 
yet passionate eyes confronting his own so calmly, yet 
so unrestrainedly, let him read her very soul, disclosed 
the secret that to her as yet meant only clinging fond- 
ness and sweetest unrest. And as just before the 
tenderly insinuating voice had touched a responsive 
chord, so Cosset's gaze evoked reflection now. But with 
what a difference! On her side was all the longing for 
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self-absorption into another's life, the craving to be ap- 
propriated, to be adored; on his all the craving to ab- 
sorb, to appropriate, to adore! 

"You cannot mean what you say!" he stammered, 
"that you care a snap of the fingers for a countrified 
chap like me, I mean?" As he spoke he ruefully 
pocketed his handkerchief, blushing now for those pe- 
tulant, hobbledehoyish tears. 

It was the vision of his desolateness that in the first 
instance had emboldened Cosset, the glow overspreading 
his features further strengthened her courage. For an- 
swer she raised her face to the level of his own. 

A word had softened William with the consciousness 
of kindness unstinted, single-minded, close at hand. A 
look had suddenly brought him face to face with passion, 
pure, deep, and masterful, awaiting, rather claiming, re- 
sponse. And now a kiss, the one fateful, prolonged kiss 
of a lifetime, conveyed something more than mere pro- 
mise. To these two love was no longer far off and 
mysterious. Undivided they felt already, part and parcel 
of each other they were to-day, priestly blessing, wed- 
ding ring, espousal rite could hardly make them more 
so. Trembling in every limb, with every pulse athrob, 
they roused themselves as from a trance. 

"You will never, never leave me?" said William, as 
Cosset turned to go. Too happy in each other's presence 
were they to stay there, the cup of joy overflowed. 
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She smiled a resolute but rather anxious smile. 
Sprite's opposition, Mrs. Luff's uncompromising attitude, 
a long train of everyday difficulties had flashed across 
her mind. 

"Leave you?" she cried, her voice almost reproach- 
ful in its self-assertion; "I could not if I would!" 

Then, with changed look and tone, her face once 
more radiant, her utterance full of playful insinuation, 
she added: 

"Three short hours — I mean three long, long hours 
— and then we meet again!" 

William did not wait to watch the slender figure out 
of sight. Elatedly, as one just come into a heritage, he 
made for the harvest field. 

The day promised to be one of more than usual 
scorchingness. Hardly a cloud veiled the hot blue 
heavens, hardly a breeze stirred the rich foliage of the 
drift. Not an inch of shade could master or men get 
in that wide, level wheatfield. But, throwing off his light 
tweed coat, cheerily greeting his reapers, with right good 
will the young farmer set to work. 

Never before had the shocking of sheaves seemed 
so engaging a job. Thought William, what on earth 
becomes of idle folks whether down in the dumps or 
ready to jump over the moon? To-day, for instance, 
would noon ever come unless he were compelled to be 
busy as a bee? 
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From time to time he glanced at the big, old- 
fashioned watch that had been his father's, astounded 
to find the hands moving as usual. The long, long hours 
of which Cosset had spoken so meaningly sped on apace. 
More astonishing still seemed the change that had come 
over himself, one moment down in the dumps, the next 
ready to jump over the moon. 

Shyly, triumphantly, he looked backwards and for- 
wards, reviewed, anticipated. Blind as a bat he had 
been, but what did it all matter now? A triple enchant- 
ment, word, look, and kiss, held him fast Joyous, airy, 
exalted, the mood animating that homely figure was one 
a poet might well envy. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
TRAGI-COMIC. 

"Dear Mrs. Luff," Cosset had said on returning 
from her grandfather's funeral, hazarding a kiss not- 
withstanding the other's stand-off ways. "How can we 
both repay your kindness?" 

"Little enough you've to thank rae for," bluffly re- 
torted Mrs. Luff, adding, in the same ungracious tone, 
not perhaps without a twinge of self-reproach, "don't 
hurry away for a few days." 

Cosset's practical nature and general capacity, also 
her self-control, had won the widow's admiration in spite 
of herself. Here was a young inexperienced girl meeting 
trouble and perplexities with the calm good sense and 
resourcefulness of mature years. And these qualities 
seemed all the more admirable by force of contrast 
Whilst poor little Sprite did her best to shut out pain or 
unpleasantness in any shape, arrogating happiness to 
herself as a right, her sister took things as they came, 
neither railing at untoward events nor quarrelling with 
her lot in life. 

As 9, matter of course also Cosset took Sprite's 
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behaviour now. What more natural than that the elder 
sister should supervise dismal arrangements, leaving 
the younger to amuse herself? And, Cosset would re- 
flect philosophically, as well set about emptying the sea 
as changing people's characters. 

Just as a thunderstorm will clear the air, so will 
a downright misfortune often simplify human entangle- 
ments. 

And just as events eagerly looked for never occur 
precisely as foreseen, so highly-wrought moods are pretty 
sure to be followed by reaction. 

When after those three "long, long hours" Cosset 
and William tremblingly approached the farmhouse they 
found everything turned upside down, no time to give 
to themselves and to their happy secret. Sukey, the 
maid, stood blubbering on the doorstep, Billy, the back- 
house boy, in doing his best to keep her company, 
made hideous grimaces. Sprite's retreating figure was 
caught sight of as, fast as feet could move, she ran to- 
wards the lane; Mrs. Luff was nowhere to be seen, and, 
meantime, groans, deep and resounding, issued from the 
lower part of the house. 

"Why, what in the world is up?" cried WiUiam, 
turning from Sukey to Billy. 

"Missus!" sobbed the maid. 

"Missus!" echoed the back-house boy. 

Now greatly frightened, William rushed indoors, 
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Cosset following, piteous groans guiding their steps. 
The door of the ale-cellar stood open, and quick as 
lightning the young man darted down the narrow stone 
staircase. It had suddenly flashed upon his mind that 
his stepmother must have slipped and fallen. He never 
liked her to draw the beer, for of late years she had 
grown somewhat heavy, and, as she expressed it, "stiff 
in her joints," but in his absence draw the beer she 
would. The cellar was dimly lighted by a small barred 
window, and William glanced around in an agony of 
terror. 

"You've never fallen downstairs, mother?" he ex- 
claimed, as his eyes lighted upon two figures, Mrs. Luff 
squatted on the ground, supporting her in an attitude 
of the utmost solicitude. Master Worth, the little old 
three-quarter man, who jobbed in the farmyard during 
harvest time. 

Groan upon groan answered him, but emerging from 
Master Worth's chest, not from that of his mistress. 

"There, hold your noise, do," said Mrs. Luff. "What 
can't be cured must be endured." 

"You've never broke your leg, mother?" William 
cried. 

"I don't know what I've broke more than the dead," 
was the testy reply, "but don't leave me on these damp 
bricks till bed-time." 

"Keep still, mother, don't try to move. I'll fetch 
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Master Last, and we'll have you upstairs in a jifiy. 
Cosset, would you send Luke with a drop of brandy?" 

He glanced round, but, anticipating his behest, Cosset 
had flown. 

"Are you in much pain?" asked William, bending 
over Mrs. Luff anxiously. 

Deeper groans than before vicariously answered the 
question. 

"Why, you don't mean to say that you've fallen 
downstairs too. Master Worth," William added, turning 
to the little old man. 

"Oh," retorted Mrs. Luff, her sense of humour not 
forsaking her even at such a moment, "let the poor 
old chap be, he's blaring out of politeness, that's all." 

Master Worth was indeed groaning partly from a 
sense of duty, and partly — are the best of us dis- 
interested? — from a personal motive. Whilst to remain 
silent and composed under present circumstances would 
have seemed the quintessence of impropriety, to ignore 
the possible advantages arising out of the situation 
would have been sheepishness personified. Luckily for 
himself he it was who had first heard the mistress's cry 
for help and first raised her from the ground. Mr. William 
was the last person in the world to forget services of the 
kind, but a reminder of services cannot possibly do harm, 
and may do good. 

Mrs. Luff's mortifying speech did not wholly stop 
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his groans, and it at the same time unloosed his 
tongue. 

"Not exactly perliteness neither," he said. "True 
as I sit here, Mr. William, if sittin* it can be termed 
when a man's legs are doubled up under him like those 
of a four-footed crittur a' takin' his ease, I'm that sen- 
sible, missus's pains dart through me as if they were 
my own, and when I heard her a' callin' *Suke, Suke!' 
though sixty-five I be, come Gunpowder Plot, I ran my 
hardest, a hunted hare wouldn't have bet me, and when 
I see'd missus a' lying' on these here bricks, and a bet- 
terer never lived as, high and low, we shall all find out 
when she's dead and gone, I felt that bad, a babe could 
have knocked me down with a feather. And I hope 
you won't think I've been a' thrustin' myself too forrard, 
Mr. William, but as I heard tell that Dr. Hammond's 
young man was a' waxinatin' in the village, I took it on 
myself to name it to missy yonder, and fleet as a roe off 
she hied for the same." 

"All right; he'll be better than nothing to begin 
with," replied William, a little impatient at the old man's 
long-windedness; "but now, you run to the stable and 
saddle my mare, I'll hold up your missus till Master 
Last comes. And as soon as ever we've hoisted you up 
to the keeping-room, mother, I'll fetch the doctor him- 
self, none of those young sparks tinkering you if I know 
it. Have a care, Master Worth," he added, as the three- 
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quarter man shifted his burden; "gently, gently, and as 
you've lost time pottering about here, ask Suke to set 
for you at the kitchen table." 

Highly delighted. Master Worth went away. Dinner 
at the house in harvest time meant a taste of beef, and 
almost certainly a slice of hot plum-pudding, not, indeed, 
Christmas pudding, but an approximation to that de- 
licacy of delicacies, in the countryman's words, the Old 
One's apple was a sham to it 

Mrs. Luff's hurt proved to be no broken limb, only 
a sprain. Under the circumstances it proved, moreover, 
a blessing to all concerned. Matters were smoothed be- 
tween mother and stepson without the necessity of an 
explanation. 

By chance, yet quite naturally, the mistress's key- 
basket fell to Cosset's keeping. Sprite, finding her sister's 
future settled past interference, felt no longer any scruple 
in following her heart's desire. 

Some frieads of the Colvilles were soon starting for 
Geneva, and would chaperon the young heiress, so Sprite 
now considered herself, to her destination. Somewhat 
rudely had Cosset and William been thrust from the 
airy regions of romance into the sober atmosphere of 
every day. But not without compensation. Less dis- 
turbing and hardly less sweet than betrothal kiss, was 
the confidence now having another for its object 

With the most jealous vigilance and resolution Wil- 
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Ham asserted Cosset's position in the house. Nor was 
Cosset wanting in that caution and self-protectiveness 
bom of strong feeling. Every hour was laid out with a 
view to the future, and in the least little thing Mrs. Luff 
must be conciliated. William's new life should not imply 
severance from the old. 

Some natures contract under the spell of a new, ab- 
sorbing passion, others expand. Cosset's belonged to 
the latter category. For William's sake even snappish 
little Mrs. Petit became endurable, whilst Aunt Juby was 
really loved. Aiid the humdrum life of the farm by no 
means lacked engagingness, familiarity adding charm. 

"Well," Sprite exclaimed, as for the last time the 
sisters chatted in the arbour, "true it certainly is, but to 
me quite amazing. People may live together for twenty 
years, and yet no more read each other's characters than 
they can see through a brick wall." 

"You mean that you cannot understand why I stay 
here," Cosset added with a blush, "why, I care for 
William." 

"Yes, don't be offended, that is what I do mean." 

"As well ask why anyone likes anything better than 
another," Cosset replied sagely. "Why do you always 
choose pink frocks and I blue? Why, when we go a'^ 
posying, as Mrs. Rouse calls it, do you always look out 
for corn-cockles and I for honeysuckle? Solomon him- 
self could not enlighten you." s,,^ 
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"But fancies for a particular colour or flower are 
very different to likes and dislikes for people. Of course, 
it is plain as pike-staff why we love those who belong to 
us, and who have always been kind to us, like grandpa; 
but don't cry. Cosset, I won't say a word more. Grandpa 
would be so pleased could he know about you and 
William, and that is some comfort!" 



THE END. 
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3644 Volumes. 383 British, 47 American Authors. 

3320 Volumes by British, 324 Volumes by American Authora 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume; — 

"V. 

Each volume is published with Qmtinental Copyright by special 
ngreement tcith the author or his representative, but may on no 
account be taken into England or any British Colony. Nor may the 
toorlca of American authors be introduced into the U, S. of Atnerica, 

Latest Volumes: 



Lady Rose's Daughter. By 
Mrs. H. Ward. 2 V.-3643/44. 

Mrs.Ward's new work is a thoroughly en- 
joyable novel on society people of oar own 
day. The absence of asceticism and mysti- 
cisiD in the duiracters other hero and hero 



iae b/no means detracts from their interest. I seU m iXie iSVe ol iaJCwsx^ 



■\ 



The Little White Bird. By 

J. M. Ba^ie. I vol. -3642. 

Mr. Barrie is always at his best when 
writing of dilldtCQ.. "^^k ^«exa."w>^'es5.vo>.'^«i 
elderly aoV^aex ^\vaafe ««x^ 'Caft\«s5«A^^v 
posed to \>e, aL v>^»^^'^ o'L>&x.-^«cv»>o.vsa.- 



Tauchnitz MditioH, Latest Volumes. 



The Seats of the Mighty. By 
Gilbert Parker. 2 V.-3640/4 1 . 

A thrilling historical romance of the 
days of the siege and fall of Quebec. The 
author shows some skill in the portrayal of 
historical scenes and characters. 

Lord Leonard the Luckless. 
ByW.E.NoRRis. IV0I.-3639. 

A modem English story— though the 
reader is incidentally taken to Paris. Mr. 
Norris succeeds in enlisting one's sym- 
pathy for his rather excentric heso from 
the start. 

Donna Diana. By Richard 
Bagot. 2. vols.- 3637/38. 

Another Roman drama by the author 
of " A Roman Mystery " and " Casting of 
Nets." Mr. Bagot understands how to 
point his moral without sacrificing the in- 
terest of his story thereto. 

The Reflections of Am- 
brosine. By Elinor Glyn, 
author of "The Visits of Eliza- 
beth." I vol.- 3636. 

Mrs. Glyn*s new heroine is an aristo- 
crat of very ancient family and the bluest 
&ood, and well bears comparison with her 
predecessor. 

The Leopard's Spots. By 
Thomas Ddcon, Jr. 2 vols.- 

3634/35- . ^ 

A novel based on the negro question by 
a new American author. The horrors at- 
tendant on the sudden emancipation of the 
slaves in the South are vividly portrayed 
in die first volume. 



The House under the Sea. 
By Max Pemberton. i voL- 

3632. 

A tale of adventure and of a lonely i^ 
land. The book teems with exciting and 
even awful situations. 

The Four Feathers. By A. E. 

W.Mason. 2 vols.- 3630/31. 

A well conceived romance finely written. 
The author evokes both adtniration for hii 
heroine and sympathy for his hero, while the 
description of the prisoners' life among the 
Mahdists is both thrilling and true to fact. 

Donovan Pasha, and Some 
People of Egypt By Gil- 
bert Parker, i vol. - 3629. 

Egypt again. The volume leaves us with 
a deep sense of the difficulties which beset 
the path of the European advisers to the 
Khedive. 

The Lady of the Barge, etc 
By W.W.Jacobs, i V0I.-3628. 

The typo of character which this fa- 
vourite humourist has chosen for his own 
particular study does not pall, but ons or 
two stories in the voltuie show him to be 
also, a master of the g^esome. 

A Bayard from Bengal By 

F. Anstey. With eight Illustra- 
tions by Bernard Partridge. 
I vol. -3627. 

This volume is pure and undiluted fun 
throughout. No better description can be 
given of its contents than a glance at its 
title and its numerous and marveUous illns* 
trations. 



Moth and Rust, etc. By 
Mary Cholmondeley. i voL- 

The volume contains a short Parisian 
itory, most crucsome in its nature, and two 
S'iong^fones, which wiU add \o ^'^W^^?^ 
^utZioress' niready great re^vi^^oi^* \ ^^^3^» 



Lavinia. By Rhoda Brough- 
ton. I vol. -3626. 

Miss Broughton has added one more to 

her long list of pleasant romances. The 

story is thoroughly readable throughout. A 

Viea.VOb.'^ \olume equally suited to one's out 

ox ^<6 ^sANrakV^^ynsL ^ble« 



Tauchniiz Edition, Latest Volumes, 



The Lord Protector. By S. 
Levett -Yeats, i V0I.-3625. 

As the title itself explains, a historical 
novel of Cromwell's time. The great com- 
mander is cleverly drawn in picturesque 
surroundingfs, and the usual heart-stirring 
episodes of love and steel are not wanting. 

Cecilia. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. 2 vols. - 3623/24. 

Mr. Crawford takes us again to Italy. 
Certain theories, such as that of the trans- 
migration of souls, lend local colour and 
a spice of mystery to a pretty and well told 
romance. 

Felix. By Robert Hichens. 

• 2 vols. -362 1/22. 

In Mr. Hichens' new tale we dig beneath 
the veneer of society and the outer surface 
of things. The women morphinomaniacs 
of the London and Paris of our day are 
realistically analysed. 

The Highway of Fate. 

• By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
2 vols.- 3619/20. 

( A modem book for girls. The charac- 
ters are natural and sympathetic ; there is 
the right amount of marr>nng and giving 
in marriage, and the story does not flag. 

The Sea Lady. By H. G. 

Wells, i vol.- 3618. 

A tragi-humorous tale of a visit paid by 
a mermaid to the haunts and habitations 
of mere earthly men. Mr. Wells' genius 
for making the impossible seem possible 
has never been better exemplified. 

The Credit of the County. 

• By W. E. NoRRis. i v.- 36 1 7. 

Mr. Korris does not need to searcb 
among Dukes and Duchesses to find inter- 
esting actors for his stories, nor does he 
take us far afield. A good story of English 
]^eop}e ID the England of to-day. 



Fuel of Fire. By Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler, i v.- 
3616. 

The authoress has produced a work 
which well repays the care and trouble 
evidently spent upon it. Her characters 
are commonplace yet full of interest, while 
the story itself is full of incident and yet 
nowhere open to the charge of sensation. 

Just So Stories for Little 
Children. By Rudyard Kip- 
ling. Illustrated by the Author. 
I vol. -3615. 

Delightful children's stories of prehis- 
toric men and beasts. It is however doubt- 
ful whether the children or the parents will 
read them witb the more pleasure. 

The Intrusions of Peggy* 
By Anthony Hope. 2 vols.- 

3613/14- 

There are no Princesses or hairbreadth 
adventures in this book. Mr. Hope treats 
us to a tale of modem English society, but 
the two heroines — Peggy and the other — 
are none the less delightful and out of the 
usual groove. 

In Kings' Byways. By 

Stanley J. Weyman. IV.-3612. 

Mr.Weyman has g^ven us in this volume 
some capital descriptions of interesting in-r 
ddents of old Court life in France. His 
stories are full of life and form excellent 
historical studies. 

Paul Kelver. By Jerome K. 
Jerome. 2 vols.-3610/ii. 

The author's humour is as predominant as 
ever, though the story is of ordinary people 
in ordinary times, and Mr. Jerome has pro v-^ 
ed his capability of writing a serious book 
and dealing in pathos of no mean order. 

Wind and Wave. By Fiona 

MACLEOD. I vol.- 3609. 

A collection of tales and episodes of old 
Gaelic and Celto-Scandinaviaxi M% -asw^ 



Tauchnitz Edition, Latest Volumes. 



Stronger than Love. By the 
.late Mrs. Alexander. 2 vols. - 
3607/8. 

A pleasant and readable story of modem 
English life and society. The hand of the 
anti^oress had not lost its cunning, and her 
characters are as sympathetic as of yore. 

East of Paris. ByM.BETHAM- 
Edwards. I V0L-3606. 

Sketches in the Gitinais, Bourbonns|is 
and Champagne. M. Betham-Edwards has 
studied her France well. The descriptions 
are always true to life, and bring the scenes 
she depicts vividly before the mind's eye. 

The Hole in the WalL By 

Arthur Morrison. IV.-3605. 

This time Mr. Morrison takes us to the 
slums and docks of modem Babylon. 
Grandfather Nat is an excellent portrait, 
and the gr>^y story is fascinating and 
thrilling throughout. 

Holy Matrimony. By Doro- 
thea Gerard (Mme. Longard 

DE LoNGGARDe). I vol. - 3 604. 

The authoress initiates a crusade against 
the unnecessary luxury of the life of the 
middle classes. A clever and interesting 
story which carries its moral well. 

The Vultures. By^ Henry 
Seton Merriman. I v. -3 603. 

The " Vultures " are those Foreign Of- 
fice emissaries known in some countries as 
*^ Secret Service Agents." The scene of 
the story is laid mostly in Russia, and deals 
vrith the third and abortive rising of the 
Poles. 

*• Temporal Power.* By Ma- 
rie Corelli. 2 vols.- 3601/2. 

The story of a King who tries to iden- 

tify himself with his own people, and of a 

Crown Prince who refuses to be bound by 

the shackles of his high position. There is 

plenty of interest in the story, and the so- 

cUlJsts and their meetings are weW de- 

scribed. . 



" Honey." By Helen Mathers. 
I vol. -3600. 

The delighdiil heroine is a girl in- 
fatoated with a scoundrel. The right man 
appears on the scene early, but he only 
comes to his own through many tribulations. 
The authoress writes as prettily as ever. 

The Grand Babylon Hotel 
By A. Bennett, i vol.- 3599. 

An excellent and exciting story by anew 
author, describing some mysterious happen- 
ings in a great and fashionable London 
hotel, and including the kidnapping of a 
minor European Prince. 

The Just and the Unjust 
ByKBAGOT. 2 V.-3597/98. 

A book of real people of the present 
day, and incidentally an excellent skit on 
so-called "smart" Society. The scene is 
laid in England, and the story is clever as 
well as interesting. 

The New Christians. By 
Percy White, i V0I.-3596. 

Mr. White paints the preposterous mo- 
dern religious setts with a brush dipped in 
caustic. The book makes excellent reading, 
and contains both humour and pathos. 

A Girl of the Multitude. By 
W. R. H. Trowbridge, author 
of "The Letters of Her Mother 
to Elizabeth.*' i voL-3595. 

The scene is laid in France in the time 
of the Great Terror. Many of the incidents 
of the Revolution are vividly and drama- 
tically drawn, and the heroine is not en- 
tirely fictitious. 

Schoolgirls of To-day, etc 

By F. C. Phiups. i v.- 3594. 

A series of excellent sketches written in 

a. Yi\xmoTQ>sa vein. The most depressed 

T^ai^et 'MtQv\<^ Vvife \a ^iCE^<& -aX^laa stnrv of 
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Complete List 

of the 

Collection of British and American Authors. 

Published with Continental Copyright by special agreement 

with the authors. Vide p. I. 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 



Rev. W. Adams, f 1848. 

Sacred Allegories i v. 

Grace Aguilar, \ 1847. 
Home Influence 2 v. — The Mother's 
Recompense 2 v. 

Hamilton A'fd^. 

Rita IV. — Carr of Carrlyon 2 v. — The 
Marstons 2 v. — In that State of Life i v. — 
Morals and Mysteries x v. — Penruddocke 
2 V. — "A nine Days' Wonder" 1 v. — 
Poet and Peer 2 v. — Introduced to Society 

1 V. 

W. Harrison Ainsworth, "I- 1882. 

Windsor Castle x v. — Saint James's x v. 
— Jack Sheppard (with Portrait) i v. — 
The Lancashire Witches 2 v. — llie Star- 
Chamber 2 v. — The Flitch of Bacon i v. — 
The Spendthrift x v. — Mervj-n Clitheroe 

2 V. — Ovingdean Grange i v. — The Con- 
stable of the Tower i v. — The Lord 
Mayor of London 2 v. — Cardinal Pole 
2 V. — John Law 2 v. — The Spanish 
Match 2 V. — The Constable de Bourbon 
2 V, — Old Court 2 V. — Myddleton Pom- 
fret 2 V. — The South -Sea Bubble 2 v. — 
Hilary St. Ives 2 v. — Talbot Harland 

1 V. — Tower Hill x v. — Boscobel 2 v. — 
The Good Old Times 2 v. — Merry Eng- 
land 2 V. — The Goldsmith's Wife 2 v. — 
Preston Fight 2 v. — Chetwynd Calverley 

2 v. — The Leaguer of Lathom 2 v. — 
The Fall of Somerset 2 v. — Beatrice 
Tyldesley 2 ▼. — Beau Nash 2 v. — Stanley 
Brereton 2 v. 

Louisa M. Alcott (Am.), f 1888. 

Little Women 2 v. — Little Men i v. — 
An Old-Fashioned Girl x v. —Jo's Boys 

X V. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich (Am.). 

' Maijorie Daw and other Tales z ▼• — 
The Stillwater Tragedy x v. 

Mrs. Alexander (Hector), j* 1902. 

A Second Life 3 v. — By Woman's Wit 

J r.— Mojua'* Choice a v# — A Life In- 



terest 2 V. — A Crooked Path 2 v. — Blind 
Fate 2 V. — A Woman's Heart 2 v. — For 
His Sake 2 v. — The Snare of the Fowler 
2 V. — Found Wanting 2 v. — A Ward in 
Chancery x v. — A Choice of Evils 2 v. — 
A Fight with Fate 2 v. — A Winning 
Hazar<^ v. — A Golden Autumn x v. — 
Mrs. Crichton's Creditor i v. — Barbara, 
Lady's Maid and Peeress i v. — The Cost 
of Her Pride 2 v. — Brown, V. C. x v. — 
Through Fire to Fortune i v. — A Missing 
Hero XV. — The Yellow Fiend x v. — 
Stronger than Love 2 v. 

Alice, Grand-Duchess of Hesse, 
t 1878. 

Letters to Her Majesty the Queen 
(with Portrait). With a Memoir by H« 
R. H. Princess Christian 2 v. 

Lizzie Alldridge. 
By Love and Law 2 v. — The World she 
awoke in 2 v. 

Grant Allen, -j* 1899. 
The Woman who did x v. 

Author of "All for Greed" 
(Baroness de Bury). 
All for Greed x v. — Love the Avenger 

F. Anstey (Guthrie). 
The Giant's Robe 2 v. — AFallen Idol 
I V. — The Pariah 3 v. — The Talking 
Horse and other Tales x v. — Voces 
Populi (First and Second Series) i v. — 
The Brass Bottle i v. — A Bayard from 
Bengal x v. 

Mrs. Argles, vide Mrs.Hungerford. 

Author of "The Aristocrats," vide 
Gertrude Atherton. 

Sir Edwin Arnold. 
The Light of Asia (with Portrait) x v. 

Matthew Arnold^ •'y^ \^^^. 
\ CnW^sux (Second Series) t.^* 



Tauchm'tz Edition* Complete List, 



Gertrude Athertoh TAm.). 

American Wives and English Husbands 
XV. — The Califomians i v. — Patiende 
Sparhawk and her Times 2 v. •— Senator 
North 2 V. — The Doomswoman i v. — The 
Aristocrats i v. 

Jane Austen, -j- 1817. 

Sense and Sensibility i" v. — Mansfield 
Park IV. — Pride and Prejudice i v. — 
Northan^er Abbey, and Persuasion x v. — 
Emma x v. 

Author of "Autobiography of 
Lutfullah," vide £. B. Eastwick. 

Richard Bagot 
A Roman Mystery a v. — Casting of 
Nets 2 V. — The Just and the Unji^ 2 v. — 
Donna Diana 2 v. 

S. Baring- Gould. 
Mehalah x v. — John Herring 8 y« — 
Court Royal 2 v. 

Lady Barker (Lady Broome). 

Station Life in New Zealand z v. — 
Station Amusements in New Zealand 
XV. — A Year's Housekeeping in South 
Africa z V. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 
tant Shore — Rodrig^es x v. 

Prank Barrett 
The Smuggler's Secret z v. — Out of tiie 
Jaws of Death 2 v. 

J. M. Barrie.. 

Sentimental Tommy 2 v. — Margaret 
Ogilvy I V. — Tommy and Grizel 2 v» — 
The Little White Bird x v. 

Author of " Miss Bayle's 

Romance," vide W. Eraser Rae. 

Rev. Robert H. Baynes. 
Lyra Anglicana, Hymns and Sacred 
Songs I V. 
Lord Beaconsfield, vide Disraeli. 

Averil Beaumont (Mrs. Hunt). 

Thornicroft's Model 2 v. 

Currer Bell (Charlotte BrontS— - 

Mrs. Nicholls), t 1855. 
Jane Eyre 2 v. — Shirley 8 v. — Villette 
ft V. — The Professor i v. 

Ellis & Acton Bell (Emily, f 1848, 
and Anne, + 1 849, BrontS). 
"Wuthering Heights, andAgnesGrrey »y. 
Edward Bellamy (Am.), j- 1898, 
Looking' Backward i v. 

Frank Lee Benedict (Am.). 
St, Simori*8 Niece 2 v. 



Arnold Bennett 
The Grand Babylon Hotel x v. 

E. P. Benson. 
Dodo z V. — The Rubicon z y. — Scarlet 
and Hjrssop z v. • 

Sir Walter Besaht, -j- 1901. 
The Revolt of Man z v. — Dorothy 
Forster 2 v. — Children of Gibeon 2 v. — 
The World went very well then 2 v. — 
Katharine Regina zv. — Kerr Paulus 2 v. 
— The Inner House z v. — The Bell of 
St. Paul's 2 V. — For Faith and Freedom 
2 V. — Armorel of Lyonesse 2 v. — Ver- 
bena Camellia Stephanotis, etc. z v. — 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 2 v. — 
The Master Craftsman 2 v. — A Fountain 
Sealed z v» — The Orange Girl 2 v. — 
The Fourth Generation x v. — The Lady 
of Lynn 2 v. 

Sir Walter Besant, f 1901, 
& James Rice^f 1882. 

The Golden Butterfly 2 v. — Rea^- 
Money Mortiboy a v. — By Celia's Arbour 
2 v. 

M. Betham- Edwards. 
The Sylvestres z v. — Felicia 2 v. — 
Brother Gabriel 2 v. — Forestalled z v. — 
Exchange no Robbery, and o^er No- 
velettes z V. — Disarmed z v. — Doctor 
Jacob z V. — Pearla x v. — Next of Kin 
Wanted x v.— The Parting of the Ways 
z V. — For One and the World z v. — 
The Romance of a French Parsonage 
IV. — France of To-day i v. — Two Aunts 
and a Nephew i v. — A Dream of Mil- 
lions z V. — The Curb of Honour z v. — 
France of To-day {Second Series) 1 v. — A 
Romance of Dijon z v. — The Dream- 
Charlotte z V. — A Storm-Rent Sky i v. — 
Reminiscences z v. — The Lord of tbe 
Harvest i v. — Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences, 1875 — 1899 I V. — A Suffolk Court- 
ship z V. — - Mock Beggars' Hall z v. — 
East of Paris z v. 

Ambrose Bierce (Am.), 
In the Midst of Life z v. 

Mabel C Birchenough. 

Potsherds z v. 

K. Bisland, v, Rhoda Broughton. 

Prince Bismarck, vide Butler. 
Vide also Wilhelm GSrlach (Coir 
\fcC\ioTk. ol Ci«rcci"axi Asithors, p. 29); 
Tide ^^Q'NN\aMwwu 
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WiUiam Black, f 1898. 
^ A Daughter of Heth 2 v. — In Silk At- 
tire 2 V. — The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton 2 v. — A Princess of Thule 2 v. — 
Kilmeny x v. — The Maid of Killeena, and 
other Stories i v. — Three Feathers 2 v. — 
Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart, and other 
Stories z V. — Madcap Violet 2 v. — 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly 2 v. — 
Madeod of Dare 2 v. — White Wings 
2 V. — Sunrise 2 v. — The BeautifulWretch 
IV. — Mr. Pisistratus Brown , M.P. , in 
the Highlands ; The Four Macnicols ; The 
Pupil of Aurelius x v. — Shandon Bells 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — Judith Shakespeare 
2 V. — The Wise Women of Inverness, 
etc. I V. — White Heather 2 v. — Sabina 
Zembra 2 v. — "the Strange Adventures 
of a House-Boat 2 v. — In Far Lochaber 
2 V. — The New Prince Fortunatus 2 v. — 
Stand Fast, Craig-Ro3rston 1 2 t. — Donald 
Ross of Heimra 2 v. — The Magic Ink, 
and other Tales i ▼. — Wolfenberg 2 v. — 
The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland 
Cousins 2 v. — Briseis 2 v, — Wild Eelin 

2 V. 

Author of **The Black-Box 
Murder." 

The Black-Box Murder x v. 

lUchard Doddridge Blackmore, 
t 1900. 

Alice Lorraine 2 v. — Mary Anerley 

3 V. — Christowell 2 v. — Tommy Upmore 
ST* — Perlycross 2 t. 

"Blackwood." 
Tales from "Blackwood" (First Series) 
zv. — Tales from '* Blackwood" (Second 
SttriesJ XV. 

Isa Blagden, f 1873. 

The Woman I loved, and the Woman 
who loved me ; A Tuscan Wedding x v. 

Countess of Blessing^on (Mar- 
guerite Grardiner), •)• 1849. 

Meredith x v. — Strathem 2 v. — Me- 
moirs of a Femnie de Chambre z v. — 
Marmaduke Herbert 2 v. — Country 
Quarters (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Batoness Bloomfield. 

Reminiscences of Court and Diplo- 
matic Life (with the Portrait of Her 
Majesty the Queen) 2 v. 

Rolf Boldrewood. 
Rpbbej; under AfjnM » v. —Nevermore 



Miss Braddon (Mrs. Maxwell). 

Lady Audley's Secret 2 v. — Aurora 
Floyd 2 V. — Eleanor's Victory 2 v, — John 
Marchmont's Legacy 2 v. — Henry Dun- 
bar 2 v. — The Doctor's Wife 2 v. — 
Only a Clod 2 v. — Sir Jasper's Tenant 
2 V. — The Lady's Mile 2 v. — Rupert God- 
win 2 V, — Dead-Sea Fruit 2 v. — Run to 
Earth 2 v. — Fenton's Quest 2 v. — The 
Levels of Arden 2 ▼. — Strangers and 
Pilgfrims 2 v. — Lucius Davoren 3 V. — 
Taken at the Flood 3 V. — Lost for Love 
2 V. — AStrange World 2 v. — Hostages 
to Fortune 2 v. — Dead Men's Shoes 

2 v. — Joshua Haggard's Daughter 2 v. — 
Weavers andWeft i v. — In GreatWatecs, 
and other Tales i v. — An Open Verdict 

3 v. — Vixen 3 V. — The Qoven Foot 3 v. 

— The Story of Barbara 2 v. — Just as I 
am 2 v. — Asphodel 3 V. — Mount Royal 
2 V. — The Golden Calf 2 v. — Flower and 
Weed IV. — Phantom Fortune 3 V. — 
Under the Red Flag i v. — Ishmael 3 V. 

— Wyllard's Weird 3 V. — One Thing 
Needful 2 v. — Cut by the County x v. — * 
Like and Unlike 2 v. — The Fatal Three 
2 V. — The Day will come 2 v. — Opo 
Life, One Love 2 v. — Gerard 2 v. — 
The Venetians 2 v. — All along the River 
2 v. — Thou art the Man 2 v. -^ The Christ- 
mas Hireling^, etc. x v. — Sons of Fire 
2 V. — London Pride 2 v. — Roughjustice 
2 v. — In High Places 2 v. — His Darling 
Sin I v. — The Infidel 2 v. 

Lady Brassey, f 1887. 

A Voyage in the " Sunbeam" 2 v. — 
Sunshine and Storm in the East 2 v. — In 
the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v. 

Author of "The Bread -Winners" 
(Am.). 
The Bread -Winners x v. 

Bret Harte, vide Harte. 

Rev. William Brock, f 1875. 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B. x v. 

Charlotte Bronte, z/:'<i<f CurrerBclL 

Emily & Anne Bronte, vide 
Ellis & Acton BelL 

Shirley Brooks, f 1874. 
llie Silver Cord 3 V. — Sooner or LaJbes. 

\ l.ady Btocm^, T)iae\*"a5cj ^^^«5^> 
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Rhoda Broughton. 

Cometh up as a Flower it. — Not 
^sely, but too well 2 v. — Red as a Rose 
is She ST. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
IV. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
Thoughts 2 V. — Belinda 2 v. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 v. — Alas ! 2 v. — Mrs. Bligh 
IV. — A Beginner i v. — Scylla or 
Chary bdls? i v. — Dear Faustina i v. — 
The Game and the Candle i v. — Foes in 
Law I V. — LAvinia i v. 

Rhoda Broughton & Elizabeth 

Bisland. 
A Widower Indeed i v. 

John Brown, f 1882. 

Rab and his Friends, and otherPapers i v. 

Elisabeth Barrett Brownings 
t 1861. 

A Selection from her Poetry (with 
Portrait) i v. — Aurora Leigh i v. 

Robert Browning, f 1889. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4 V. 

Frank T. BuUen. 
The Cruise of the " Cachalot " 2 v. 

Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, 
t 1873. 

Pelham (with Portrait) i v. — Eugene 
Aram i v. — Paul Clifford i v. — Zanoni 
1 V. — The Last Days of Pompeii i v. — 
The Disowned i v. — Ernest Maltravers 
X V. — Alice IV. — Eva, and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine i v. — Devereux i v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland i v. — Rienzi 
IV. — Night and Morning i v. — The Last 
of the Barons 2 v. — Athens 2 v. — The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller i v. — 
Lucretia 2 v. — Harold 2 v. — King Arthur 
2 V. — The New Timon, and St. Stephen's 
I v.— TheCaxtons 2 v. — My Novel 4 v. — 
What will he do with it? 4 v. — Dramatic 
Works 2 v. — A Strange Story 2 v. — 
Caxtoniana 2 v. — The Lost Tales of Mile- 
tus i v. — Miscellaneous Prose Works 4V. — 
Odes and Epodes of Horace 2 v. — Kenelm 
Chillingly 4 v. —The Coming Race i v. — 
The Parisians 4 v. — Pausanias, the Spar- 
tan z V* 

Henry Lytton Bulwer (Lord 
Palling), 1 1872. 



John Bunyan, f 1688. 

The Pilgrim's Progress i v. 

Author of "Buried Alone" 

(Charles Wood). 
Buried Alone i v. 

Mrs. Prances Hodgson Burnett 
(Am.). 
Through one Administration 2 v. — 
Little Lord Fauntleroy x v. — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha's Burglar i v. — The Pretty 
Sister of Jos6 i v. — A Lady of Quality 
2 V. — His Grace of Osmonde 2 v. 

Miss Bumey (Madame D*Arblay), 

f 1840. 
Evelina i v. 

Robert Bums, f 1796. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) i ▼• 
Richard F. Burton, f 1890. 

A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 

Baroness de Bury, vid^ "All for 
Greed." 

A. J. Butler. 
Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A.J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 

Mr6. B. H. Buxton, f 1 881. 
Jennie of ««The Prince's/* 2 v.— 
Won 1 2 V. — Great Grenfell Gardens 
2 V. — Nell — on and off the Stage 2 v. — 
From the Wings 2 v. 

Lord Byron, f 1824. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 ▼. 

Mrs. Mannington Cafiyn, (Iota). 

A Yellow Aster i v. — Children of 

Circumstance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer 2 v.' 

Hall Caine. 
The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 
2 V. — The Christian 2 v. — The Eternal 
City 3 V. 

Vemey Lovett Cameron. 

Across Africa 2 v. 
Mrs. Campbell Praed, vide Praed. 
Rosa Nouchette Carey. 

Not Like other Girls 2 v. — ** But Meii 
must Work" i v. — Sir Godfrey's Grand- 
da»^te» a^.— The Old, Old Story 2 ▼. 



\ dax _ 
Historical Characters 2 v,— The l^eol\--^«\>QV Qx«»%^.-.'rtt%'SS^jSwia^ of 

Viscount PaJmerston 3 v« ^ ^'^-^ * ''^ 
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Thomas Carlyle, f 1881, 

The French Revolution 3 V. — Fre- 
derick the Great 13 ▼. — Oliver Crom- 
well '$ Letters and Speeches 4 t. — The 
Life of Schiller x v. 

Alaric Carr. 
Treheme*s Temptation 2 y, 

Egerton Castle. 

Consequences 2 v. — **La Bella/' and 
Others i v, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle Charles, 
•J! 1896, T/zif^ Author of "Chronicles 
of the Sch5nberg-Cotta Family." 

Maria Louisa Charlesworth, 
t ^SSo. 

Oliver of the- Mill x ▼. 

Mary Cholmondeley. 
. I)iana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pottage 2 v. 
-V- Moth and Rust x v. 

Princess Christian, vide Alice, 
^ Grand Duchess of Hesse. 

Author of "Chronicles of the 
Schqnberg-Cotta Family" (Mrs. 

E. Rundle Charles), j- 1896. 

Chronicles of the Schonherg - Cotta 
Family 2 ▼. — The Draytons and the 
Pavenants 2 v. — On Both Sides of 
the Sea 2 v. — Winifred Bertram x v. — 
Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan i v. — 
The Victory of the Vanquished i v. — 
The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables i v. — Against the Stream 2 v. 
— The Bertram Family 2 v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer x v. — Lapsed, but not 
Lost I V. 

Alfred Clark. 

The Finding of Lot's Wife x v. 

Samuel L. Clemens, vide Twain. 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman xv. 
— Aunt Anne 2 v. — The Last Touches, and 
other Stories x v. — Mrs. Kehh's Crime 
IV. — A Wild Proxy x ▼. — A Flash of 
Summer i v. — A Woman Alone x v. — 
Woodside Farm x v. 

Mrs, Caroline Clive, f 1873, vide 
Author of "Paul FerrolL" 

. Frances Power Cobbe. 

Re-Ecboes i v. 



C R Coleridge. 
An English Squire 2 v. 

M. E. Coleridge. 
The King with two Faces 2 y. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, f 1834. 

Poems I V. 

Charles Allston Collins, f 1873. 
A Cruise npoa Wheels 2 v. 

Mortimer Collins, j- 1876. 
Sweet and Twenty 2 v. — A Fight with 
Fortune z v. 

Wilkie Collins, f 1889. 

After Dark i v. — Hide and Seek 2 v. — 
A Plot in Private Life, etc. x v. — The 
Woman in White 2 v. — Basil i v. — No 
Name 3 V. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales 2 V. — Antonina 2 v. — Armadale 
3 V. — The Moonstone 2 v. — Man and 
Wife 3 V. -y- Poor Miss Finch 2 v. — Miss 
or Mrs. ? i v. — The New Magdalen 2 v. — 
The Frozen Deep i v. — The Law and the 
Lady 2 v. — The Two Destinies i v. — My 
Lady's Money, and Percy and the Prophet 

1 V. — The Haunted Hotel x v. — The 
Fallen Leaves 2 v. — Jezebel's Daughter 

2 V. — The Black Robe 2 v. — Heart and 
Science 2 v. — "I say No," 2 v. — The Evil 
Genius 2 v. — The Guilty River, and The 
Ghost's Touch i v. — The Legacy of Cain 
2 V. — Blind Love 2 v. 

Author of "Cometh up as a 
Flower," vide Rhoda Broughton* 

Joseph Conrad. 
An Outcast of the Islands 2 ▼. — Tales 
of Unrest x v., ,/ 

Hugh Conway (F.J. Fargus),f 1885. 
Called Back i v, — Bound Together 
2 V. — Dark Days x v. — A Family Affair 
2 V. — Living or Dead 2 v. 

James Fenimore Cooper (Am.), 
t 1851. 

The Spy (with Portrait) i v. — The Two 
Admirals xv. — The Jack O 'Lantern xv. 

Mrs. Cooper, vide Katharine 
Saunders. 

Marie Cocellv. 



%> 
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3 V. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
3 ▼. — The HiredJBaby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches i ▼. — Barabbas ; A 
Dream of the World's Tragedy a ▼. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. — The Mighty 
Atom IV. — The Murder of Delicia i v. — 
Ziska XT. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 ▼. — The 
Master-Chriftian 2v. — "TemporalPower" 

Mrs. Everard Cotes. 
Those Delightful Americans z v. 

Author of "The County.** 

. The County i ▼. 

George Lillie Craik, f 1866. 

A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2. v. 

Mrs. Cralk (Miss Dinah M. Mulock), 
t 1887. 

John Halifax, Gentleman 2 ▼. — The 
Head of the Family 2 v. — A Life for a 
Life 2 ▼. — A Woman's Thoughts about 
.Women i v. — Agatha's Husband i ▼. — 
Komantic Tales z v. — Domestic Stories 
3 ▼. — Mistress and Maid it.— The 
Ogilvies I V. — Lord Erlistoun it. — 
Christian's Mistake it. — Bread upon 
the Waters it. — A Noble Life it. — 
OUto 2 t. — Two Marriages it. — Studies 
from Life it. — Poems it. — The 
Woman's Kingdom a t. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories 2 t. — A Brave 
-Lady 2 t. — Hannah 2 t. — Fair France 
IT. — My Mother and I i v. — The Little 
I#ame Prince it. — Sermons out of Church 
:1T. — The Laurel-Bush ; Two little Tinkers 
.XV. — A Legacy 2 v. — Young Mrs. Jardine 
ST. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches it. — Plain Speaking it. — 
Miss Tommy it. — King Arthur i v. 

I Georgiana M Craik (Mrs. May). 
Lost and Won it.—- Faith Unwin's 
Ordeal i v. — Leslie Tyrrell i v. — Wini- 
fred's Wooing, etc. IT. — Mildred it. — 
Esther Hill's Secret 2 v. — Hero Tre- 
velyan it. — Without Kith or Kin 2 v. — 
Only a Butterfly i v. — Sylvia's Choice ; 
Theresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick i v. — 
Dorcas 2 t. — Two Women a t. 

. Georgiana M. Craik & M. C 
Stirling. 

Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik : A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 



F. Marion Crawford (Am.). 

Mr. Isaacs it. — Doctor Qaudius it. — 
To Leeward it. — A Roman Singer 

1 T. — An American Politician it. — 
Zoroaster i t. — A Taleof a Lonely Parish 

2 v. — Saracinesca 2T. — Marzio's Crudfiz 
I T. — PaulPatoff 2 V. — With thelmmortals 
IT. — Greifenstein a t. — Sant' Baric 
2 T. — A Cigarette - Maker's Romance 
I V. — Khaled i v. — The Witch of Prague 
2 T. — The Three Fateis 2 t. — Don Orsino 
2 T. — The Children of the King i t. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2t. — Marion Darche it. 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 t. -— The Ral- 
stons 2 T. — Casa Bracdo 2 t. — Adam 
Johnstone's Son it.-— Taquisara 2 t. ~ 
A Rose of Yesterday it. — Corleono 
2 T. — Via Crnds 2 v. — In the Palace of 
the King a v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice 2 t. — Cecilia 2 t. 

8. R. Crockett 

The Raiders 2 t. — Cleg Kelly a t,— 
The Grey Man 2 v. — Love Idylls i t, — 
The Daiic o' the Moon 2 t. 

J. W. Cross, vule George Eliot's 
Ufe. 

Mrs. Pender Cudlip, vtdd 
A. Thomas. 

Miss Cummins (Am.), f 1866. 

The Lamplighter it. — Mabel Vaughan 
I T. — £1 Fureidts it. — HauntedHearts it* 

Paul Cushing. 
The Blacksmith of Voe 2 t. 

"DaHy News." 

War Correspondence, 1877, by Arch!« 
bald Forbes and others 3 t. 

Author of "Dark." 
Dark IT. 

Richard Harding Davis (Am.). 
Gallegher, etc. it. — Van Bibber and 
Others i t. 

Daniel De Foe, f 1731. 

Robinson Crusoe i t. 

Margaret Deland (Am.). 
John Ward, Preacher i t. 



iidrs, Augustus Craven, vide lAdy \ Ku^ot ol *^Ti«R!Ci««!i^« V.ftwsssi.V 
Fullerton* \ "Dwaoct^oj x-^* 
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Author of *< Demos," vide George 
Gissing. 

Author of "Diary and Notes," vide 
•Author of "Horace Templeton." 

Charles Dickens, f 1870. 

The Pickwick Qub (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
American Notes 1 v. — Oliver Twist x v. — 
Nicholas Nickleby 2 v. — Sketches i ▼. — 
Martin Cbuzzlewit 2 v. — A Christmas 
Carol ; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth x t. — Master Humphrey's Qock 
(Old Curiosity Shop; BamabyRudge.etc.) 
•3 V. — Pictures from Italy i v. — Dombey 
and Son 3 t. — David Copperfield 3 V. — 
Bleak House 4 t. — A Child's History of 
England (» v. 80M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
z V. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 t. 

— The Battle of Life ; The Haunted Man 
XT. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down ; The Uncommercial Traveller i v. 

— Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
•iStories, etc. i v. — Our Mutual Friend 

(with Illustrations) 4 v. — Somebody's 
Luggage ; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings ; Mrs. 
Lirriper's Legacy x v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold's Prescriptions ; Mugby Junction z v. 

— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
•XUustrations) 2 t. — The Mudfog Papers, 
z V. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldestDaughter 
4 V. — Vide also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 

Charles Dickens &WUkie Collins. 

No Thoroughfare ; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingfo^d z v. 

BenjaminDisraeli, Lord Beacons- 
field, 1 1881. 

• Coningsby z v. — Sybil z v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) z v* — Alroy xv. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 t. — Henrietta Temple it. — 
Lothair 2 t. — Endymion 2 v. 

Ella Hepworth Dixon.' 

The Story of a Modem Woman z t. 

W. Hepworth Dixon, f 1879. 

Personal History of Lord Bacon z v. — 
' The Holy Land 2 v. — New America 2 v. — 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Majesty*s 
Tower 4 t. — Free Russia 2 v. — History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
2 v. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 t. 

Thon^as Dixon, Jr. (Am.). 
no Leopard's Spots ja v. 



L. Dougall (Am.). 
Beggars All 2 t. 

M6nie Muriel Dowie. 
A Girl in the Karpathians z t. 

A. Conan Doyle. 
The Sign of Four z t. — Micah Clarke 
2 T. — The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales z v. — The White Company 
2 T* — A Study in Scarlet z v. — The 
Great Shadow, and Beyond the City z t. — - 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 

— Ther Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
z T. — The Stark Munro Letters z t. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard z t. — - 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bemac z v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko z v. — A 
Duet z T. — The Green Flag z v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa z V. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes z V. 

Professor Henry Dnimmond, 
. t 1897. 

The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 
Vobiscum ;Tlie Changed Life z t. 

Dunton, vide Th. Watts-Dunton. 
The Earl and the Doctor. 

South Sea Bubbles z t. 

The Earl of Dufferin. 
Letters from High Latitudes z t. 

Edward B. Eastwick, f 1883. 
Autobiography of LutTullali x v. 

Maria Edgeworth, vide Series for 
the Young, p. 29. 

Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
Archie Lovell 2v. — Steven 'Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 v. — Ought we to visit her? 2 v. 

— A Vagabond Heroine z v. — Leah : A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing zv. — Jet : Her Face or Her Fortune? 
z V. — Vivian the Beauty z v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 
2 V. — A Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths z v. — Pearl-Powder z v. 
The Adventuress z v. 

• 

Amelia B. Edwards, f 1892. 
Barbara's History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
. 2 v. — Hatvda.ud.C3\oN^ t^ .— ^e^a^J^ Ta.-\S<L^« 
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Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys IV. — Monsieur Maurice i ▼. — A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
IV. — A Poetry-Book of Elder Poets 
z V. — A Thousand Miles up the Nile a v. 
— A Poetry-Book of Modem Poets i v. — 
Lord Bracken bury 2 v. 

M. Bethaxn-Edwards, v, Bethaxn. 
Edward Eggleston (Am.). 

The Faith Doctor 2 v. 

Barbara Elbon (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 v. 

George Eliot (Miss Evans — Mrs. 

Cross), f 1 880. 
Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Mamer z v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 V. — Daniel Deronda 4 V. — The 
Lifted Veil , and Brother Jacob z v. — 
Impressions oi Theophrastus Such z v. — 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
z v. — George Eliot's Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross 4 v. 

Author of "Elizabeth and her 

German Garden." 
Elizabeth and her Grerman Garden z v. 
— The Solitary Summer i v. — The Bene- 
factress 2 v. 

Mrs. Frances Elliot, + 1898. 

Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v« — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily z v. — Pictures of Old 
Rome z V. — The Diary of an IdleWoman in 
Spain 2 V. — The Red Cardinal i v. — 
The Story of Sophia x v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople z v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Gossip z T. 

Author of ''An Englishwoman's 

Love-Letters." 
An Englishwoman's Love-Letters z t. 

Henry Enroll. 
An Ugly Duckling z v. 

E. Rentoul Esler. n 

The Way they loved at Grimpat z ▼. 

. The Authors of "Essays and 

Reviews." 
Assays and Reviews. By various Auttiow 



Author of "Estelle RusselL" 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 

Elsa D'Esterre- Keeling. 

Three Sisters i v. — A Laughing Philo- 
sopher z V. — The Professor's Wooing 1 v. 
— In Tfaoughtland and in Dreamland 
z V. — Orchardscroft z v. — Appassionata 
z V. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen's Serf z v. 

Author of "Euthanasia." 
Euthanasia z v. 

Juliana Horatia Ewing, f 1885. 
Jackanapes ; The Story of a Short life ; 
Daddy Darwin's Dovecot z v. — A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing z v. — The Brownies, 
and otiiier Tales z v. 

Author of " Expiated." 
Expiated 2 v. 

F.J. Pargus, vide Hugh Conway. 

F. W. pean) Farrar. 
Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 

Authors of " The Fate of Fenella." 

The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors z v, 
Percy Fendall, vide F. C Philipa 
George Manville Fenn. 

The Parson o' Dumford 2 v. — The 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 

Henry Fielding, f I754* 

Tom Jones 2 v. 

Five Centuries 

of the English Language and Literature: 
John Wycliffe. — GreofFrey Chaucer. — 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Tonson. — John 
Locke. — Thomas Gray (V0I.5Q0, pubUshed 
z86o) z V. 

George Fleming (Am.). 

Kismet z v. — Andromeda 2 v. 

Archibald Forbes, f 1900. 

My Experiences of the War between 
France and Germany 2 ▼. — Soldiering 
and Scribbling z v. — Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace 2 v. — Vtde also 
" Daily News," War Correspondence. . 
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Mrs. Forrester. 

Viva 2 V. — Rhona2v. — Roy and Viola 
2 V. — My Lord and My Lady 2 ▼. — I 
have Lived and Loved 2 v. — June 2 v. — 
Omnia Vanitas x v. — Although he was a 
Lord, and other Tales z v. — Corisande, 
and other Tales i v. — Once Again 2 v. — 
Of the World, Worldly x v. — Dearest 
2 V. — The Light of other Days i v. — 
Too Late Repented x v. 

John Forster, f 1876. 

The Life of Charles Dickens (with 
Illustrations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Tunes of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 

Jessie FothergilL 

The First Violin 2 v. — Probation 2 v. — 
Made or Marred, and *' One of Three*' 
XV. — Kith and Kin 2 v. — Peril 2 v. — 
Borderland 2 t. 

Author of **Found Dead," vide 
James Pajm. 

Ellen Thomeycroft Fowler. 

A Double Thread 2 v. — The Farring- 
dons 2 V. — Fuel of Fire x v. 

Caroline Fox, f 1871. 

Memories of Old Friends from her 
' Journals and Letters, edited by Horace 
N. Pym 2 V. 

Author of "Frank Fairlegh" (F. E. 

Smedley), f 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 

M. £. Francis. 
The Duenna of a Genius i v. 

Harold Frederic (Am.), f 1898. 
Illumination 2 t. — March Hares x t. 

Edward A. Freeman, j- 1892. 

The Growth of the English Constitution 
TV. — Select Historical Essays i v. — 
Sketches from French Travel x v. 

James Anthony Froude, \ 1894. 
Oceana x v. — The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays x v. 

Lady Georgiana FuUerton, f 1 8 85 . 

Ellen Middleton x v. — Grantley Manor 
a V. — Lady Bird a v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2 v. — A Stormy Life 2 v. — Mrs, Geralds' 
Kiece 2 v. — The Notary's Daughter x v. — 
The Lilies of the Valley, and The House of 
Feaarvaa ir, — TheCountess de Boi^ievad 



I V. — Rose Leblanc x v. — Seven Stories 
X V. — The Life of Luisa de Carvajal x v. 
— A Will and a Way, and The Hand- 
kerchief at the Window 2 v. — Eliane 
2 V. (by Mrs. Aug^tus Craven, translated 
by Lady Fullerton). — Laurentia x v. 

Marguerite Gardiner, vide Lady 

Blessington. 

Mrs. Gaskell, f 1865. 

Mary Barton x v. — Ruth 2 v. — North 
and South x v. — Lizzie Leigh, and other 
Tales X v. — The Life of Charlotte Bronte 
2 V. — Lois the Witch, etc. x v. — Sylvia's 
Lovers 2 v. — A Dark Night's Work 
Wives and Daughters 3,v. — Cran- 



X V. 



ford XT. — Cousin PhiUis, and other Tales 



X V. 



Author of **Geraldine Hawthorne," 

vide Author of " Miss Molly." 

Dorothea Gerard (Madame Longard 

de Longgarde). 
Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha x v. — Ortho- 
dox t V. — The Wrong Man x v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation x v.— A Forgotten Sin x v. 

— One Year i v. — The Supreme Crime x v. 

— The Blood-Tax x v. — Holy Matrimony 

I V. 

E. Gerard (Emily de -taszowska). 

A Secret Mission i v.— A Foreigner 2 ▼. 

— The Extermination of Love 2 v, 

Agnes Gibeme. 
The Curate's Home x v. 

George Gissing. 

Demos. A Story of English Socialism 
2 V. — New Grub Street 2 v. 

Rt Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 

+ 1898. 

Rome and the Newest Fashions in 
Religion x v. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in TurkisUn, with other Tracts 
X V. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts x v. 

Elinor Gl3m. 

The Visits of Elizabeth x v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine x v. 

Hal Godfrey (Charlotte O'Conor- 
Eccles). 
The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore 

X T. 

Oliver Goldsmith, f 1774. 

Select Works (with Portrait) x v. 
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Julien Gordon (Am.). 

A Diplomat's Diary z t. 

Major-Gen. C G. Gordon, f 1885. 

His Journals at Kartoum. Introduction 
an4 Notes by A. £. Hake (wiUi eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 ▼. 

Mrs. Gore, f 1861. 

Castles in the Air z v. — The Dean's 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 V. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life's Lessons 
2 V. — The Two Aristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington 2 r. 

Sarah Grand. 
Oar Manifold Nature it.*- Babs the 
Impossible 2 v. 

Miss Grant 

Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 
2 V. — My Heart's in the Highlands 2 ▼. 
— Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo a v. — Cara 
Roma 2 V* 

Maxwell Gray. 

The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v. — 
The Reproach of Annesley 2 ▼. 

£. C Grenville : Murray (Trois- 

Etoiles), t 1 88 1. 
. The Member for Paris 2 t. — Young 
^ Brown 2 t. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 r. — 
'f*rench Pictures in English Chalk (First 
Series) 2 v. — The Russians of To-day 
IT. — French Pictures in English Chalk 
(Second Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 
z V. — That Artful Vicar 2 v. — - Six Months 
in the Ranks z ▼. — People I have met x ▼. 

Ethel St Clair Grimwood. 
!^y Three Years in Manipur (with 
Portrait) z v. 

VI, A, Baillie Grohman. 

Tyrol and the Tyrolese z ▼. 

Archibald Clavering Gunter (Am.). 

Mr. Barnes of New York z ▼. 

F. Anstey Guthrie, vide Anstey. 

Author of •*Guy Livingstone" 
(George Alfred Laurence), f 1876. 

Guy Livingstone I ▼. — Sword and 
Gown z V. — Barren Honour z v. — 
Border and Bastille z v. — Maurice Dering 
z V. — Sans Merd 2 r. — Breaking a 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros « v. — Ha- 
garepe 2 v. 

John Habberton (Am.). \ 

Helen 'm BabieM & Othec People's Qui- \ 



dren z v. — The Bowsham Puzzle z v.— 
One Tramp ; Mrs. Maybum's Twins z v. 

H. Rider Haggard. 

King Solomon's Mines z v. — She 2V.— 
Jess 2 ▼. — Allan Quatermain 2 v. — The 
Witch's Head 2 t. — Maiwa's Revenge 
z v. — Mr. Meeson's Will z v. — Colonel 
Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra 2 v. — 
Allan's Wife z v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 
2 v. — Montezuma's Daughter 2 v. — The 
People of the Mist 2 ▼. — Joan Haste 2 ▼.— 
Heart of the World 2 t. — The Wizard 
z v. — Doctor Theme z v, — Swallow 
2 V. — Black Heart and Wliite Heart, 
and Elissa z ▼. — Lysbeth 2 v. — A Winter 
Pilgrimage 2 ▼. 

H.Rider Haggard & AndrewLang. 

The World's Desire 2 v. 

A. £. Hake, vide Gen. Gordon. 

Mrs. S. C Hall, f 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? z v. — Marian 
2 V. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton, f 1894. 

Marmome z ▼. — French and English 2 v. 

Miss Iza Hardy, vide Author of 
"Not Easily Jealous." 

Thomas Hardy. 

The Hand of Ethelberta 2 ▼. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 V. — A Laodicean 2 v. — Two on 
a Tower 2 ▼. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 
— A Group of Noble Dames z v. — Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles 2v. — Life's Little 
Ironies z t. — Jude the Obscur* 2 ▼. 

Beatrice Harraden. 

. Ships that pass in the Night z ▼. — 
In Varying Moods x v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man z t. — The 
Fowler 2 v. 

Agnes Harrison. 

Martin's Vineyard z v. 

Bret Harte (Am.), f 1902. 

Prose and Poetry (Tales of Uie Argo- 
nauts: — The Luck of Roaring Camp; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat, etc. ^ 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Qvic and Character 
Sketches; Poems) 2 r. — Idyls of Uia 
Foothills z T. — Gabriel Conroy s ▼. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar zr. — Thankful 
'SVos^om, askd other Tales it. — The 
Slot) ^^ '^ lAiaft x^% — Tir\Sx ^sma.T'vo 
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Shores x v. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches x v. — The Twins of 
Table Mountain, and other Tales x v. — 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story, and other Tales 
I V. — ^ ^>P» and other Stories x v. — On 
the Frontier x v. — By Shore and Sedge 
IV. — Maruja i v. — Snow-bound at 
Eagle's, and Devil's Ford x v. — The 
Crusade of the *• Excelsior" x v. — A 
Millionaire of Rough - and - Ready, and 
other Tales i v. — Captain Jim's Friend, 
and the Argonauts of North Liberty x v. 
— Cressy x v. — The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales x v. — A Waif of 
the Plains i v. —A Ward of the Golden 
Gate XV. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales x v. — A First Family of 
Tasajara x v. — Colonel Starbottle's Client, 
and some other People x v. — Susy x v. — 
Sally Dows. etc. x v. — A Protegee of 
Jack Hamlin's, etc, 1 v. — The Bell- 
Kinger of Angel's, etc. i v. — Clarence 
X V. — In a Hollow of the Hills, and The 
Devotion of Enriquez x v. — The A ncestors 
of Peter Atherly, etc. iv.— Three Partners 
IV. — Tales of Trail and Town x v. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow x v. — Mr. 
JackHamlin'sMediation,andotherStories 
IV. — From Sand-Hill to Pine x v. — 
Under the Redwoods x v. — On the Old 
Trail x v. 

Sir Henry Havelock, vide Rev. W. 
Brock. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne (Am.), 
t 1864. 

The Scarlet Letter x v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from the English Note-Books of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne 2 v. . 

Mrs. Hector, vide Mrs. Alexander. 

Author of " The Heir of Red- • 
clytfe," vide Charlotte M. Yongc; 

Sir Arthur Helps, y 1875. 
Friends in Council 2 v. — Ivan de Biron 
« v. 

Mrs. Felicia Hemans, f 1835. 
• Select Poetical Worts x t, 

Maurice Hewlett 
The Fortst Lovers x v. — Little Novels 
tt{ Italy XV. — The Life and Death of 
Richard Yea-and-Nay 2 v — New Can- 
terbury Tales I V. 

Robert Hichens. 
J3aine9 2 r.— The Slave 2 V. — ' Felix 2 "V. 



Admiral Hobart Pasha, f 1886.- 
Sketches from my Life x v. 

John OUver Hobbes. 

The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham i v. — The Serious Wooing 

* ^' Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

A Golden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court 

* ^' Annie E. Holdsworth. 

The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
IV. — The Gods Arrive x v. — The Val- 
ley of the Great Shadow i v. — Great Low- 
lands X v. 

Holme Lee, vide Harriet Parr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (Am.), 

t 1894- 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
XV. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table X V. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table XV. — Over the Teaqups x v. 

Anthony Hope (Hawldns). 
Mr. Witt's Widow x v. — A Change 
of Air IV. — Half a Hero x v. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess i v. — The God 
in the Car i v. — The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio x v. — Comedies of Courtship 
XV.-*- The Heart of Princess Osra i v. — 
Phroso 2 V. — Simon Dale 2 v. — Rupert 
of Hentzau x v. — The King's Mirror 
2 V. — Quisant^ x v. — Tristram of Blent 2 v. 

— The Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. 

Tighe Hopkins. 
An Idler in Old France x v. — The 
Man in the Iron Mask i v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris x v. — The Silent Gate x v. 

Author of "Horace Templeton." 

Diary and Notes x v. 
Ernest William Homungf. 

A Bride from the Bush x v. — Under 
Two Skies x v. — Tiny Luttrell x v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba x v. — My Lord 
Duke XV. — Young Blood i v. — Some 
Persons Unknown x v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman x v. — The Rogue's March i v. 

— The Belle of Toorak x v. — Peccavi i v. 

— The Black Mask x v. — The Shadow of 
the Rope i v. 

" Household Words.*' 

Conducted by Charles Dickens. 1851-56. 
36 V. — Novels and Tales reprinted frora 
Household Words by Charles Dickens. 

1856-59. XX V. 

Mrs. Houstoun^ vide "RftcotcL^ 



/ 
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Author of *'How to be Happy 
though Married." 

How to be Happy though Married z v. 

Blanche Willis Howard (Am.), 
1 1899. 

One Summet i v. — Aunt Serena i ▼. — 
Guenn 3 v. — Tony, the Maid, etc. i v. — 
The Open Door 2 v. 

Blanche Willis Howard, f 1899, 
& WilUam Sharp. 
A Fellowa and His Wife i v. 

William I^ean Howells (Am.). 

A Foregone Conclusion i v. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook z v. — A Modern 
Instance 2 v. — The Undiscovered Country 
IV. — Venetian Life (with Portrait) i v. 

— Italian Journeys i v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance IV. — Their Wedding J ourney 
z V. -^ A Fearful Responsibility, and 
Tonelli's Marriage i v. — A Woman's 
Reason 2 v. — Dr. Breen's Practice i v. — 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 2 v. — A Pair 
of Patient Xx)vers z v. 

Thomas Hughes, f 1898. 
Tom Brown's School^Days i v. 

Mrs. Hungerford (Mrs. Argles), 

t 1897. 
Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geoffrey 2 v. 

— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Portia 2 v. — 
Loys , Lord Berresford, and other Tales 
IV. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales IV. — Phyllis 2 v. — Rossmoyne 
2 V. — Doris 2 V. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. z V. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories z V. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 v. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week's Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington z v. — Lady Branksmere 2 v. 

— Lady Valworth's Diamonds i v. — A 
Modern Circe 2 v. — Marvel 2 v. — The 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker i v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2 v. — In Durance Vile, etc. i v. — A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories i v. — 
A Life's Remorse 2 v. — A Born Coquette 
2 V. — The Duchess i v. — Lady Verner's 
Flight IV. — A Conquering Heroine, 
and ** When in Doubt" i v. — Nora 
Creina 2 v. — A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories i v. — The Hoyden 2 v. — The 
Red House Mystery i v. — An Unsatis- 
factory Lover i v. — Peter's Wife 2 v. — 
The Three Graces i v. — - A Tug o£ Wat 

Jv, — Tbp Frof^ssor*^ Experimeut * v» — 



A Point of Conscience 3 v. — A Lonely 
Girl I V. — Lovice i v. — The Coming of 
Chloe I v. 

Mrs. Hunt, vide Averil 
Beaumont 

Violet Hunt 

The Human Interest i v. 

Jean Ingelow, f 1897. 

Oft the Skelligs 3 V. — Poems 2 v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Bercnger 2 v. — Don John 2 v. 

The Hon. Lady Inglis. 
The Siege of Lucknow i v. 

John H. Ingram, vide B. A. Pee. 

Iota, vide Mrs. Mannington 
Caffyn. 

Washington Irving (Am.), f 1859. 
The Sketch Book (with Portrait) i v.— 
The Life of Mahomet i v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet i v. — Oliver Gold- 
smith IV. — Chronicles of Wolfert's Roost 
IV. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 

Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.) 

(Am.), t 1885. 
Ramona 2 v. 

W. W. Jacobs. 

Many Cargoes i v. — The Skipper's 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
IV. — Sea Urchins i v. — A Master of 
Craft IV. — Light Freights i v. — At Sun- 
wich Port I V. — The Lady of the Barge i v, 

Charles T. C James. 

Holy Wedlock i v. 

G. P. R. James, f i860. 

Morley Fmstein (with Portrait) i v. — 
Forest Days i v. — The False Heir i v. — 
Arabella Stuart z v. — Rose d'Albret 

1 V. — Arrah Neil i v. — Agincourt i v. — 
The Smuggler z v. — The Step-Mother 

2 V. — Beauchamp i v. — Heidelberg 
IV. — The Gipsy i v. — The Castle of 
Ehrenstein i v. — Darnley i v, — Russell 
2 V. — The Convict 2 v. — Sir Theodore 
Broughton 2 v. 

Henry James (Am.). 

The American 2 v. — The Europeans 

z V. — Daisy Miller ; An International 

Episode ; Four Meetings i v, — Roderick 

Kvidson 2 V. — The Madonna of the 

yYvklutft, «\c. "v "^ '^xsL'^'Wrtk "Svckftring, 
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ton Square, etc 2 t. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 V. — Foreign Parts i v. — French 
Poets and Novelists x v. — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilg^m IT. — Portraits of Places 
XV. — A Little Tour in France x v. 

J. Cordy Jeaffreson. 

A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 

Mrs. Charles Jenkin, f 1885. 

"Who Breaks— Pays" x v. — Skir- 
mishing XV. — Once and Again 2 v. — 
Two French Marriages 2 v. — Within an 
Ace XV. — Jupiter's Daughters x v. 

Edward Jenkins. 
Ginx's Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes ; Lord Bantam 2 v. 

Author of "Jennie of *The 
Prince's,*" vide B. H. Buxton. 

Jerome K. Jerome. 

The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
XV. — Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays i v. — Novel Notes x v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green i v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
IV. — Three Men on the Bummel x v. — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. 

Douglas Jerrold, f 1857. 
History of St. Giles and St. James 
3 v. — Men of Character 2 v. 

Author of "John Halifax, Gentle- 
man/' vide Mrs. Craik. 

Johnny Ludlow, vide Mrsv 
Henry Wood. 

Samuel Johnson, -f 1784. 
Lives of the English Poets 3 v* 

Emily Jolly. 

Colonel Dacre 2 v. 

Author of "Joshua Davidson,** 
vide Mrs. £. Lynn Linton. 

Miss Julia Kavanagh, | 1877. 

Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Bums 2 v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Gray x v. — 
Adele 3 v.^ — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v. — Seven Yeai?, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters x v.— English Women of Letters 
jv. — Queea Mab a r. — Beatrice a v. 



Sybil's Second Love 2 v. — Dora 2 ▼. — 
Silvia 2 V. — Bessie 2 v. — John Dorrien 
3 V. — Two Lilies a ▼. — Forget-me-nots 
a V. — Vt'de also Series for the Young, 
p. 29. 

Annie Keary, f 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2 v. 

D*£sterre- Keeling, vide Bsterre. 

Thomas a Kempis. 

The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, b.d. x v. 

Richard B. Kimball (Am.), + 
Saint Leger i v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad x v. — Undercurrents i v. — 
Was he Successful? x v, — To-Day in New 
York X v. 

Alexander William Kinglake, 

t i«9i. 
Eothen z v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 v. 

Charles Kingsley, f 1875. 
Yeast I v. — Westward ho 1 2 v. — Two 
Years ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 v. — Alton 
Locke IV. — Hereward the Wake 2 v. — 
At Last 2 V. — His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife 2 v. 

Henry Kingsley, f 1876. 

Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot i v. — 
GeoflFry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court x v. — 
Valentin i v. — Oakshott Castle x v. — 
Reginald Hetherege 2 v. — The Grango 
Garden 2 v. 

Albert Kinross. 

An Opera and Lady Grasmere x v. 

Rudyard Kipling. 
Plain Tales from the Hills i v.— The 
Second Jungle Book x v. — The Seven 
Seas XV. — "Captains Courageous'* 
I V. — The Day's Work x v. — A Fleet 
in Being i v. — Stalky & Co. i v. — From 
Sea to Sea 2 v. — The City of Dreadful 
Night IV. — Kim x v. — Just So Stories i v. 

May Laffan. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor,' 
etc. I V. 

Charles Lamb, + 1834. 
The Essays of EUa &tvl^VAxsa.^^« 
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Author of <*The Last of the Cava- 
liers" (Miss Piddington). 



The Last of the Cavaliers 2 v« 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 



— The 



Mine de Laszbwska, vide £.Qerard. 

The Hon. Emily Lawless. 
Hurrish x v. 

George Alfred Laurence, vide 
Author of **Guy Livingstone." 

** Leaves from the Journal of 

our Life in the Highlands," vide 

Victoria R. I. 

Holme Lee, f 1900, vide Harriet 
Parr. 

J. S. Le Fanu, f 1873. 

Uncle Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 v. 

Mark Lemon, f i8;o. 

Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 

2 ▼, — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales a v. — Golden Fetters 

2V. 

Author of "The Letters of Her 

Mother to Elizabeth," vide W. R. 

H. Trowbridge. 

Charles Lever, f 1872. 

The O'Donoghue x ▼. — The Knig^ht of 
Gwynne 3 ▼. — Arthur O'Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charies O'Mal- 
ley 3 V. — Tom Burke of ** Ours** 3 V. — 
Jack Hinton 2 v, — The Daltons 4 V. — 
The ' Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. ~ The 
Martins of Cro* Martin 3 V. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2 v. — Roland Cashel 

3 V. — Davenport Dunn 3 V. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v. — One of Them 2 v. — 
Maurice Tiernay 2 v. — Sir Jasper Carew 
a V. — Barrington 2 v. — A Day's Ride 
a ▼. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. — Tony Butler 
a V. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 v. — The 
Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly 2 v. — A 
Rent in a Cloud i ▼. — That Boy of Nor- 
cott's XV. — St. Patrick's Eve ; Paul 
Crosslett's Confessions x v. — Lord Kil- 
gobbin a v. 

S. Lcvett-Ycats. 

The Honour of SavelU 1 ^. — TV\© 
CbevAlier d'Auriac i t. — The Traitor' 
Way X r. — The Lord Protector 1 •?. 



A 



Q. H. Lewes, f 1878. 

Ranthorpe x v, — TTie Physiology of 
Common Life 2 v. — On Actors and the 
Art of Acting x v. 

Mrs. £. Lynn Linton, f 1898. 

The true Histonr of Joshua Davidson 
X v, — Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost 2 v. — Under -which 
Lord? 2 V. — With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories x v. — Todhunters' at Loan- 
in' Head, and other Stories x v. — " My 
Love! ** 2 V. — The Giri of the Period, 
and other Social Essays x v. — lone 2 v. 

Laurence W. M. Lockhart, f 1 882. 
Mine is Thine 2 ▼. 

Lord Augustus Lofhis. 
Diplomatic Reminiscences 1837 • x862 
(with Portrait) 2 ▼. 

Mme de Longard, vide D. Gerard. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

(Am.), \ 1882. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) ^ ▼• — 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Ahghieri 
3 V. — The New-England Tragedies i v. 
— The Divine Tragedy x v, — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books of Song x v. — 
The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 

X V. 

Margaret Lonsdale. 
Sister Dora (with a Portrait of Sister 
Dora) X v. 

Author of ** A Lost Battle." 
A Lost Battle a ▼. 

Sur John Lubbock, Bart 

The Pleasures of Life x v. — The Beau* 
ties of Nature (with Illustrations) x v. — 
The Use of Life r v. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. 

«<Lutfullah,'' vide Eastwick. 

Edna Lyall, f 1903. 
We Two ay. — Donovan 2 ▼. — In 
the Golden Ds^s 2 v. — Knight-Errant 
2 V. — Won by Waiting 2 v. — Wayfaring 
Men 2 V. — Hope the Hermit 2 t. — 
Doreen 2 v. — In Spite of All 2 v. — The 
Hinderers x v. 

Lord Lytton, vide E. Bulwer. 
R<lbert Lord L3rtton (Owen 
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Maarten Maartens. 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh i v. — An 
Old Maid's Love 2 v. — God's Fool 2 v. 
— The Greater Glo^ 2 t. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her Memory 1 v. — Some 
Women I have known i v. 

Thomas Babington, Lord Mac- 

aulay, f 1859. 

Histonr of England (with Portrait) 

10 V. — (Critical and Historical Essays 5 v. 

— Lays of Ancient Rome x v. — Speeches 

4 V. — Biographical Essays x v. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury i v. — (See also 
Trevelyanj. 

Justin McCarthy. 
The Waterdale Neighbours 2 ▼. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 V. — A History of our own Times 

5 V. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A short 
History of our own Times 2 v. — A 
History of the Four Georges vols, x & 
2. — A History of our own Times vols. 

6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 3, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). 

George Mac Donald. 

Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar's Daughter 
2 v. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis of 
L.ossie 2 V. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 
Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales x v. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdle x v. 

Mrs. Mackamess, f 1881. 

Sunbeam Stories i v. — A Peerless 
Wife 2 V. — A Mingled Yam 2 v, 

Eric Mackay, t 1898. 
Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poems X V. 

Charles Mo Knight (Am.). 

Old Fort Duquesne < v. 

Ian Maclaren. 

Beside, the Bonnie Brier Bush x v. — 
The Days of Aiild Langsyne x v. 

Fiona Madeod. 
Wind and Wave x v. 

Norman Madeod, if* 1872. 
The Old Lieutensuit aad his Son x ^ 



James Macpherson, f 1696, vide 
Ossian. 

Mrs. Macquoid. 

Patty 2 ▼. — Miriam's Marriage 2 ▼. — 
Pictures across the Channel 2 v. — Too 
Soon IV. — My Story 2 v. — Diane 2 v. 

— Beside the River 2 v. — A Faithful 
Lover 2 v. 

Author of ** Mademoiselle Mori" 
(Miss Roberts). 

Mademoiselle Mori 2 t. — Denise x t. 

— Madame Fontenoy i v. — On the 
Edge of the Storm x v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 V. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 

Lord Mahon, vide Stanhope. 
£. S. Maine. 

Scarsdiff Rocks 2 v. 

Sir Edward Malet, G.C.B.,G.C.M.G. 
Shifting Scenes x v. 

Lucas Malet 
Colonel Enderby's Wife 2 y. ^ The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 v. 

The Earl of Malmesbury, G.CB. 
Memoirs of an £x-Minbter 3 v. 

Mary E. Mann. 
A Winter's Tale i v. — The Cedar 
Star X V. 

Robert Bladiford Mansfield. 
The Log of the Water Lily i v. 

Mark Twain, vide Twain. 

Author of "Marmome," vide 
P. G. Hamerton. 

Capt Marryaty f 1848. 
Jacob Faithful (with Portrait z ▼. — 
Percival Keene x v. — Peter Simple x t. — 

iaphet in Search of a Father x v. — 
lonsieur Violet x v. — The Settlers in 
Canada x v. — The Mission x v. — The 
Privateer' s-Man i v. — The Children of 
the New-Forest x v. — Valerie i v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy xv. — The King's 
Own X V. 

Florence Marryat, f 1899. 
Love's Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 ▼. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 ▼. — Nelly Brooke a v. — 
V&ronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master a ""i • — tJaft'S-vv^ ^ "^^ 
Gods \ 'v . — lil© mA V^NJwsrk «X C;»i\»a». 
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No Intentions 2 y. — Fighting the Air 
2 V. — A Star and a Hearf ; An Utter Im- 
potnbility XV. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories it. — A Locky Disap- 
pointment, and other Stories i v. — " My 
own Child" 2 v. — Her Father's Name 
2 V. — . A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. — 
A Little Stepson x v. — Written in Fire 
2 V. — Her World against a Lie 2 v. — 
A Broken Blossom 2 v. — The Root of 
all Evil 2 v. ->The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — 
With Cupid's Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the 
Actress 2 v. — Phyllida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 2 v. — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories x v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Crav, and other Stories 
XV. — Peeress and Player s v. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 v. — The Heir Pre- 
sumptive 2 v. — The Master Passion 2 v. 

— Spiden of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 
2 V. — A Daughter of the Tropics 2 v. — 
Gentleman and Courtier 2 v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence 2 v. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin i v. — A Bankrupt Heart 2 v. 

— The Spirit Worid x v. — The Beautiful 
Soul I v. — At Heart a Rake 2 v. — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stubhs XV. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 V. — A Passing Madness x v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire x v. — A Soul on 
Fire x v. — Iris the Avenger x v, 

Mrs. Anne Marsh (Caldwell), 
t 1874. 

Ravenscliffe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 
a Vw — Castle Avon 2 v. — Aubrey 2 v, — 
The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — Evelyn 
Marston 2 ▼. — The Rose of Ashurst 



a V. 



Mrs. Emma Marshall, f 1899. 

Mrs, Mainwaring's Journal x v. — 

Benvenuta x v. — - Ladv Alice i v. — 

Dayspring x v. — Life's Aftermath x v. — 

In the East Country x v. — No.XIU; or, 

The Story of the Lost Vestal i v. — In 

Four Reigns x v. — On the Banks of the 

Ouse X V. — In the City of Flowers x v. — 

Alma XV. — Under Salisbury Spire i v. 

— The End Crowns All x v. — Winchester 

Meads x v. — Eventide Light x v. — 

Winifrede's Journal x v. — Bristol Bells 

XV. — In the Service of Rachel Lady 

Russell 1 ▼. — A Lily among Thorns x v. 
— Pensbunt Castle it. — KensftngU>u \ v.om« 

Paiace i v. — The White King' sDau^hlet \ KtdatjXa % n, — Tft* ^.mazing Marriage 
£ v. — ' The Master of the Miuudau^ x -«• \ % ti 



— An Escape from the Tower x ▼. — A 
Hannt of Ancient Peace x ▼. — Castle 
Meadow i v. — In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey 1 v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts x v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul's X v. — The Parson's Daughter 
X v. 

A. £. VST. Mason. 

The Four Feathers 2 v. 
Helen Mather8(Mrs.HeiU7Reeves). 

"Cherry Ripe I '* 2 v. — " Land o' the 
Leal " XV. — My Lady Green Sleeves 2 v. 

— As he comes up the Stair, etc. x v. — 
Sam's Sweetheart 2 v. — Eyre's Acquittal 
2 V. — Found Out x v. — Murder or Man* 
slaughter? x v. — The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.)— Blind Justice, and "Who, 
being dead, yet Speaketh " x v. — AVhat 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
XV. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v. — 
Cinders i v. — " Honey" x v. 

Colonel Maurice. 
The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe x v. 

George du Maurier, -{- 1896. 

Trilby 2 V. — The Martian 2 v. 

Mrs. Maxwell, vide Miss Braddon. 

Author of "Mehalah,** vide Baring- 
Gould. 

George J. Whyte Melville, f 1 8 7 8. 

KLate Coventry x v. — Holmby House 
2 v. — Digby Grand i v. — Good for No- 
thing 2 V. — The Queen's Maries 2 v. — 
The Gladiators 2 v. — The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v. — The 
Interpreter 2 v. — The White Rose 2 v. — 
M. or N. X V. — Contraband i v. — 
Sarchedon 2 V. — Undejohn 2 v. — 
Katerfelto x v. — Sister Louise i v. — 
Rosine x v. — Roys' Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2 v. — Riding Recollections i v. 

Memorial Volumes, vide Five 

Centuries (vol! 500); The New 

Testament (vol. 1000); Henry 

Morley (vol. 2000). 

George Meredith. 

The Ordeal ot Richard Feverel 2 v. — 
Beauchamp's Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians x v. — Lord Ormont and bis 
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Owen Meredith, vide Robert Lord 

Lytton. 

Leonard Merrick. 

The Man who was good it. — This 
Stage of Fools i v. — Cynthia i v. — One 
Man's View i v. — The Actor-Manager 
XV, — The Worldlings i v. — When Love 
ides out o' the Window x ▼. 

Henry Seton Meniman. 

Young Mistley x v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another i t. — With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers .2 v. — Flotsam x v. — In 
Kedar's Tents 1 v. — Roden's Corner 
IV. — The Isle of Unrest x v. — The Velvet 
Glove IV. — The Vultures x v, 

H. S. Merriman & S. G.Tallentsrre. 
The Money>Spinner, etc. x v. 

James Milne. 

The Epistles of Atkins x t. 

John Milton, f 1674, 
Poetical Works i v. 

Author of "Miss Molly." 
Geraldine Hawthorne x v. 

Author of " Molly Bawn ,'* vide 

Mrs. Hungerford. 

Florence Montgomery. 

Misunderstood i v, — Thrown To- 
gether 2 v. — Thwarted i v. — Wild Mike 
XT. — Seaforth 2 v. -- The Blue Veil 
IT. — Transformed i v. — The Fisher- 
man's Daughter, etc. x t. — Colonel 
Norton 2 v. — Prejudged x v. 

Prank Frankfort Moore. 

«*I Forbid the Banns" 2 v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
2 T. — They Call it Love 2 v. — The 
Jessamy Bride x v. — The Millionaires 
IT. — Nell Gwyn — Comedian x v. — A 
Damsel or Two x v. 

George Moore. 

Celibates it. — Evelyn Innes 2 v.' — 
Sister Teresa 2 v. 

Thomas Moore, f 1852. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 t. 

Lady Morgan, f 1859. 

Memoirs 3 yfp 

Henry Morley, f 1894. 
Of English Literature in the Keign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz EdiUon 
(v, aooo, publiBhed i88z) z v« 



William Morris. 
A Selection from his Poems. Edited 
with a Memoir by F. Hueffer x t. 

Arthur Morrison. 

Tales of Mean Streets i v. — A Child 
of the Jago i v. — To London Town x v. 
— Cunning Murrell x v. — The Hole in the 
Wall X T. 

James Fullarton Muirhead. 

The Land of Contrasts x t. 
Miss Mulock, vide Mrs. Craik. 
David Christie Murray. 

Rjunbow Gold 2 v. 
Grenville: Murray, videGTtnwUle, 

Author of "My Little Lady," vide 
£. Frances Poynter. 

The New Testament 

The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantino Tischen- 
dorf (vol. xooo, published 1869) x t. 

Mrs. C J. Newby. 
Common Sense 2 v. 

Dr. J. H. Newman (Cardinal New- 
man), f 1890. * 

Callista it. ^ 

Mrs. Nicholls, vide Currer Bell. 

Author of **Nina Balatka," vide 
Anthony Trollope. 

Author of "No Church" (F. 

Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen : — a Waif 2 V* 

Lady Augusta Noel. 

From Generation to Generation x v. — 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 

Frank N orris (Am.). 
The Octopus 2 v. 

W. E. Norris. 
My Friend Jim it. — A Bachelor's 
Blunder 2 v. — Major ^md Minor 2 v. — 
The Rogue 2 v. — Miss Shafto 2 v. — Mrs. 
Fenton it. — Misadventure 2 t. — Saint 
Ann's IV. — A Victim of Good Luck 
IV. — The Da.Tvcex Va.X«2\Qi^ -v^. — 
\ C\an»aL "Bmltvo*^ ^ n. — ^wr!*»1'».^^^ 
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X T. — The Widower x y. — Giles Ingilby iv. 
•^ The Flower of the Flock i v. — His 
Own Father z v. — The Credit of the County 
z ▼. — lx>rd Leonard the Luckless x v. 

Hon. Mrs. Norton, -j- 1877. 

Stuart of Dunleath a ▼. — Lost and 
Saved 2 V. — Old Sir Douglas 2 ▼. 

Author of *'Not Easily Jealous" 

(Miss Iza Hardy), 
l^ot Easily Jealous 2 v. 

•* Novels and Tales," vide " House- 
hold Words." 

Charlotte O'Conor-Eccles, vide 
Hal Godfrey. 

Laurence Oliphant, f i888« 

Altiora Feto 2 v. — Masollam 2 v. 

Mrs. Oliphant, f 1897. 
The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland z v. — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 ▼. — The Minister's 
Wife 2 V. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family i v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Maijori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2 v. — < 
Innocent 2 v. — For Love and Life 2 v. — 
'A Rose in June z ▼. — The Story of 
Valentine and his Brother 2 v. — White- 
ladies 2 V. — The Curate in Charge x v. — 
Phcebe, Junior 2 v. — Mrs.' Arthur 2 v, — 
,Carit& 2 V. — Young Musgrave 2 t. — 
The Primrose Path 2 v. — Within the 
Precincts 3 v. — The Ghreatest Heiress in 
England 2 v. — He thAt will not when he 
may 2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — In 
Tryst 2 V. — It was a Lover and his Lass 
3 V. — The Ladies Lindores 3 V. — Hester 
3 T. — The Wizard's Son 3 V. — A 
"Country Gentleman and his Family 2 v. — 
Neighbours ontheGreen x v. — TheDuke's 
Daughter i v. — The Fugitives x v. — 
Kirsteen 2 v. — Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, hisWife 2 v. — The 
Little pilgrim in the Unseen x v. — The 
Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent 
a ▼. — The Sorceress 2 v. — Sir Robert's 
Fortune 2 v. — The Ways of Life i v. — 
Old Mr. Tredgold 2 t. 

**One who has kept a Diary," 
vide George W. E. RusselL 



Ouida. 

Idalia 2 t. — Tricotrin 2 v. — Pudc 2 r, — 
Chandos 2 v. — Strath more 2 ▼. — Under 
two Flags 2 V. — Folle-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of Flanders; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
XV. — Cecil Castlemaine's Gage, and other 
Novelettes x v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes z v. — Pascarel 2 t. 

— Held in Bondage 2 v. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes i v. — Signa(with Portrait) 
3v. — In aWinter City xv. — Ariadn82 v.— 
Friendship 2 v. — Moths 3 V. — Pipistrello, 
and other Stories i v. — A Village Com- 
mune 2 V. — In Maremma 3 V. — Bimbi 
XV. — Wanda 3 V. — Frescoes and other 
Stories x v. — Princess Napraxine 3 v. — 
Othmar 3 V. — A Rainyjune (60 Pf.). Don 
Gesualdo (60 Pf.). — A House Party x v. -^ 
Guilderoy 2 v. — Syrlin 3 V. — Ruffino, and 
other Stories z v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 
I V. — Two Offenders x v. ~ The Silver 
Christ, etc. x v. — Toxin , and other Papers 
X V. — Xe Solve, and Tbnia i v. — The 
Massarenes 2 v. — An Altruist, and Fpur 
Essays z v. — La Strega, and other 
Stories x v. — The Waters of Ederai x v. 

— Street Dust, and Other Stories i v. — 
Critical Studies x v. 

Author of ♦*The Outcasts," vide 
"Roy Tellet" 

Sir Gilbert Parker. 
The Battle of the Strong 2 v. — Donovaft 
Pasha, and Some People of Egypt x v. 

Harriet Parr (Holme Lee), j- 1900. 
Basil Godfrey's Caprice 2 v. — For 
Richer, for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful 
Miss Barrington 2 v. — Her Title of 
Honour x v. — Echoes of a Famous 
Year x v. — Katherine's Trial i v. — The 
Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax 2 v. — Ben 
Milner's Wooing x v. — Straightforward 
2V. — f Mrs.DenysofCote 2 v. — A Poor 
Squire x v. — The Seats of the Mighty 2 v. 

Mrs. Parr. 

Dorothy Fox z v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2 v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
z V. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 
George Paston. 

A Study in Prejudices z v. — A Fair 
Deceiver x v, 

Mrs. Paul, vide Author of ** Still 

Waters." 



Ossian. \^ 

The Poems of Ossiaji. TxanaUkfed "b^ \ 
J»meM Macphenon z v* > 



J^^vfliot oC "Paul Ferroll" (Mrs, 
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X ▼. ~ Why Paul FerroU kiUed his Wife 
James Pa3m, f 1898. 

^ound Dead x ▼. — Gwendoline** Har- 
vest IV. — Like Father, like Son 2 v. — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cedl't Tryst 
X V. — A Woman's Vengeance 2 v, — 
Murphy's Master x v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories x v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v, — 
Walter's Word a v. — Halves 2 v. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 
2v. — By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we're Psunted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
a V. — High Spirits x v. — High Spirits 
(Second Series) x v, — A Confidential 
Agent 2 V. — From Exile 2 v, — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
XV. — For Cash Only 2 v, — Kit : A Me- 
mory 2 V. — The Canon's Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections IV. — The Talk of the Town 

1 V. — The Luck of the Darrells a v, — 
The Heir of the Ages 2 v.>- Holiday Tasks 
XV. — Glow -Worm Tales ( First Series) 
XV. — Glow- Worm Tales (Second Series) 
X V. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v, — The Burnt 
Million 2 V. — The Word and the Will 

2 V. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones I V. — A Modem Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 V. — A Stumble on the Threshdld 
a V. — A Trying Pati^t x v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper x v. — 
In Market Overt x v. — The Disappear- 
ance of George Driffell, and other Tales 
XV. — Another's Burden etc. x v. — The 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary 
Veteran x v. 

Frances Mary Peard. 

OneYear 2V. — The Rose-Garden x v. — 
Unawares x v. — Thorpe Regis i v. — A 
Winter Story, x v. — A Msidrigal, and 
other Stories i v. — Cartouche, i v. — 
Mother Molly x v. — Schloss and Town 
2 ▼. — Contradictions 2 v. — Near Neigh- 
bours XV. — Alicia Tennant x v. — Ma- 
dame's Granddaughter x v. — Donna 
Teresa x v. — Number One and Number 
Two X V. 

Max Pemberton. 

The Impregnable City i v. — A Woman 
of Kronstadt x v. — The Phantom Army 
IV. — TTxe Garden of Swords x v. — The 
Footsteps of a Throne x v. — Pro PatriS x v. 
— The Giant's Gate a v. — I crown thee 
King XV. — The House under the Sea x v. 

"Bishop Thomas Percy, f 18 1 1. 
ReUquea 0/ Andant Eng^Iisb Pbetry 5V. 



F. C Philips. 
As in a Looking Glass x v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter x v. — Lucy Smith x v. — 
A Lucky Young Woman x v. . — Jack and 
Threejills x v. — Little Mrs. Murray x v. — 
Young Mr. Ainslie's Courtship x v. — Social 
Vicissitudes x v. — Extenuating Circum- 
stances, and A French Marriage x v. — > 
More Social Vicissitudes xv. — Constance 
2 V. — That Wicked Mad'moiselle, etc. 
XV. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. x v. — 
Black and White x v. — " One Never 
Knows" 2 V. — Of Course x v. — Miss 
Ormerod*s Protege x v. — My little Hus- 
band XV. — Mrs. Bouverie x v. >- A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories x v. — 
A Devil in Nun's Veiling x v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories x v. — The 
Luckiest of Three x v. — Poor Little Bella 
XV. — Eliza Clarke, Grovemess, and Other 
Stories XV. — Marriage, etc. i v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. x v. 

F. C Philips & Percy Fendalt 
A Daughter's Sacrifice x v. — Margaret 
Byng X V, 

F. C. Philips & C J. WiUs. 
The Fatal Phryne x v. — The Scudamores 
X V. — A Maiden Fair to See i v. — Sybil 
Ross's Marriage x v. 

Bden Phillpotts. 

Lying Prophets 2 v. — The Human Boy 
X V. — Sons of the Morning a v. — The 
Good Red Earth x v. 

Miss Piddington, vzVf^ Author of 
"ThP Last of the Cavaliers." 

Bdgar Allan Poe (Am.), f 1849. 
Poems and Essays,^ edited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram x v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram x v. 

Alexander Pope, f 1744* 
SelectPoettcal'Works(with Portrait) xT. 

Miss £. Frances Poynter. 

My Little Lady 2 v. — Ersilia 2 v. •— 
Among the Hills x v. — Madame do 
Presnel x v. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
Zfcro X V. — Affinities i v. — The Head 
Station 2 v. 

Mrs. E. Prentiss (Am.), f 1878. 

Stepping Heavenward x v. 
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Richard Pryce. 

Miss Maxwell's Affections x v. — The 
Quiet Mrs. Fleming z ▼. — Time and the 
Woman i v. 

Hor. N. I^ym, vide Caroline Fox. 
Q (A. T. Quiller-Couch). 

Noughts and Crosses z v. — I Saw Three 
Ships z V. — Dead Man's Rock z v. — la 
and other Tales x t« — The Ship of Stars 

I V. 

H. M. the Queen, vide Victoria R. I. 
W. Eraser Rae. 

Westward by Rail x v. — Miss Bayle't 
Romance 2 v. —'The Business ofTravel zv. 

C £. Raimond (Miss Robins). 
The Open Question 2 v. 

Author of "The Rajah's Heir." 
The Rajah's Heir 2 v. 

Charles Reade, f 1884. 

"It is never too late to mend" 2 v. — 
"Love me little, love me long" x v. — 
The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 v, — Put Yourself in his Place 2 v. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
fington X V. — Christie Johnstone z v. — 
A Simpleton 2 v. — The Wandering Heir 
IV. — A Woman-Hater 2 v. — Readiana 
XV. — Singleheart and Doubleface x v. 

Author of " Recommended to 

Mercy" (Mrs. Houstoun). 
"Recommended to Mercy" a v. — 
Zoe's "Brand" av. r 

Mrs. Reeves, vide Helen Mathers. 

Grace Rhjrs. 
Mary Dominic x v, — The Wooing of 
Sheila x v. 

James Rice, vide Walter Besant. 

Alfred Bate Richards, f 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 

S. Richardson, j- 1761. 
Clarissa Hariowe 4 v. 

Mrs. Riddell (F. G. TralTord). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2 V. — Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl's 
Promise 2 v. — Mortomley's Estate 2 v. 

Mt3, Anne Thackeray Rilchle,'vu2e 
Miss Thackeray. 



Miss Roberts, vide Author of 
** Mademoiselle Mori." 

Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, 

1 1853. 

Sermons 4 v. 

Miss Robins, vide Raimond. 

F. Robinson, vide Author of ** No 

Church." 

Charles H. Ross. 
The Pretty Widow i v. — A Londoi^ 
Romance 2 v. 

Martin Ross, vide SomerviUe. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, f 1882. 
Poems z V. — Ballads and Sonnets xv« 

"Roy Tellet." 
The Outcasts i v. — A Draught of 
Lethe x v. — Castor and Prelate a v. 

J. Ruffini, t 1881. 

Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio i ▼. — 
Lorenzo Benonl x v. — Vincenzo 2 v. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura i v. — The 
Paragreens on a Visit to Paris x v. — 
Carlino, and other Stories x ▼. 

W. Clark RusselL 
A Sailor's Sweetheart 2 ▼. «^ The 
" Lady Maud" 2 v. — A Sea Queen a ▼• 

George W. E. Russell. 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who has kept a Diary a v. 

George Augustus Sala, f 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 

John Saunders. 
Israel Mort , Overman 2 v. — ^ The 
Shipowner's Daughter a v. — A Noble 
Wife a V. 

Katherine Saunders (Mrs. Cooper). 

Joan Merryweather, and other Tales 

XV. — Gideon's Rock, and other Tales 

X V. — The High Mills a v. — Sebastian x v. 

Richard Henry Savage (Am.). 

My OfBcial Wife i v. — The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2 v. — Prince 
Schamyl's Wooing i v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 v. — Delilah of Harlem a v, — The 
Anarchist 2 v. — A Daughter of Judas 
I V. — In the Old Chateau i v. — Miss 
'Dfc'<iete>i.xol^2Mkma.Tvc^lta 2 v. — Checked 
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Khaminavi^ika 2 v. — In the House of His 
Friends 2 ▼. — The Mystery of a Shipyard 

2 V. ' 

Olive Schreiner, 
Trooper Peter Halket of Mashona- 
land z V. 

Sir Walter Scott, f 1832. 
Waverlcy (with Portrait) i v. — The 
Antiquary x v. — Ivanhoe x v. — Kenil- 
worth IV. — Quentin Durward i v. — Old 
Mortality x v. — Guy Mannering x v. — 
Rob Roy X v."— The Pirate x v. — The 
Fortunes of Nigel x v. — The Black Dwarf ; 
A legend of Montrose x v. — The Bride 
of Lfammermoor x v. — The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian 2 V. — The Monastery x v. — The 
Abbot XT. — Peveril of the Peak 2 v. — 
Poetical Works 2. ▼. — Woodstock xv. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth x v. — Anne of 
Geierstein x v. 

Prot J. R. Seeley, M.A., f 1895. 

Life and Times of Stein (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 V. — The Expansion of Eng- 
land XT. — Goethe x t. 

Elizabeth SeweU. 
Amy Herbert 2 t. — Ursula 2 t. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The Experience' of Life 2 v. 

William Shakespeare, j- 16 16. 

Flays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 V. — Doubtful Plays x v. 

Shakespeare* s Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, at jH 0,30. each number. 

William Sharp, v. Miss Howard. 

Percy B3rsshe Shelley, f 1822. 
A Selection from his Poems x t. , 

Nathan Sheppard (Am.), f 1888. 

Shut up in Paris x t. 

Richard BrinsleySheridao, f 1 8 1 6. 
The Dramatic Works x t. 

J. Henry Shorthouse. 
John Inglesant 2 t. — Blanche , Lady 
Falaise x t. 

Rudolf C Slatin Pasha, CB. 

Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colours) 3 t. 

, F. E. Smedley, vide Author of 
"Frank Fairlegh." 

Tobias Smollett, \ 1771. 
Roderick Random it. — Humplnry 
Ciiaker iy,-~ Peregrine Pickle 2 t« 



Author of "Society in Loodon." 
Sodety in London* By a Foreign 
Resident x t. 

£. CE. Somerville & Martin Ross. 

Naboth's Vineyard x t. 

Author of" The Spanish Brothers." 

The Spanish Brothers 2 t. 

Barl Stanhope (Lord Mahon), 

^. t 1875. 

The History of England 7 t. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 v. 

G. W. Steevens, •]■ 1900. 
From Capetown to Ladysmith x v. 

Laurence Sterne, f 1768. . 

Tristram Shandy x t. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) x v. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, | 1894. 
Treasure Island x t. — Dr. Jfelcyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage x t. — 
Kidnapped x t. — The Black Arrow x v. — 
The Master of Ballantrae i v. — The Merry 
Men , etc. x v. — Adross the Plains, etc. x t. 
— Island Nights' Entertainments x t. — 
Catriona x t. — Weir of Hermiston x t. — 
St. Ives 2 T. — In the South Seas a t. 

Author of "Still Waters" (Mr* 
Paul). 

Still Waters x t. — Dorothy it De 

Cressy x t. — Uncle Ralph x v. — Maiden 
Sisters x v. — Martha Brown x v. — Vanessa 

X V. 

M. C Stirling, vide G. M. Craik. 

Frank R. Stockton (Am.). 
The House of Martha x t. 

Author of "The Story of a Penitent 
Soul." 
The Story of a Penitent Soul x t. 

Author of **The Story of Elizabeth,** 
vide Miss Thackeray. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 

(Am.), f 1896. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) 2 t.-— 
A Key to Ui^cle Tom's Cabin 2 v. — Dred 
2 T. — The Minister's Wooing x t. — Old- 
tOM^n Folks 2 V* 

Author of "Sunbeam Stories," 
vide Mrs. Mackamesa* 



\ 
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Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Atalanta in Calydon : and Lyrical Poems 
(edited, with an Introduction, by William 
Sharp) X v. 

John AddingtonSymonds, f 1893. 
Sketches in Italy x v. — New Italian 
Sketches x v. 

S.G. Tallentyre, v, H. S. Merriman. 

Tasma. 
Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill 2 ▼. 

'Baroness Tautphoeus, f 1893. 

Cyrilla 2 v. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
« V. — At Odds 2 V. 

CoL Meadows Taylor, f 1876. 
Tara ; a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 

Templeton, vide Author of 

** Horace Templeton." 

Alfred (Lord) Tennyson, j- 1892. 
Poetical Works 8 v. •— Queen Mary 
X V. — Harold x v. — Becket ; The Cup ; 
The Falcon i v. — Locksley Hall , sixty 
Years after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems x v. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 

The New Testament, vide New. 

William Makepeace Thackeray, 

t 1863. 

■ Vanity Fair 3 v. — Pendennis 3 v. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2 v. — 
The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century x v. — TheNewcoraes 4 V. — The 
Virginians 4 v, — The Four Georges; 
Xovel the Widower i ▼. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 V. — Denis Duval x v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 
X V. —The Irish Sketch Book 2 v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Ritchie). 

The Stonr of Elizabeth x v.— The Village 
on the Qiff X V. — Old Kensington 2 v. — 
Bluebeard's Keys, and other Stories x v. — 
Five Old Friends x v. — Miss Angel i v. — 
Ont of the World, and other Tales x v. — 
FulhamLawn, andother Tales xv. — From 
an Island. A Story and some Essays x ▼. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales x v. — Madame 
de Sevigne; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson's Divagations x v. — A Book 
of Sibyls X v. — Mrs. Dymond 2 ▼, — 
Chapters from some Memoirs x v. 

Thomas a Kempis, vide Kempis. 
V Af Tbomaa (Mrs. Pender CudlipV 
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Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 ▼. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 V. — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 

James Thomson, f 1748. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 

Author of "Thoth." 
Thoth X V. 

Author of "Tim." 
Tim X V. 
F. G. Trafford, vide Mrs. Riddell. 
Right Hon. Sir George Otto 

Trevelyan. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 

(with Portrait) 4 V. — Selections from the 

Writings of Lord Macaulay 3 ▼. — The 

American Revolution (with a Map) 2 v. 

Trois-£toiles, vide GrenviUe: 
Murray. 

Anthony Trollope, f 1882. 
Doctor Thome 2 v. — The Bertrams 

2 V. — The Warden x v. — Barchester 
Towers 2 v, — Castle Richmond 2 ▼. — The 
West Indies x v. — Framley Parsonage 2 v. 

— North America 3 v. — Orley Farm 3 v, 

— Rachel Ray 2 v. — The Small House 
at Allington 3 V. — Can you foi^vn her? 

3 V. — The Belton Estate 2 v. — Nina 
Balatka x v. — The Last Chronicle of 
Barset 3 v. — The Claverings 2 v. — Phineas 
Finn 3 V. — He knew he was right 3 v. — 
The Vicar of Bullhampton 2 v. — Sir Hany 
Hotspur of Humblethwaite x v. — Ralph 
the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion of 
Grahpere x v. — Australia and New Zea* 
land 3 v. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil x v. — The Way we 
live now 4 V. — The Prime Minister 4 v. — 
The American Senator 3 v. — South Africa 

2 V. — Is He Popenjoy ? 3 v. — An Eye for 
an Eye x v. —John Caldigate 3 V. — Cousin 
Henry x v. — The Duke's Children 3 v. — 
Dr. Wortle's School x v. — Ayala's Angel 

3 v. —The Fixed Period x v. — Marion Fay 
2 V. — Kept in the Dark i v. — Frau Froh- 
mann, and other Stories x v. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories it. — La Mere 
Bauche, and other Stories it.— The 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories x v. — 
An Autobiography x v. — An Old Man's 
Love X v. 

T. Adolphus Trollope, f 1892. 

The Garstangs of Garstang Grange2 v* 

— A Siren a ▼• 

W. R. H. Trowbridge 
TVLQlA,Ni(«no\.l^«i^yLo\Vv«.T to Elizabeft 
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Mark Twain (Samuel L. Qemens) 

(Am.). 
. The Adveiitttres of Tom Sawyer it. — 
The . Innocents Abroad ; or , The New 
Pilg^ms' Progress 2 v. — A Tramp Abroad 
a V, — **■ Roughing it" i ▼. — The In- 
nocents at Home i v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 ▼. — The Stolen White 
]^lephant, etc. x v. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 v. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
IV. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 
from American Humour it. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 
American Claimant z v. — The £ z 000 000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories z ▼. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad z v. — Pudd'nhead 
Wilson XV. — Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 2 v. — Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales z v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 
HadleVburg, etc. 2 v. — A Double-Bar- 
relied Detective Story, etc. z v. 

Author of "The Two Cosmos.* 
The Two Cosmos z v. 

.Author of "Venus and Cupid." 
Venns and Cupid x v. 

Author of " V^ra." 

Vira XT. — The H6tel da Petit St. 

Jean z ▼. -^ Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 

Sound of the Sea 2 v. — The Maritime 

Alps and their Seaboard 2 v. — Ninette z v, 

Victoria R. I. 

* Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 

tile Highlands from X848 to z86i z v. — 

More Leaves, etc. from z 862 to 1882 xv. 

Author of "Virginia." 
Virginia z v. 

Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. 

With Zola in England x v. 

L. B. Walford. 
Mr. Smith 2 v. — Pauline 2 v. — Cousins 
9 V. — Troublesome Daughters a ▼• — 
Leddy Marget x v. 

D. Mackenzie Wallace. 

Russia 3 V. 

Lew. Wallace (Am.), 

Ben-Hur 2 v. 

Eliot Warburton, + 1852. 
The Crescent and the Cross 2 v. — 
Darien 2 v. 

Mra Humphry Ward. 
Robert Elsmcre 3 T. — David Grieve 
3v. — MissBretberton i v. — Marcella 3 v. 
Biatue Costrell xv, — Sir George Tre»ady 



2 ▼. — Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. — 
Eleanor 2 v. — Lady Rose's Daughter 2 v. 

Susan Warner, vide WethereU. > 
Samuel Warren, f 1877. 

Diary of a late Physician 2 v. — Ten 
Thousand a- Year 3 V. — Now and Then 
XV. — The Lily and the Bee x v. 

Author of "The Waterdale Neigh- 
bours," vide Jusxin McCarthy. 

Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

Aylwin 2 v. 

H. G. WeUs. 

The Stolen Bacillus, etc. x v. — The 
War of the Worlds x v. — The Invisible 
Man XV. — The Time Machine, and The 
Island of Doctor Moreau x v. — When 
the Sleeper Wakes x v. — Tales of Space 
and Time z v. — The Plattner Story, and 
Others x v. — Love and Mr. Lewisham x v. 

— The Wheels of Chance z v. — Antici- 
pations X V. — The First Men in the Moon 
IV. — The Sea Lady z v. 

Hugh Wcstbuiy. 

Acte 2 V. 

Elizabeth WethereU (Susan War- 

ner) (Am.), f 1885. 

The wide, wide World i v. — Queechy 

2 V. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2 v. — 

Say and Seal 2 v. — The Old Helmet 2 v. 

Stanley J. Weyman. 
The House of the Wolf x v. —The Story 
of Francis Qudde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black z v. — 
Under the Red Robe x v. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 V. —From the Memoirs of a Minis- 
ter of France x v. •— The Red Cockade 2 v. 

— Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn 2 v. 

— Sophia 2 V. — Count Hannibal 2 v. — 
In Kings' Byways x v. 

Author of "A Whim, and its Con- 
sequences." 
A Whim, and its Consequences x ▼« 

Beatrice Whitby. 
The Awakening of Mary Fen wick 2 v. — 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 

Percy White. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin x v. — TheWestEnd 
8 V. — The New Christians x v. 

Walter White. 
Holidays in Tyrol x v. 

Richiurd Whiteing. 
Thels\a.Tv^\ox, Kxk. KJ^^^ttoa^^K"*-"^**- 
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Sidney Whitman. 

Imperial Germany i ▼. — The Realm 
of the Habsburgs it. — Teaton Studies 
z V. — Reminiscences of the King of 
Roumania, edited by Sidney Whitman x v. 
— Conversations with Prince Bismarck, 
edited by Sidney Whitman x v. — Life of 
the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 

George J. Whyte Melville, vide 
Melville. 

Author of "Who Breaks — Pajra," 
vide Mrs. Jenkin. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin (Am.). 

Timothy's Quest x v. — A Cathedral 
Courtship, and Penelope's English Ex- 
periences X V. — Penelope's Irish Experi- 
ences IV. 

Mary E. Wilkins (Am.). 

Pembroke i v. — Madelon x v. — 
Jerome z v. — Silence, and other Stories iv. 
— The Love of Parson Lord, etc. x v. 

a J. Wills, vide F. C PhiUps. 
Mrs. J. S. Winter. 

Regimental Legends x v. 
Charles Wood, vide Author of 
"Buried Alone." 

H. F. Wood. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard z v. 
Mrs. Henry Wood (Johnny Lud- 
low), t 1887. 
East Lynne 3 V. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles 2 v. — 
Vemer's Vndox v. — The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 v. — Trevljm Hold 2 v. — Lord 
Oakburn's Daughters 2 v. — Oswald Cray 
2 v. — Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. Martin's 
Eye 2 V. — Elster's Folly 2 v. — Lady Ade- 
laide's Oath 2 V. — Orville College x v. — 
A Life's Secret x v. — The Red Court Farm 
2 V. — Anne Hereford 2 v, — Roland 
Yorke 2 v. — George Canterbury's Will 
2 V. — Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 
2 V. — The Foggy Night at OflFord ; Martyn 
Ware's Temptation; The Nipht-Walk 
over the Mill Stream x v. — Within tiie 
Maze 2 V. — The Master of Greylands a v. 
— Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — Told in the 
Twilight a V. — Adam Grainger it. — 
JEdina 2V, — Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. — Court 
Netberleigb 2 \. — (The followmg b^ 
Johnny Ludiow) : Lost in the Po%t , awd 
Other Tales i v.— ATale of Sin, audOtiiet 
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Tales I v. — Anne, and Odier Tades i v. -1 
The Mystery of Jessy Page, and Other' 
Tales I V. — Helen Whitney's Wedding, 
and Other Tales x v. — The Story of 
Dorothy Grape, and Other Tales x v. 

Daniel Woodroffe. 

Tangled Trinities x v. 

Margaret L. Woods. 
A Village Tragedy x v. — The Vaga- 
bonds IV. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. 

William Wordsworth, -f 1850. 

Select Poetical Works 2 v. 

Lascelles Wraxall, + 1865. 
Wild Oats XV. I J 

Edmund Yates, f 1894. 

Land at Last 2 v.— Broken to Harness 2 v. 
— The Forlorn Hope 2 v. — Black Sheep 
2 V. — The Rock Ahead 2 v. — Wrecked 
in Port 2 V. — Dr. Wainwright's Patient 

2 V. — Nobody's Fortune 2 v Castaway 

2 V. — A Waiting Race 2 v. — The yellow 
Flag 2 V. — The Impending Sword 2 v.— 
Two, by Tricks x v. — A Silent Witness 
2 V. — Recollections and Experiences 2 t. 

Yeats, vide Levett- Yeats. 

Charlotte M. Yonge, + 1901. 

The Heir of Redclyffe 2 v. — Heartsease 
2 V. — The Daisy Chain 2 v. — Dynevor 
Terrace 2 v. — Hopes and Fears 2 v. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2 v. — The Trial 
2 V. — The Clever Woman of the Family 
2 V. — The Dove in the Eagle's Nest 2 v. 

— The Danvers Papers ; The Prince and 
the Page i v. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
2 V. — The two Guardians i v. — TheCaged" 
Lion 2 V. — The Pillars of the House 5 v. 

— Lady Hester x v. — My Young Alddes 
2 V. — The three Brides 2 v. — Woman- 
kind 2 V. — Magnum Bonum 2 v. — Love 
and Life x v. — Unknown to History 2 v. 

— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) 2 v. — The 
Armourer's Prentices 2 v. — The two 
Sides of the Shield 2 v. — Nuttie's Father 
2 V. — Beechcroft at Rockstone 2 v. — 
A Reputed Changeling 2 ▼. — Two Penni* 
less Princesses x v. — That Stick x v. — 
Grisly Grisell i v. — The Long- Vacation 
2 V. — Modem Broods x v. 

Author of "Young Mistley," vide 
Henry Seton Merriman. 

I. ZangwilL 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 t. 



Series for the Young. 
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Lady Barker (Lady Broome), 
Stories About : — x v. 

MariaLouisaCharlesworth, j- 1 880. 

Ministering Children i v. 

Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock), +1887. 

Our Year i v. — Three Tales for Boys 
XV. — Three Tales for Girls i v. 

Georgiana M. Craik (Mrs. May). 
Cousin Trix, and her welcome Tales i v. 

Maria Edgeworth, f 1849. 
Moral Tales z v. — Popular Tales 2 v. 

Bridget & Julia Kavanagh, f 1877. 

The Pearl Fountain, and other Fairy- 
Tales I T. 

Charles & Maty Lamb, 

•f 1834 and 1847, 
Tales from Shakspeare i v. 

Captain Marryat, j- 1848. 

Masterman Ready i v. 



Mrs. Bmma Marshall, f 1899. 

Rex and Regina i v. 

Florence Montgomery. 

The Town-Crier; to. which is added: 
The Children with the Indian-Rubber 
Ball X V. 

Author of " Ruth and her Friends.** 
Ruth and herFriends. AStoryforGirls xv. 

Mrs. Henry Wood, f 1887* 

William Allair x v. 

Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Kenneth; or, the Rear- Guard of the 
Grand Army z v. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylvester's Word x v. — The 
Stokesley Secret i v. — Countess Kate x v. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds 2 v. — Friars- 
wood Fost-Office XV. — Henrietta's Wish 
XV — Kings of England x v. — The 
Lances of Lynwood ; the Pigeon Pie x v. 
— P's andQ'sx v. — AuntCfaarlotte'sStories 
of English History x v. — Bye- Words xv. — 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. x v. 



Collection of Gel*man Authors. 

5/ Volumes, Translations from the German^ published with universal 
copyright. These volumes may be imported into any country, 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 



Berthold Auerbach, f 1882. 

On the Heigjbts, (Second Edition)^ v. — 
Brigitta x v. — Spinoza 2 v. 

Georg Ebers, \ 1898. 

An Egyptian Princess 2 v. — • Uarda 
2v. — Homo Sum 2 v. — The Sisters [Die 
Sch western] 2 v. — Joshua 2 v. — Per 
Aspera 2 v. 

De la Motte Fouqu6, f 1843. 

Undine, Sintram, etc. x v. 

Ferdinand Freiligrath, j* 1876. 
Poems (Second Edition) x v. 

Wilhelm Garlach. 
Ptmce Bismarck (with Portrait) x f. 
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W. V. Goethe, f 1832. 

Faust X V. -~ Wilhelm Meister's Ap< 
prenticeship 2 v. 

Karl Gutzkow, f 1878. 
Through Night to Light x v. 

F. W. HacWander, f 1877. 
Behind the Counter [Handel und 
Wandel] i v. 

Wilhelm HaufF, f 1827. 

Three Tales x v. 

Paul Heyse. 
L' Arrabiata, etc. x v« — TheDead Lak^ 
etc. XV. — Barbarossa, etc. x v. 
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Salomon Kohn. 
Gabriel it. 

G. E. Le89ing, f 1781. 

Nathan the Wise and Emilia Galotti x t. 

Fanny Lewald, f 1889. 

• Stella 2 ▼. 

£. Marlitt, f 1887. 
The Princess of the Moor [das Haide- 
prinzesschen] 2 v. 

Maria Nathusius, f 1^57. 

Joachim ▼. Kamem, and Diary of a 
poor young Lady x ▼. 



Fritz lleuter, f 1874. 

In the Year '13 i v. — An old Story 
of my Oaxming Days [Ut mine Stromtid] 3 v. 

J. P. Friedrich Richter (Jean Pauiy. 
t 1825. 

Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 ▼• 

Victor von SchefiFel, f 1886. 

Ekkehard 2 v. 

George Taylor. 

Klytia 2 v. 

Heinrich Zschokke, f 1848. 
The Princess of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
bUttel, etc. x v. 



Students' Series for School, College, and Home. 

Ausgaben 

mit deutschen Amnerkungen und Special-Worterbuchem. 

Br. =: Broschiert. Kart. =s Kartoniert. 



Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, 
t 1873. 

The Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. Friiz 
Bischoff, Br. Ji 0,50. Kart. JH 0,60. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett (Am.). 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. Von "Dx. Ernst 
Crotk, Br. uVXf^o. Kart.uVx,6o. — An- 
merkungen und WSrterbuch. Br. Ji 0,40. 
Sara Crewe. Von Bertha Connell, Br. 
Ji 0,50. Kart. uV 0,60. — Anmerkungen 
und WSrterbuch. Br. Ji 0,40. 

Thomas Carlyle, t 1881. 
The Reign of Terror (French Revo- 
lution). V on "Dr. Ludwig Herrig, Br. 
Jt x,oo. Kart. Jt x,zo. 

Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock), f 1887. 
A Hero. A Tale for Boys. Von Dr. 
Otto Dost, Br. Ji 0,80. Kart. Jt 0,90.— 
WSrterbuch. Br. Ji 0,40. 

Charles Dickens, f 1870. 

Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. A, 
fioffe, Br. jH x,20. Kart. jH 1,30. 

Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. A, 
Hoppe, Br. u»i,40. Kart.^1,50.— Warter- 
buch ^irst and Second Series). Br. .^z,oo. 

A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
a Ghost Story of Christmas. Von Dr. 
G. Tanger, Br. jH z,oo. Kart. Ji x,xo. 

OtOTge Eliot (Miss Evans — Mrs. 

Cross), +1880. 
The Mni on the flpss. Von Br. H. 
Omrad. . J3r. Ji i^-jo. Kart. Jk ii^o. 



Juliana Horatia Ewing, \ 1885. 

Jackanapes. Von E, Roos, Br. jH 0,50. 
Kart. \/H 0,60. — Worterbuch. Br. j| 0,20. 

The Brownies ; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Von Dr. A, MiUUr, Br. jH 0,60. 
Kart. jH 0,70.— Worterbuch Br. jH 0,30. 

Timothy's Shoes; An Idyll of the 
Wood ; Benjy in Beastland. Von E, Roos, 
Br. jH 0,70. Kart. J^ 0,80. — Wfirtcr- 
buch. Br. uV 0,30. 

Benjamin Franklin (Am.), •]■ 1790. 

His Autobiography. Von Dr. Karl 
Feyerahend, I. Teil. Die Jugendjahre 



57 j. mix emer jseigaoe : xne Way to 
./ealth. Von Dr. Karl Feyerabend, 
Br; jH x,20. Kart. Ji x,3o. 

Edward A. Freeman, \ 1892. 

Three Historical Essays. Von Dr. C 
Balztr, Br. J^ 0,70. Kart. j| 0,80. 

Bret Harte (Am.). 
Tales of the Argonauts. Von Dr. G» 
Tanger. Br, Jt 1,40. Kart. Ji x,so. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne (Am.). 

Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. Von 
B. Ross, Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. Ji 0,80. — 
Anmerkungen undWdrterbuch. Br. Ji 0^0. 

TYiQtaas Hughes, ^ 1898. 

Tom'&cawtL *^>«3a.wA.Ti^:|%,'VQu Dr. /. 
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M 3,20. Part i, apart. Br. Ji 1,70. 
Kart..^x,8o. Part. II. apart. Br. uV 1,30. 
Kart. UV 1,40* 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

(Am.), t 1882. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Von Dr. H, 
Vnrnkagen, 2 Bande. Br. J^ 2,00. 
Kart. J^ 2,20. x. Band apart. Br. Ji x,oo. 
Kart. .4{ x,xo. 2.Bandapart. Br.uVx,oo. 
Kart. J$ x,xo. 

Thomas Babington, Lrord 
Macaulay, 1 1859. 

England before the Restoration. 
(History of£n{;land. Chapter I.) Von 
Dr. W,Ihne, Br. .^0,70. Kart. .^0,80. 

England under Charles the Second. 
(History of England. Chapter H.) Von 
Dr. W.Ihne, Br. uKx^oo. Kart. .^x,xo. 

The Rebellions of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth. (History of England. Chapter V.) 
Von Dr. Immanuel Schmidt, Br. ^1,00. 
Kart. M x,io. 

LordClive. (Histon Essay.) Von Prof. 
Dr.^. Tkum. Br. u» 1,40. Kart.u» x,5o. 

Ranke's History of the Popes. (His- 
torical Essay.) Von Prof. Dr. R, TAum. 
JBr. J$ 0,60. Kart. uV 0,70. 

Warren Hastings. (Historical Essay.) 
Von Prof. Dr. R, Tkum, Br. u» 1,50. 
Kart*. M x,6o. 

Justin McCarthy. 

The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 32—35 of "A 
History of our own Times.'*) Von Dr.^. 
Hamann, Br. JH 0,60. Kart. jH 0,70. 
— WSrterbuch. Br. M 0,20. 

Florence Montgomery. 

Misunderstood. Von Dr. R, Palm, 
Br. Ji x,6o. Kart. jH 1,70.— WSrterbuch. 
Br. jH 0,40. 



Sir Walter Scott, f 1832. 

The Talisman. Von Dr. R, DresseU 
Br. Ji x,6o. Kart. jH ^^^Q, 

Tales of a Grandfather. First Series. 
Von Dr. H, Loschhorn, Br. jH 1,50. 
Kart. jH x,6o. — WSrterbuch. Br. v^o,5p. 

Tales of a Grandfather. Second Series. 
Von Dr. H, Loschhorn, Br. uV 1,70. 
Kart. Ji ifio, 

William Shakespeare, f 1616. 

Twelfth Kight; or, What you will. 
Von Dr. H, Conrad, Br. Jt 1,40. Kart. 

M i,5o» 

Julius Caesar. Von Dr. Immanuel 
Schmidt. Br. J$ x,co. Kart. JH x,xo. 

Macbeth. Von Dr. /mmanuel^hmidf, 
Br. J$ x,oo. Kart. .^^ x,xo. 

Earl Stanhope (Lord Ma]ion), 

t 1875. 

Prince Charles Stuart. (History o( 
England from the Peace of Utrecht to 
the Peace of Versailles. X713 — ^^781.) 
Von Dr. Martin Krummacher, at, 
jH 1,20. Kart. jH x,3o. 

The Seven Years' War. Von Dr. M, 
Krtimmacher, Br. .^^ x,20. Kart. M 1,30. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson, f 1892. 
Enoch Arden and other Poems. Von 
Dr. A, Hamann, Br. jH 0,70. Kart. 
jH 0,80. — Worterbuch. Br. jH 0,20. 

W. M. Thackeray, f 1863. 

Samuel Titmarsh and The great Hog- 
garty Diamond. Von George Boyle, 
Br. jH x,20. Kart. jH 1,30. 

Charlotte M. Yonge. 
The Little Duke, or, Richard tho 
Fearless. . Von E. Roos, Br. Ji 0,90. 
Kart. M x,oo. — WiSrterbuch. Br. M 0,20. 



Manuals of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Each Volume^ bound Ji 2,25. 

For English students, 

German Language of Conversation 
by A, Schlessing, 



FUr Deutsche, 
Bnglische Conversationssprache 

von A, Schlessing, 
Franz5sische Conversationsspraclie 

von Z. Rollin, 
Russische Conversationssprache 

Ton Dr. Z, Koiransky, 



A V usage des ^tudiants fran^ais. 

Conversation AUemande par MM. 
Z. Rollin et W^oCfg^on^ W^e.Y, 



Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 

For sale and for use in all countries. 

Crown 8vo. 

Englisii-Gei:man and German-English. (James.) Thirty-eighth 

Edition, Sewed J(, 4,50. Bound Ji 5,00. 
English-Fr«ich and French-English. (James & MoL±.) Sixteenth^ 

entirely new and modern Edition, Sewed ^ 5,00. Bound ^ 6,00. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. (James & Grassi.) Twelfth 

Edition, Sewed M 5, 00. 
Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Complete 

in three parts. Each part with a new large Supplement including all modern 
terms and expressions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. 
Vol. I. Fran9ais*Allemand- Anglais. 4ieme Edition, Avee un grand 
Supplement de 1901. Ji xo,oo. 
Grand Supplement du vol. I. separement. JHi 2,00. 
^ II. English-German-French. 4th Edition, With a large Supple- 
ment published in 1902. jH zo,oo. 
Large Supplement to vol. II. separately. jH 2,00. 
f, iti. Deutsch-Englisch-Franzosisch. 4.Auflage, MiteinemNadi- 
trage vOn 2902. Ji 9,00. 
Nacbtrag zu Band HI. einzeln Ji x,oo. 

Pocket Dictioiiaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Bound ^.2,25. Sewed v^ 1,50. . 
These Dictionaries are constantly revised and kept carefully up to data, 
English-German and German-English. Twenty-seventh Edition, 
English-French and French-English. Twenty-eighth Edition, 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Nineteenth Edition, 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. Twenty-fifth Edition. 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Thirteenth Edition. 
Franzosisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Franzosisch. Siehente Auflage* 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Peutsch-Italienisch. Sechste Auflage, 
. £spagnol-Fran9ais et Fran^ais-Espagnol. Troisieme \^ition, 

Russisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Russisch. (Koiransky.) 
Dritte Auflage, Br. Ji 3,00. Geb. Jk 4,00. 

"" . Imperial 4o. 

Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (Rigutini & BuiXE.) 
2 Bande. I. Band. 3. Auflage, 2. Band. 2. Aiiflage, Br. J^ 18,00. 
Geb. J(, 20,00. Halbmarokko Ji 23,00. 

Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (ToLHAtJSEN.) j. Aufl^ 
2 Bande. Br. M 15,00. Geb. ^M 17,50. Halbmarokko M 20,50. 

Imperial ^ " 

HebrMisch-chaldaisches Handworterbuch iiber das Alte Testament 

(Ft)RST.) 2 Bande. Dritte Auflage, J6 13,50. 
Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. (Furst.) Translated from the German« 

Fifth Edition. Ji IQ,00. 

Haiidworterbuch der Deutschen Sprache. (Weber.) Zweiund- 
zwanztgste Auflage, Br, Jk ^,00. 
HAndbvLcYi. der Fremdwbrtet. ( ^Kr-ESE.^>i Stc^&eKnte Aujlage.^x>iv>n^^iQv 
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Latest Volumes: 

{Continued from page 2 of cover) 

The Lady of the Barge. 

New Tales by W. W. Jacobs. 
I vol. — 3628. 

Donovan Pasha 

and Some People of Egypt. 

By Gilbert Parker. 

I vol. — 3629. 

The Four Feathers. 

A New Novel by A. E. W. Mason. 

2 vols. — 3630. 3631. 

The House under the Sea, 

A New Novel by Max Pemberton. 
I vol. — 3632. 

Moth and Rust, etc. 

New Tales by Mary Cholmondeley. 
I vol. — 3633. 

The Leopard's Spots. 

A New Novel by Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
2 vols. — 3634. 3635. 

(Continued on last page of covtr>^ 
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. Latest Volumes: 

(Continued from page $ of cover.) 

The 

Reflections of Ambrosine. 

A New Nove;! by Elinor Glyn. 
I vol. — 3636. 

^ P^nna Diana. 

V A New Novel by Richai ' Bagot 

J.i ' *2 vols. — 3637. 3^38. 
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lii^d Leonard the Luckless. 






A New Novel by W. E. N orris. 
I vol. — 3639. 

The Seats of the Mighty. 

^ By Gilbert Parker. 

2 vols. — 3640.3641. 

The Little White Bird. 

A New Novel by J. M. Barrie. 
I vol. — 3642. 

Lady Rose's Daughter. 

A New Novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
2 vols. — 3643. 3644. 

The Tauchnitz Edition is to be had of all Booksellers and 
JRaihvay Libraries on the Continent, price J6 1,60. or 
2 /ra/ics per volume, A complete Catalogue of iKe Taucfint^ 
JSdt/ton IS attached to this work. 
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